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JONATHAN  SWIFT:    MAN  AND  IDEALIST. 
By  J.  CV.MING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

T  J  may  seem  strange  to  begin  the  study  of  a  man  by 
recalling  his  epitaph,  but  in  this  case  there  are 
powerful  reasons — -the  epitaph  was  composed  by  the 
man  himself,  it  is  his  one  attempt  at  self-explanation,  it 
provides  the  clue  to  his  secret,  and  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  message  to  posterity  and  to  be  permanent.  Allow  me* 
then,  to  quote  the  Latin  lines  inscribed  upon  Jonathan, 
Swift's  monument  :  — 

Ubi  saeva  indignatio 
Uterius  cor  Lacerare  nequit. 

Abi,  viator, 
Et  imitare,  si  poteris, 
Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicem. 

(Where  savage  indignation  cannot  further  tear  the  heart  to  pieces, 
turn  aside,  traveller,  and  imitate,  if  you  can,  the  determined  vindicator 
of  human  freedom.) 

This  has  been  termed  a  "  terrible  "  epitaph,  and  it  is 

terrible  indeed  in  its  pathos,  but  in  nothing  else.     It  tells 

the  heart  lacerated  by  savage  indignation — indigna- 

rong — and  it  declares  that  the  suffering  creature 

had  «>nc  object,  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-men. 

I. 

When    Dr.    Johnson    \vas    making    his    tour    of    the 

Hebrides  the  conversation    turned   upon   Lord   Orrery's 

:.  and  the  oracle  was  asked  whether  it  \\as 

rong  that  a  biographer  should  expose  the  defects  01 

a  man  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  intimacy.     To  which 

Johnson,  who  hated  Swift,  replied  :   "  \Vh\    no. 

ian  is  dead;  for  then  it  is  done  historically."     This 
provides  a   convenient    excuse   for   thai    large   class  of 
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people  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  petty  personal  faults 
of  great  men  and  to  ignore  the  high  qualities  of  their 
genius.  They  seize  upon  an  irregularity,  an  indiscretion, 
or  a  deformity,  and  forget  the  noble  gifts. 

The  most  befouled  and  bespattered  man  in  our  literary 
history  is  Jonathan  Swift.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  virulence  streams  on.  The  prejudice  of  two 
centuries  is  his  monument ;  his  effigy  is  made  odious  by 
caricature;  his  name  is  scrawled  in  filth.  He  committed 
no  personal  offence, — he  did  not  steal  deer,  or  rob  vine- 
yards, or  forge  documents,  or  run  away  with  other  men's 
wives,  and  he  had  not  even  a  club-foot — but  there  was 
obscurity  in  his  life,  and  out  of  that  obscurity  a  reptilian 
evil  has  been  evolved;  and  the  world,  which  does  not 
read  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  or  understand  the  mighty 
moral  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  seeks  to  discover  in  the 
unmatched  author  every  species  of  contamination — the 
reward  of  his  life's  labours,  the  homage  to  his  genius, 
and  "  done  historically." 

Thackeray's  Esmond  speaks  :  — 

He  would  have  sought  me  out  eagerly  enough  had  I  been  a  great 

man  with  a  title  to  my  name,  or  a  star  on  my  coat The  giant 

stepped  out  of  a  sedan  chair  in  the  Poultry,  whither  he  had  come 
with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant  parading  before  him,  who  announced  him, 
bawling  out  his  Reverence's  name,  while  his  master  below  was  yet 
haggling  with  the  chairman. 

Macau  lay  steps  forward  :  — 

An  eccentric,  uncouth,  disagreeable  young  Irishman,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  plucking  at  Dublin,  [who]  wrote  bad  verses  in  praise 
of  his  employer,  and  made  love  to  a  pretty  dark-eyed  young  girl."  A 
man  of  "  coarse  exterior,"  guilty  of  "  a  flirtation  in  the  servants'  hall," 
with  a  mind  "  haughty  and  irascible."  A  man  "  to  whom  neither 
genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally  seemed  to  find,  like 
most  other  renegades  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends." 


George  Gilfillan  adds  a  few  credentials:  — 

Born    without   much    natural    benevolence,    with    no    purely  poetic 
imagination,  with  furious  passions,  and  unbounded  ambition 
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From  vain  efforts  at  supremacy  for  himself  and  his  party,  he 
retired  growling  to  his  Dublin  den,  and  there,  as  Haman  thought 
scorn  to  lay  his  hand  on  Mordecai,  but  extended  his  murderous 
purpose  to  all  the  people  of  the  Jews,  and  as  Nero  wished  that  all 
Rome  had  one  neck  that  he  might  destroy  it  at  a  blow,  so  Swift 
dared  to  rear  himself,  so  to  speak,  on  the  back  of  his  own  personal 
disappointment,  and  to  hurl  out  scorn  at  men  and  suspicion  at  his 
Maker.  ...  He  was  not  a  satirist,  but  a  minor  Satan,  who  surprised 
man  naked  and  asleep,  looked  at  him  with  microscopic  eyes,  ignored 
all  his  peculiar  marks  of  fallen  dignity  and  of  incipient  godhood, 
and  in  heartless  rhymes  reported  accordingly. 

Dr.  \V.  F.  Collier  commends  him  to  our  attention  :  — 

Possessed    of    an    evil    spirit  .  .  .  gnawing    at   his    own    heart    in 
i  linf  ul  silence  ...  a  deadly  concentrated  light  in  the  terrible  blue 
eye*,  convulsive  starts  of  the  ungainly  limbs,  morbid  and  SCUM 

to  poisonous  humours  .  .  .  little  amiable  in  his  nature  .  .  .  kept 

en  dangling  round  him  by  his  cruel  genius,  like  silly  moths  round 

a  lamp,  until  one  after  another  they  were  burned   to  ashes  ...  an 

lit) feeling  man  who  would  not  avow  his  union  to  Stella,  and  let  her 

unacknowledged  into  the  grave  ...  a  man  in   a  festering  rage 

against   England,   and   his   undoubtedly   laudable  pamphlet  on    Irish 

manufactures    ^pi.uiu'    more    from    hatred    to    England    than    love   to 

Ireland  ...  a     furious,      fantastic,       and      cankered      genius  .  .  his 

illiver  "  a  strange,  wild,  revolting  book  which  none  but  a  savage 

could  have  imagined. 

Tin-  introductions  being  complete,  wo  will  next  take  a 
few  testimonials  at  random  from  miscellaneous  critics- 
he  had  "a  cold  temper,"  ho  was"£iiilty  of  philander! 
he  "  sacrificed  \\omen  for  sensations,"  he  "preached  a 

el  of  hatred."  In-  was  "a  cynic  and  misanthrope," 
he  was  "stingy  and  miserly,"  ho  was  "a  self-seeking 
turncoat,'1  ho  was  "  malignant,  heart  loss,  filthy, 
inhuman."  "Neither  to  be  loved  nor  envied," 
I)r.  Johnson;  "  ho  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arrogant 
and  malignant,  speaking  with  insolent  superiorit)  ;"  and 

'iilav,    not   to   bo    outdone,    sums    him    up 
apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured   lover, 

Cart  burning  with  hatred  against   the  \\liole  human 
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race."  Thackeray  depicted  him  in  his  old  age  as  a 
fallen  Prometheus,  the  vultures  gnawing  his  breast ; 
Johnson  cast  the  last  foul  gibe  at  him — "  Swift  expires  a 
driveller  and  a  show." 

Kinder  words  have  been  spoken  of  Caliban ;  Dante 
was  more  tolerant  towards  the  writhing  sinners  in 
Malebolge. 

If  assailants  can  be  extreme,  defenders  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  are  ardent,  and  the  latter  have  the  better  cause. 
I  propose  to  reveal  a  Jonathan  Swift  of  kind  and  generous 
heart,  of  warm  and  eager  sympathy,  of  lovable  nature, 
of  noble  ideals,  of  singular  purity,  of  faithful  affection, 
of  tried  and  valued  friendships.  I  want  to  reveal  the 
real  man  whom  Joseph  Addison,  his  political  opponent, 
called — "  The  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age  "  ;  the  man 
whom  Temple  found  indispensable  in  his  household ; 
the  man  whom  Harley  (Lord  Bolingbroke),  Arbuthnot, 
Pope,  and  Gay  (four  very  different  men)  grappled  to 
their  souls  with  hooks  of  steel ;  the  man  whom  Hester 
Johnson  loved,  as  only  a  woman  can  love,  devotedly  and 
worshipfully  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life ;  the  man  who 
gave  his  life  to  truth,  who  championed  the  oppressed, 
and  whose  one  constant  aim  was  to  raise  mankind  and 
make  the  world  nobler,  better,  and  more  beautiful. 

In  undertaking  the  defence  of  Swift  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact 
standard  by  which  he  is  to  be  tested.  It  is  natural  for 
the  ordinary  human  being  to  put  himself  in  his  place  and 
argue — "If  I  had  had  that  temptation  I  should  have 
succumbed,  therefore  he  must  have  done  so."  And  Swift 
presents  us  with  another  difficulty — he  scorned  explana- 
tion, he  defied  critics,  and  he  used  words  which  were 
at  times  capable  of  an  interpretation  not  to  his  credit. 
Our  verdict  cannot  therefore  be  delivered  until  we  really 
understand  the  man  himself,  discover  his  inner  purpose, 
and  realise  his  ideal.  His  methods  are  of  quite  secondary 
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importance;  it  is  his  purpose  which  alone  provides  the 
clue  to  the  truth. 

Thi-  admission  must  be  frankly  made  that  Swift  had  a 
tempestuous  temper,  and  that  his  manner  often  lacked 
grace — surface  faults  which  are  explicable,  and  if  men 
were  to  be  condemned  for  them  even  a  Socrates  would 
not  escape  the  lash.  We  admit  Swift's  vulgarity  of 
expression,  and  do  not  seek  to  excuse  it.  This  only  can  be 
said,  though  not  in  condonation — it  is  easier  to  avoid  the 
ill-effects  of  Swift's  outspoken  epithets,  than,  say,  the 
subtle  lasciviousness  of  a  Congreve  or  the  insidious  slime 
of  a  Sterne.  Swift's  coarseness  repels,  but  it  does  not 
corrupt;  it  remains  a  fault  all  the  same. 

We  shall  admit,  too,  that  Swift  changed  from  Whig 
to  Tory,  an  event  in  political  history  not  unknown  before 
or  after,  and  not  deemed  unforgivable  when  the  reason 
for  the  change  is  creditable.  We  must  view  Swift's  life 
as  a  whole,  and  not  in  sections,  and  when  we  do  this  we 
shall  comprehend  his  attitude  and  discover  the  supreme 
and  dominating  idea  which  influenced  his  conduct  as 
man,  as  author,  as  satirist,  as  cleric,  as  politician  and  as 
lover.  He  was  ruled  throughout  by  one  thought,  one 
re  :  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  ideal,  though  he  sought 
to  reach  it  by  a  variety  of  paths.  That  ideal  was  the 
purifying  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

De.spitt-  Macaulay's  thrice  repeated  dogmatic  assertion 
thai  Swift  was  an  Irishman— as  if  that  were  a  reproach- 
he  was  of  sound  Mnglish  stock,  born  in  Ireland  without 
his  consent  during  his  parents'  temporary  sojourn  in 
Dublin,  and  compelled  to  live  manv  peaia  in  Ireland 
i^t  his  will.  He  disliked  the  country,  he  manfully 
did  his  duty  in  it,  and  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  justice  he 
championed  the  cause  of  the  people  for  whom  person  all  v 
he  had  not  an  atom  of  esteem--but  when  they  \\ere 
\\  nmged  he  rush.-d  to  their  support,  even  at  his  own  peril, 
ttes  a  bare  truth  whm  he  says  ih.n  S\\ift 
"narrouK  .->caped  plucking"  at  Dublin;  but  he  con- 
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ceals  the  further  and  more  important  truths  that  Swift 
was  only  fifteen  at  the  time,  that  he  was  poor  and 
depressed,  that  he  subsequently  took  his  full  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  that  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  himself 
ten  hours  a  day  while  at  Sir  William  Temple's,  and  thus 
became  a  foremost  classic  scholar  whilst  still  in  the 
twenties.  Macaulay  is  wrong,  and  maliciously  wrong,  in 
sneering  at  "  the  flirtation  in  the  servants'  hall."  Hester 
Johnson  was  then  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age ;  Swift 
was  fourteen  years  older;  and  it  was  not  until  they  re- 
encountered  each  other  eight  years  later  that  any  deep 
feeling  was  generated  between  them. 

Macaulay  is  wrong  in  describing  Swift  as  uncouth, 
disagreeable  and  coarse.  His  contemporaries  declare 
that  he  had  a  fine  presence,  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner, 
and  impressive  features  which  were  "mobile  and  full  of 
nervous  energy,  the  nostrils  showing  pride,  and  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  humour" — though  he  never 
laughed.  His  eyes  ("terrible  eyes,"  according  to  Dr. 
Collier),  said  Pope,  who  was  not  addicted  to  affectionate 
rhapsody,  "  are  quite  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  there's 
a  very  uncommon  archness  in  them."  These  may  seem 
trivial  details,  but  I  mention  them,  not  so  much  to  show 
that  Swift  was  no  unattractive  person  to  the  view,  but  to 
expose  the  calumnies  of  his  traducers  who  in  their  efforts 
to  create  prejudice  decline  even  to  record  a  few  honest 
facts  as  to  his  exterior  aspect.  How  can  we  trust  them 
when  they  come  to  the  more  intangible  and  subtle  subject 
of  his  character? 

The  Life  of  Swift  has  been  written  by  a  number  of 
eminent  men,,  for  he  is  a  fascinating  subject;  yet  nearly 
all  the  earlier  ones  were  vitiated  by  some  prejudice  or 
weakness  of  the  writers.  He  is  a  mocking  spirit,  never 
captured  and  held.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than 
the  work  of  vituperation  began.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Furies  were  let  loose.  Even  his  mother — a  woman  of 
lofty  and  unsullied  nature — was  not  spared,  and  she  was 
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slandered  so  that   his  legitimacy   could   be  questioned. 

The  first  task  imposed  on  a  loving  kinsman,  Mr.  Deane 

Swift,  was  to  publish  a  reply  to  critics  and  a  vindication 

and    to   disperse   scores   of   loose  and    lying    rumours. 

ime  short  of  murder  was  imputed  to  him,  but  to 

make    the    indictment   complete   he   was    -and    still    is— 

accused  of  murder   in   his  heart,  and  of   "cutting  and 

mutilating  "  the  human  race.  His  motives  are  impugned, 

-  denied,  his  words  perverted,  his  satires  con- 

d  as  facts,  his  facts  as  falsities.     He  was  denounced 

n    Ishmael,  with  his  hand  against  every   man,  and 

man's  hand  against  him;  a  charlatan,  a  rebel,  a 

madman.     This  of   the  author   who   has  given    us  the 

immortal  Gulliver,  and  who  fought  for  justice,  liberty, 

and  reform.     It  is  the  British  mode  of  honouring  one  of 

sons  and  "  done  historically."     No  wonder 

:  — 

On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiric. 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric . 
Hated  by  fools,  and  fools  to  hate, 
Be  that  my  motto,  and  my  fate. 

In    a   degenerate    and    selfish   age    he   maintained    a 
lar  independence  and  integrity.     Tnlike  the  time- 
servers  and  the  parasites,  Swift  sought  no  patron  and 
accepted  no  favours;  during  the  time  of  his  prosperity 
and  power,  he  secured  office  and   position  for  men  of 
merit,  and,  as  he  proudly  declared,  "  not  one  of  them  a 
on."     That   he  expected,  and  reasonably  expected, 
some  return  for  very  valuable  services  rendered,  is  not 
denied  ;  he  got  nothing;  and  he  remarked  of  those  whom 
•  -d,  "  I   believed  they  would  leave  me  Jonathan 
M    they    found    me  ...  but    1    care    not."     He    placed 
t  before  everything;  he  was  proud  with  the  pride  of 
cons<  eniusj   he   exacted    respect;   he    refused    to 

truckU-  or  flatter,  and  s<>  far  from  being  "  servile  to  the 
great,"  he  ran  the  risk  of  offending  ih»-  -n-at  bv  insiMin- 
on  his  equality  with  them.  "  I  would  endeavour,"  h<- 
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told  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  that  my  betters  should  seek  me 
by  the  merit  of  something  distinguishable,  instead  of  my 
seeking  them." 

II. 

Never  was  a  Juvenal  more  required  than  in  that 
mid-eighteenth  century  in  which  Jonathan  Swift  was 
born.  It  was  an  age  of  cant,  sham,  and  frippery ;  an 
age  of  violence  and  cruelty;  an  age  of  unjust  privilege 
for  the  few  and  of  outrageous  servitude  for  the  many ; 
an  age  of  corruption  in  politics,  decadence  in  the  church, 
immorality  in  society;  an  age  of  showy  but  artificial 
literature ;  an  age  of  degenerate  taste  and  prostituted 
talent;  an  age  which  under  the  guise  of  the  most  elegant 
civilisation  fostered  all  the  lowest  vices  of  barbarism ;  the 
"  Augustan  age,"  with  its  thin  veneer  of  glittering  gold, 
and  underneath,  all  the  deadliest  festering  putridity. 
Every  man  has  his  price  in  the  State,  in  the  law,  in  the 
Church — except  those  men,  the  ignorant,  dumb,  blind, 
hopeless  drudges,  who  had  no  value  whatever  except  as 
beasts  of  burden  or  as  slaves  of  the  press  gang.  There 
were  no  schools.  Religion  was  a  byword.  Votes  were 
bought  and  sold.  Parliament  was  a  huge  bribery  den. 
The  King  flaunted  his  mistresses;  the  mistresses  made 
and  unmade  Bishops;  the  streets  reeked  with  profligates 
and  trulls;  drunken  orgies  were  the  fashion  ;  authors  were 
the  hacks  of  patrons;  and  Elkanah  Pye  was  Poet 
Laureate.  Demoralisation  was  a  boast.  The  dandy,  the 
sot,  and  the  strumpet  reigned.  London,  not  inaptly,  was 
likened  to  a  sewer.  Glance  at  any  period  of  English 
history,  and  you  will  find  nothing  more  hideous  and  more 
lamentable  than  the  social  state  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— the  age  which  vaunted  its  politeness,  its  gentility,  its 
perfection  of  manners;  for  all  these  were  masks  for  a 
grossness,  a  licentiousness,  a  wickedness  of  which  the 
people  were  conscious.  Far  better  the  race  of  darker 
times  which  had  been  naked  and  unashamed  because  it 
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knew  no  better,  than  this  race  of  besatined  fops  and 
panders  and  prudes  who  only  invented  new  disguises 
for  the  old  sins. 

To  this  age  Jonathan  Swift  belonged — the  man  who 
was  to  write  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  and  "  Gulliver."  He 
realised  his  destiny  to  be  the  scathing  critic,  the 
denouncer  of  offence,  the  lasher  of  folly,  and,  by  means 
of  his  unsparing  satire,  to  be  the  awakenerof  his  slothful 
fellowmen  and  the  regenerator  of  his  polluted  times.  He 
a  man  of  wrath.  He  quite  understood  his  mission 
and  accepted  its  inevitable  penalties — the  penaltv  which 
comes  to  every  Baptist  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "Repent, 
repent." 

Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men ; 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat : 
Ingratitude  he  often  found, 
And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound ; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind, 
To  merit  well  of  human  kind. 

we  find,  supplied  bv  himself,  the  keynote  to  Swift's 
character.  He  refused  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance, 
and  chose  the  hard  rough  way  ;  \ve  hear  the  jeers  and 
-  roans  that  pursue  him,  the  railing  of  the  multitude  that 
ever  resents  a  deliverer;  and  to  the  pitiful  close  of  his 
long  and  gloom v  life  we  tract1  his  course  by  his  bleeding 
feet.  The  sounds  of  virulence  have  not  died  away,  and 
the  haters  of  a  reformer  still  spend  their  fury  in 
mutilating  th<-  dead. 

An  analvsjs  o!  Swift's  writings  will  show  us  at  once 
his  object,  which  was  al\\a\s  basically  the  same  the 
exposure  (,t  evil  and  degeneracy  in  order  to  secure  reform, 
ress  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

•  Th.  Talr  of  a  Tub,"  perhaps  the  keenest  and  moM 
brilliant  satire  in  our  language,  \\as  designed  to  shame 
•it,  false  virtue,  h\  JXM TISN  ,  and  into' 
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"  The  Battle  of  the  Books  "  was  a  travesty  of  idle  and 
aimless  controversy  waged  by  scholars  and  pedants  over 
unessential  matters. 

"  The  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick  "  was  an  exposure 
of  the  Vanity  of  mankind  who  with  small  acquirements 
overestimate  their  position  in  the  universe. 

"  The  Drapier  Letters"  were  an  attack  on  fraud ;  and, 
with  other  papers  on  Irish  problems,  constituted  a  plan 
for  the  more  merciful  and  reasonable  treatment  of  an 
oppressed  race. 

'*  Gulliver's  Travels,"  his  masterpiece,  avowedly 
written  to  vex  mankind,  was  not  only  a  commentary  and 
a  burlesque  of  his  times,  but,  in  allegorical  form,  a 
deadly  exposure  of  the  degeneracy  of  misled  thinking 
man  whose  civilisation  had  brought  him  to  a  lower  stage 
of  vice  than  that  of  the  irrational  beasts. 

Most  of  the  poems,  directly  or  incidentally,  dealt  with 
the  Gulliver  theme,  and  were  indignant  outbursts  against 
the  human  state  and  its  abuses.  He  saw  always  that  men 
had  gone  astray,  that  they  had  misused  faculty,  privilege, 
and  opportunity,  that  blind  unreason  had  driven  them  to 
excess  and  wickedness,  and  that  their  developed  minds 
had  led  them  to  conceive  wrongs  and  sins  of  which  the 
undeveloped  animal  knew  nothing.  Indignant  at  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  which  boasted  of  progress 
and  supremacy,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  fury  of 
words  almost  beyond  restraint ;  and  it  is  this  sczva 
indignatio  which  has  led  the  majority  to  condemn  the 
author  as  a  monster,  and  to  lose  sight  of  his  beneficent 
purpose.  To  his  friend  Alexander  Pope  he  wrote  :  — 
"  What  I  do  is  owing  to  prefect  rage  and  resentment, 
and  the  mortifying  sight  of  slavery,  folly,  and  baseness 
about  me,  among  which  I  am  forced  to  live."  His  irony, 
his  lashings,  his  contests,  were  all  reserved  for  wrong 
and  for  degeneration. 

It  takes  a  man  of  courage  and  conscience  to  face  the 
world's  enmity,  the  only  possible  reward  to  be  looked 
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>eing  that  long  after  his  death  his  motive  may  be 
understood  and  praised.  And  Swift  even  doubted  whether 
this  justice  would  be  done  him.  There  was  irrepressible 
bitterness  in  the  mocking  lines  he  wrote  on  his  own 
dr-aih — Society  would  discuss  it  over  the  card-table  :— 

The  Dean  is  dead.     Pray,  what  is  trumps  ? 

Friends  will  lament  a  day  or  two;  an  engagement  at  a 
quadrille  will  unavoidably  prevent  attendance  at  his 
funeral ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  :  — 

A  different  scene, 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean ; 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 

Such  he  foresaw  to  be  the  reward  of  the  patriot,  the 
homage  to  the  philanthropist.  Sava  indignatio. 

III. 

Gradually  the  attacks  on  Swift  as  man  and  genius 
have  been  focussed  on  three  points — that  by  reason  of 
his  nature  he  had  no  personal  friends,  only  enemies; 
that  he  abused  the  affections  of  women ;  and  that  he 
was  a  hater  and  slanderer  of  his  fellow-men  as  shown 
in  various  diatribes,  and  especially  in  "Gulliver'> 
Trav  I  'nlikely  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  these 

three  subjects  are  combined,  and  by  considering  them 
first  separately  and  then  collectively  we  can  arrive  at  a 

•  r  understanding  of  Swift's  enigmatical  character. 
My  task  is  to  prove  that  each  count  in  the  indictment  is 
false.'  By  demonstrating  what  is  true  I  hope  to  reveal  t In- 
human being  as  fashioned  by  his  Maker. 

If  a  man  has  no  friends  something  is  wrong  with  the 
man's  character.  Friends  must  be  chosen  on  principle, 
with  discrimination,  and  must  be  worth  the  having;  ami 
the  seeker  in  turn  must  himself  be  deserving  of  tin* 
honoured  name  of  friend.  Swift  provides  an  admirable 

iple    in     every     particular.      His    attitude     towards 
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mankind,  which  his  acts  demonstrated  to  be  perfectly 
sincere,  was  expressed  in  these  words  :  "I  have  ever 
hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  communities,  and  all 
my  love  is  towards  individuals;  for  instance,  I  hate  the 
tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one,  and 
Judge  Such-a-one;  .  .  .  but  principally  I  hate  and  detest 
that  animal  called  man,  although  I  heartily  love  John, 
Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth."  Remarking  on  which 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  justly  observes  :  "  Which  is  better, 
to  love  John,  Peter,  and  Thomas  with  a  constant  heart,  or, 
feigning  a  bland  and  general  love  of  abstract  humanity, 
to  wreak  a  wild  revenge  upon  individuals."  .  .  .  "The 
Friend  of  Man  is  seldom  the  friend  of  men."  For 
general,  vague,  universal  philanthropy,  diffused  among 
all  and  bestowed  upon  none,  Swift  could  find  no  place. 
He  preferred  chosen  friends,  and  his  compassion  was 
devoted  to  definite  objects.  He  had  the  highest  ideal  of 
what  friendship  should  be.  He  wanted  to  establish  a 
union  among  kindred  spirits,  and  he  dreamt  of  bringing 
together  men  of  genius.  That  dream  he  partly  realised, 
and  many  years  saw  an  inseparable  five  meeting  and 
communing — Arbuthnot,  Harley,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift. 
They  delighted  in  each  other's  society.  They  had  their 
temporary  fallings  out,  and  renewings  of  their  love.  They 
were  mutually  helpful  (Swift  provided  Gay  with  his 
theme  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera") — they  were  sympa- 
thetic, they  were  moral  supports  to  each  other.  Men  of 
varying  talent,  they  were  sundered  by  no  jealousy  or 
rivalry  in  wealth,  or  fame,  or  station.  Their  common 
bond  was  honesty  and  love  of  truth ;  and  the  older  they 
grew  the  more  tender  they  became.  They  were  brethren, 
and  Swift  was  their  acknowledged  chief.  How  loyal 
they  were  to  him  !  Harley  wrote  :  "  I  loved  you  twenty 
years  ago;  I  thought  of  you  as  well  as  I  do  now." 
Arbuthnot  wrote  from  his  deathbed:  "I  shall,  to  the 
last  moment,  preserve  my  love  and  esteem  for  you,  being 
well  assured  you  will  never  leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
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honour."  Such  were  the  tributes  of  noble  men  to  the 
man  who  was  said  to  be  incapable  of  making  friends,  or 
only  eager  to  affront  them. 

This  terrible  misanthrope,  this  man  who  flung  his 
benefactions  in  men's  faces,  this  morose  self-seeker,  this 
hater  of  men — what  are  the  actual  deeds  recorded  of  him  ? 
1  will  name  a  few.  He  found  places  for  Steele,  Rowe, 
and  Farnell ;  he  assisted  Congreve,  and  was  able  to  say  : 
"  I  have  made  a  worthv  man  happy,  and  that  is  a  good 
work  "  ;  he  collected  a  thousand  guineas  for  Pope; 
he  found  work  and  wage  for  William  Harrison,  a  young 
man  of  talent,  provided  him  with  a  journal,  and,  though 
he  was  then  blind,  penned  articles  for  him  in  the  desire  to 

:  practical  use,  and  he  took  him  a  hundred  guineas 

i  he  heard  he  was  dying;  he  sent  continual  presents 
to  his  mother  out  of  sheer  affection,  for  she  was  not  in 
need. 

IV. 

44  Well,"  say  the  enemies,  "  if,  after  all,  it  cannot  be 
proved  he  hated  his  fellow-men,  we  ran  easilv  pro\v  h<« 
abused  women.  Think  of  Stella."  Ves,  think  of  Stella, 
the  woman  of  his  idealised  love,  the  woman  who  never 
resented  his  treatment  of  her  for  thirty-two  years,  and 
who  blessed  him  when  he  tended  her  and  prayed  with  her 
on  her  death-bed.  Idealism  in  love  is  very  difficult  for  us 
normal  men  to  understand;  it  is  easier  to  misjudge  it,  to 
scoff  at  it,  and  to  suspect  it,  because  we  regard  it  from 
the  common  human  standpoint,  and  test  it  by  our  own 
weakness  and  infirmity.  Men  like  Plato,  Dante,  ami 

i»?l  Angelo  were  so  immeasurably  above  their  fellow- 

nv-n  that  when  we  say  they  were  "beyond  the  natural  " 

we  are  but  too  apt   to  imply  that  they  were  tin-natural. 

i-annot    account    for  that    loftiness  of   thought,    that 

intellectual    devotion    to   beauty,    that    spiritual    worship. 

!i  »-\alt  their  love  of  a  woman  to  a  height  transcend- 
ing all  physical  passion,  and  make  such  a  passion  a| 
comparatively    mean   and   low-  not     that     it     is    to    be 
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condemned,  only  to  be  put  in  its  right  place  as  inferior. 
"He  who  takes  away  the  reverence,"  said  Montaigne, 
"  defaces  at  the  same  time  the  lustre."  These  idealists 
find  no  fault  with  marriage, — Dante  himself  was  a 
married  man,  and  Swift  in  his  youth  had  desired  to 
marry — but  in  particular  instances  their  love  was  so 
excelling  that  a  new  element  entered  into  it,  a  devoutness, 
a  sanctity,  which  made  a  Beatrice  or  a  Vittoria  Colonna 
more  saint  than  woman.  Beatrice  and  Vittoria  might 
be  the  wives  of  other  men,  but  not  their  wives.  Such  a 
union  was  not  desired ;  it  was  upon  a  lower  plane.  So 
Beatrice  became  transfigured  into  the  angel-guide  of 
Dante,  and  Vittoria  into  the  intellectual  inspiration  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  case  is  well  put  by  Emerson,  who 
tells  us  that  Michel  Angelo's  doctrine  was  that  "a 
beautiful  person  is  sent  into  the  world  as  an  image  of  the 
divine  beauty  not  to  provoke  but  to  purify  the  sensual 
into  an  intellectual  and  divine  love.  He  enthrones  his 
mistress  as  a  benignant  angel,  who  is  to  refine  and  perfect 
his  own  character."* 

What  is  very  plain  is  that  Swift  was  a  Platonist,  and 
that  intellectual  union  was  more  to  him  than  conjugality. 
I  do  not  say  he  was  right ;  I  only  contend  that  since  he 
held  that  view  it  is  to  his  eternal  honour  that  he  acted 
accordingly,  and  acted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of 
strong  temptation.  His  resistance  adds  to  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  and  demonstrates  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions.  He  yielded  neither  to  Vanessa  nor  to  Stella. 
It  is  in  his  poem  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  " —probably 
his  greatest  poem — that  the  supreme  revelation  is  made. 
Here  was  a  woman  literally  dying  of  love  for  him ;  his 
pupil  had  become  his  passionate  admirer;  she  made  the 
advances ;  she  offered  him  her  beauty  and  her  fortune ; 
she  idolised  him,  and  she  gave  up  her  life  for  him;  but 

*  In  the  original  paper  an  account  was  given  of  the  various 
"  explanations "  for  Swift's  not  marrying  Stella,  and  their  falsity 
exposed.  For  lack  of  space,  the  arguments  are  not  repeated  here. 
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he  was  not  to  be  moved,  though  undoubtedly  he  held 
h<T  in  high  regard  and  even  affection.  But  principle 
triumphed  over  desire — the  ideal  was  more  than  human 
bliss. 

Swift's  relationship  with  Stella  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  study  his  life  and  his  opinions.  He  believed — how 
inexplicable  it  is  to  persons  of  lower  minds  and  baser 
appetites  ! — in  pure  friendship  between  men  and  women. 
He  thought  that  a  man  and  woman,  truly  understanding 
each  other,  admiring  each  other's  fine  natures,  valuing  the 
qualitv  of  each  other's  minds,  could  enjoy  an  unsullied 
intellectual  relationship.  Love,  in  the  sensual  aspect,  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  His  ideal  was  chastity,  and  the 
^  \  problem  left  him  confounded.  He  knew  nothing  of 

•on,  but  he  was  enchanted  by  grace.  He  wanted  a 
woman  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  whom  he  could  pour 
out  his  thoughts,  in  whom  he  could  find  sympathy  and 
comfort.  One,  and  one  only,  was  equal  to  the  great  task, 
and  one,  and  one  only,  could  realise  his  expectations 
and  be  worthy  of  his  faith — it  was  Hester  Johnson,  his 
"  Mar,"  whom  he  etherealised  and  honoured.  Marriage 
in  such  a  case  would  have  been  a  debasement,  and  Swift, 
with  his  peculiarity  of  views,  would  have  shrunk  from  it 
with  horror  and  loathing.  There  is  no  trace  of  passion 
in  his  poems;  and  in  his  interminable  letters  (addressed 
jointly  to  Stella  and  Mrs.  Din  is  if  to  avoid  all 

mlitv  of  misapprehension  and  Compromise)  the 
endearing  phrases  never  <  \ceed  what  friendship  would 
and  the  two  women  share  them  without  distinc- 
tion. This  beautiful  communion  heiueen  Swift  and 
Stella  is  a  triumphant  proof  that  -n-at  natures  are  capable 
of  platonic  affection,  and  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  unmarred 

in  of  life  and  conduct  \\hich  Swift  had  mapped  out 
for  himself. 

Prom    everything    \v<-    can    l.-am    of    this   noble,   disin- 

man   sin-   \\as  worthy   of   the 
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consecrated  place  he  assigned  to  her.  Idealism  is 
ascension;  it  is  exaltation  of  thought,  a  purification  of 
purpose.  Consider  Swift's  own  avowals,  and  you  find 
he  attained  to  this;  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  love  the 
ancient  poets  sang— 

A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined. 
Conceived  and  kindled  in  the  mind. 
Which  having  found  an  equal  flame, 
Unites,  and  both  become  the  same — 

and  he  deplored  that  "  no  such  fire  "  now  animated  men 
and  women,  but  was  replaced  by  "  gross  desire  " 

Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres, 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers. 

Such  were  his  words  to  Vanessa,  who  pondered  marriage ; 
but  when  he  wrote  of  Stella,  it  was  to  dwell  exclusively 
upon  the  "angel's  mind,"  upon  ''honour  and  virtue," 
upon  "  good  actions,"  upon  the  divinity  which  is  inter- 
fused with  human  existence.  In  the  prayer  he  uttered 
at  her  couch  when  she  was  dying,  he  spoke  of  her 
"  contempt  of  worldly  things  and  vanities  that  she  had 
shown  in  the  whole  conduct  of  her  life  ";  and  in  that 
solemn  hour  he  breathed  no  more  ardent  word  than 
"  friend  " — but  it  represented  everything. 

V. 

I  come  to  the  third  and  last  allegation.  The  commonest 
gibe  at  Swrift  is  that  he  was  a  hater  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
true  saying  with  a  totally  false  implication.  As  I  have 
already  shown  when  dealing  with  his  friendships,  it  does 
not  mean,  as  is  assumed,  that  he  hated  individual  man ; 
what  he  hated  and  deplored  was  humanity  in  its  fallen 
condition.  He  loved  his  fellow-man  so  much  that  he 
sought  his  uplift,  his  betterment,  his  greater  happiness, 
and  his  salvation.  He  saw  him  in  a  morass,  and  he 
desired  to  rescue  him.  He  found  him  hopeless,  and  he 
wished  to  inspire  new  hope  in  him.  His  mighty  service 
was  to  indicate  where  danger  lay.  How  could  he  do  this 
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effectually  ?  By  causing  the  man  to  have  a  contempt 
for  his  debasement,  and  so  make  an  effort  to  escape  from 
;'.  Swift,  specially  gifted  in  this  capacity,  chose  the 
method  of  the  satirist,  not  the  preacher.  Satire  always 
seems  cruel,  because  it  stings,  and  stings  rouse  resent- 
ment. Besides,  it  is  true  that  Swift  was  almost  fanatical 
in  his  sense  of  wrong,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  for  men 
to  be  told  that  they  were  lower  than  the  animals.  \Ve 
almost  feel  indignant  to-day  when  we  read  the  poem, 
"The  Beasts'  Confession,"  with  its  biting  epigram  by 
\\a\  of  conclusion  that 

Beasts  may  degenerate  into  men. 
It  was  Swift's  conviction  that 

\\  e.  whom  reason  ought  to  sway 
Mistake  our  tak-nts   every   day, 

and  to  prove  his  point  he  wrote  "  Gulliver." 

Tharkerav    said    that    for    the    "  horrible,    shameful, 

unmanly,    blasphemous "    moral   of    "Gulliver,"    Swift 

should  be  hooted;  which  plainly  shows  that  he  had  not 

the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  moral  was.     Boswell,  in  his 

<>!     Johnson,    quotes    with    approval    Sir     David 

Dalrymple  :    "  Swift  mangles    human    nature.     He   cuts 

and  slashes  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  like 

the  tyrant  who  said,  '  Strike  50  thai  he  may  feel  himself 

Sir   David  forgot   that   he  who  cuts  and   slashes 

•ising  the  surgeon's  knife  to  effect  a  cure.     That 

with  Swift.      He  was  engaged   in     '  moving 

an   ulcer   from  society,     lie  had   "a   vivid   sense  of  the 

loathsomeness  of  tin-  human  body,"  and,  like  Tenn\ 

:it  have  described  it  as 

rat.-d   ilnnm'mi 
«•   with  all 

•ft  (lid  not  slander  the  hum;i  Me  only  d<'| 

it,  and   the  fault   \\as  \\ith   ihr  \\i> 

obje<  '  !    Ha/litt,    r<WM   t«.    strip    empiv    pride   and 

grandeur    «>f    the   imposing    air    \\hich    external    circum- 
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tances  threw  around  them  ...  he  enlarges  or  diminishes 
the  scale,  as  he  wishes  to  show  the  insignificance  or  the 
grossness  of  our  over-weening  self-love.  .  .  .  He  has 
taken  a  new  view  of  human  nature,  such  as  a  being  of  a 
higher  sphere  might  take  of  it ;  he  has  torn  the  scales 
from  of!  his  moral  vision  ;  he  has  tried  an  experiment 
upon  human  life,  and  sifted  its  pretentions  from  the  alloy 
of  circumstances;  he  has  measured  it  with  a  rule,  has 
weighed  it  in  a  balance,  and  found  it,  for  the  most  part, 
wanting  and  worthless — in  substance  and  in  show. 
Nothing  solid,  nothing  valuable  is  left  in  the  system  but 
virtue  and  wisdom."  "  What  a  libel  is  this  upon 
mankind,"  observes  Hazlitt  caustically.  "What  a 
convincing  proof  of  misanthropy  !  What  presumption 
to  show  men  what  they  are,  and  to  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  be  !"  And  his  final  words  of  Gulliver  are  : 
"  It  is  an  attempt  to  tear  off  the  mask  of  imposture  from 
the  world ;  and  nothing  but  imposture  has  a  right  to 
complain  of  it." 

Swift  awakened  men  from  the  dream  of  the  Hesperides 
where  all  was  decaying  and  degenerate ;  and  the  thanks 
he  received  for  truth  took  the  form  of  arraigning  him  as 
an  inhuman  perjurer. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  outcome  of  Swift's  idea  that 
the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  (Pope,  Gay, 
Arbuthnot,  and  himself)  should  write  "  a  complete  satire 
on  the  abuses  of  learning,"  exposed  the  follies  of  the  age 
and  showed  how  the  whole  world  would  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  a  disinterested  spectator  peering  through  each  end 
of  the  telescope  in  turn.  Gulliver  beholds  it  large  and 
beholds  it  small,  and  can  judge  of  the  grossness  and  the 
meanness  of  mankind;  he  satirised  real  men  and  real 
events;  he  laughed  at  vain  philosophy,  speculation,  and 
superstition  ;  and  he  found  depravity  every  where,  remorse- 
lessly to  be  exposed  and  condemned.  But  his  motive  was 
not  to  rail.  He  was  grieved  at  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  he  sought  its  amendment,  he  desired  to  stir  its 
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conscience  and  awaken  its  consciousness,  he  believed  that 
the  only  means  to  secure  improvement  was  to  fill  the 
mind  with  indignation  and  discontent,  with  shame,  with 
rebellion;  and  "  upon  this  great  foundation  of  misan- 
thropy," he  wrote,  4t  though  not  in  Timon's  manner,  the 
whole  building  of  my  '  Travels'  is  erected;  and  I  never 
will  have  peace  of  mind  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my 
opin  Here  is  the  pure  purpose,  the  enlightened 

and  admirable  purpose,  of  the  man  as  ardent  for  reform 
•crates  who  by  other  methods  had  worked  on  the 
ine — "  Man,  know  thyself." 

1  do  not  ask  pity  for  this  man — he  himself  would  not 

^hed  it  ;  I  ask  for  justice.     His  gifts  are  acknow- 

d,  but  his  use  of  them  has  been  misrepresented.     I 

or  an  understanding  of  his  purpose  and  his  ideals. 

I  a.sk  you  to  perceive  his  real  character  as  a  man,  to  spare 

him   undeserved   blows,   to  defend   him   from   malicious 

vs.   to  refuse  to  associate  him   with   scandal,  to 

vindicate  his  integriu ,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  puritv 

of  life.     I  ask  you  to  defend  him  from  slander  and  lies. 

perversions,  and  insults,  and  to  accept  him  as  a  lover  ot 

truth  and  honesty,  a  hater  of  wrong,  a  zealot  for  liberty,  a 

rr  for  redemption  and  reform.     I  am  asking  you  to 

Jonathan  Swift  to  your  heart  as  a  friend,  even  as 

friend  to  all  men  of  worth,  of  honour,  of  noble 

aspiration,  and  of  -»-ntle  mind.      It    is  true  that   he  u^-d 

soft  words;  but  lie  would  have  been 

a  traitor  to  himself  and  his  aims  had  he  cravenh   >«• 

pon  which  he  deem<-d  less  effectual.    I  lis  vindication 
lon^  overdue,  but  it  is  coming  slowly  but  surely. 
^uift   will   take   his   place  among   the   I  4   the 

\Ve  owe  him  a  mighty  debt.      How  can  \\«-  p.: 
•taph   supplies   the   ansv.  • 

Ubi  B»V  .  ,tio — 

Where  aava^.  .-nmot    furthrr  t«\ir  tin-  heart  to  pieces, 

..rllrr.  and  imitate,  if  you  caxi  .nj.-d  vindicator 

of  human  fre< 


-THE   SWEET    INFLUENCES   OF  THE 
PLEIADES." 

By  CHARLES  H.  BELLAMY. 

Heaven 

Is  the  Book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  His  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years. 

Milton. 

'"PHE  Pleiades — that  beautiful  cluster  of  stars  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  the  second  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
must  be  well  known  to  every  star  gazer,  and  the  veriest 
tyro  in  astronomy  delights  to  trace  their  march  in  the 
midnight  sky  through  the  equinoxes,  counting  their  six 
bright  luminaries,  and  speculating  on  the  fate  of  the 
seventh,  which  tradition  says  has  disappeared,  a  not  very 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  which  made  the  famous 
"  seven  "  stars,  although  persons  of  exceptionally  good 
eyesight  can  distinguish  stars  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  a 
telescope,  reveals  myriads  of  stars  in  the  cluster  which 
appeared  to  only  have  six.  This  group  forms  with  the 
Pole  Star  and  the  twin  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  three 
angular  points  of  a  figure  which  is  nearly  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

Then  the  student  of  mythology  delights  to  follow  the 
correlation  between  the  Pleiades  of  astronomy  and  the 
Pleiades  of  Greek  mythology.  In  the  latter,  according 
to  the  most  general  account,  they  were  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
Their  history  is  differently  related  by  the  Greek 
mythologists;  according  to  some  authorities,  they  com- 
mitted suicide  from  grief,  either  at  the  death  of  their 
sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the  fate  of  their  father,  Atlas ; 
according  to  others  they  were  the  companions  of  Artemis 
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(Diana),  and  being  pursued  by  Orion,  were  rescued  from 
him  by  the  gods  by  being  translated  to  the  sky ;  all 
authorities,  however,  agree  that,  after  their  death  or 
translation,  they  were  transformed  into  stars,  and  placed 
near  the  back  of  the  Bull.  Only  six  of  these  stars  being 
now  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ancients  believed 
that  the  seventh  hid  herself  from  shame,  she  alone  of 
the  Pleiades  having  married  a  mortal,  Sisyphus,  King  of 
Corinth,  while  her  sisters  were  the  spouses  of  different 
gods.  Their  names  are :  Alcyone,  Electra,  Maia, 
Taygeta,  Celeno,  Sterope  and  Merope ;  the  last  is  the 
invisible  one. 

The  early  races  of  mankind  were  not  good  carto- 
graphers, as  far  as  this  terrestrial  globe  is  concerned, 
but  they  skilfullv  mapped  out  the  heavens,  at  any  rate 
the  constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  they  knew 
and  named  each  star,  timed  its  rising  and  setting,  and 
even  regulated  their  seasons  by  them.  Amongst  their 
favourites  were  the  Bands  or  Belt  of  Orion,  Ursa  with 
the  Wain,  Polaris;  but  the  group  of  the  Pleiades  had  a 
special  charm  for  them.  Manilius,  the  astronomical  poet 
of  the  Romans,  singing  of  the  Zodiac,  commences  :  — 

First  Aries,  glorious  in  his  golden  wool, 
Looks  back  and  wonders  at  the  mighty  Bull. 

And  of  ( )rion  says  :  — 

Orion's   beams — Orion's   beams — 

emmed  belt,  and   shining  blade; 

•-|p-  -<f  light,  his  silvery  streams, 
And    gloomy   gulfs  of   mystic   shade; 

Virgil,  in  I  )rvden's  translation,  says  :  — 

Around  our  poles  the  spiry  dragon  glides, 
like  a  wand'ring  stream,  the  Bear  di\ 

Hr-Kxl,    \\h<>    lived    perhaps    n«-arl\     ;>,ooo    years    ago, 

referring  to  the  invisibility  of  the  Pleiades  for  a  certain 

i hex    disappear    from    our    heavens,    and    are 
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not  seen  again  in  the  evening  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  they  reappear  in  the  north-east,  about 
10  p.m.,  says  :  — 

This   is  a  time   when   forty   days   they   lie, 
And  forty  nights  concealed  from  human  eye, 
But  in  the  course  of  the  revolving  year, 
When  the  swain  sharps  the  scythe,  again  appear. 

And  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry,  who  if  he  lived  at  all, 
lived  at  a  still  earlier  period,  in  his  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  says  there  was  engraved  on  it:  — 

The  Heaven,  the  Sea, 

The  Sun  that  rests  not,  and  the  Moon  f  ull-orb'd, 
There,  also,  all  the  stars  which  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  skies, 
The  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  and  the  might 
Of  the  huge  Orion,  with  him  Ursa  call'd 
Known  also  by  his  popular  name,  the  Wain, 
Whilst  wheeling  round  the  Pole  still  looks  toward 
Orion ;  only  star  of  these  denied 
To  slake  his  beams  in  Ocean's  briny  baths. 

The  prophet-herdsman,  Amos,  in  calling  upon  the  house 
of  Israel  s^ys,  according  to  the  revised  version  of  his 
prophecy  :  — 

Seek  him  that  maketh  the  Pleiades  and  Orion, 

And  turneth  the  shadows  of  death  into  the  morning, 

And  maketh  the  day   diark   with  night. 

Whilst  the  Emir  Job,  or  whoever  wrote  the  book  bearing 
his  name,  says  that  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  amidst  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  natural 
phenomena,  with  references  to  the  habits  of  animals, 
birds  and  fishes,  displays  amazing  astronomical  know- 
ledge in  the  passage  which  has  suggested  the  title  of 
this  paper  : 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades, 

Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 

Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth*  in  his  season  ? 

Or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturust  with  his  sons? 

Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ? 

Canst  thou  set  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ? 
*The    Zodiac.  t  The    Bear. 
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We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  our  title  does  not  agree 
textually  with  the  first  line  of  the  above  quotation;  we 
have  inserted  the  article  THE  before  the  word  Pleiades, 
but  we  have  the  warrant  of  the  Revised  Version  for  this 
addition. 

In  another  passage  Job,  speaking  of  God,  says  :  — 

Which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not; 
And   sealeth   up  the   stars. 
Which  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens, 
And  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades, 
And  the  chambers  of  the  south. 

Does  not  this  last  line  evince  a  greater  acquaintance  with 
the  heavens  than  we  care  to  credit  to  those  stay-at-home 
observers?  Surely,  "  the  chambers  of  the  south"  is  a 
reference  to  the  unseen  regions  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, with  its  own  set  of  stars,  as  distinguished  from 
those  just  mentioned  of  the  northern.  The  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  never  emerge  into  our  view,  but 
"-main  hidden  as  if  in  secret  "chambers."  The  true 
structure  of  the  earth  is  here  implied,  ages  before  the 
advent  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 

U  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  early  sages,  poets, 
shepherds  and  dwellrrs  in  the  deserts  should  find  their 

of  God  in  the  Heavens,  as  our  own  poet  Milton 
puts  it  ?  Thev  were  not  great  travellers,  and  if  they  did 
visit  oth<  g  and  countries  there  were  not  so  many 

wonders  and  sights  to  see  and  describe  as  the  modern 

•  •-trotter  finds  m  write  about  (your  humble  s< 
amongst   thrrnX  and  so,  quite  naturally,  their  eyes  were 

to  the  broad  expanse  of  the  heavens,  thev  learned 

tfl    matches,    its    Devi  ;ig   changes,    and 

ot     us    v,  mider    and     beauties.      The    shepherd 

astroix  nu 

Watched  from  the  centres  of  their  Bleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuriis.  th.it     ••!  m.  .1  to  move, 
Carr  in  perpetual  round 

Decree*  and  resolt.  he  nod*. 
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The  Scriptures  teem  with  references  to  the  empyrean 
vistas,  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  everyone, 
but  perhaps  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  betrays  more 
affection  for  them  than  the  other  writers  in  the  volume, 
as  he  also  shows  a  much  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  forces  of  nature,  the  animals  that  inhabit  the 
earth  and  its  forests,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  denizens 
of  the  vasty  deep.  The  youngest  reader  of  the  Bible  has 
no  doubt  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  apparently  this 
writer  knew  the  stars  by  the  same  names  as  we  do,  until 
it  is  explained  to  him  that  these  names  are  the  guesses  of 
the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  original 
manuscripts.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  passage  which 
has  supplied  us  with  the  title,  and  let  us  see  with  what 
true  perception  they  have  guessed,  always  premising 
that  for  our  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words  we  are 
bound  to  fall  back  upon  the  help  of  Hebraists  and 
commentators. 

In  the  passage  which  cites  Arcturus,  Orion  and  Pleiades 
the  Hebrew  words  are  Ash,  Cesil  and  Cimah,  but  when 
this  latter  word  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  the 
translators  render  it  "the  seven  stars,"  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  being  "  the  heap  or  cluster,"  and  this 
heap  or  cluster  can  surely  only  have  reference  to  but  one 
such — the  Pleiades.  The  eastern  poets  Hafiz,  Sadi,  etc., 
describe  them  as  brilliant  rosettes.  But  we  shall  see  that 
this  view  is  strengthened  when  presently  we  come  to 
consider  "the  sweet  influences."  The  passage  in  Job 
asks,  "  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ?" 
Here  the  translators  have  left  the  Hebrew  word,  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is  "stopping  places."  Surely 
this  points  to  the  twelve  signs  or  stopping  places  of  the 
Zodiac  which  come  forth  in  their  season,  and  which  the 
ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  twelve 
stopping  places  or  stages  of  the  annual  progress  of  the 
sun.  The  Hebrew  word  Cesil  which  the  translators 
render  Orion,  means  a  fool  or  irreligious  man,  answering 
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•  \  :mrod  (lit.  let  us  rcbel\  the  rebel  against  God,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  the  forcefulness  of  this  meaning,  when 
contrasted  with  the  Pleiades. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  considerable  difficulty  has  been  at 
all  times  felt  in  determining  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
nomical  terms  used  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.     Our  version  follows  the 
Septuagint,  both  in  giving  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew 
words  and  in  producing  the  original  words  where  that 
ancient  version  did  so,  from  being  unable  to  offer  such 
synonym.    Thus  we  have  but  little  hesitation  in  supposing 
the    Hebrew    word    Cimah    clearly    indicated   the 
ellation  of  the  helical  rising  which  announced  the 
return  of  Spring.     The  Hebrew  for  "the  sweet  influ- 
Bf|  implies  whatever  is  desirable,  delightful,  or  lovely, 
and  therefore  admirably  corresponds  with  that  season  of 
which  it  formed  the  cardinal  constellation  in  the  time  of 
Job.     That  it  denotes  the  Pleiades  is  generally  agreed, 
and  is  probably  the  least  doubtful  of  the  determinations 
of  the  Septuagint.     It  is  well   known   that  the  ancients 
:  the  seasons  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  con- 
stellations.    Gesenius  translates  Cimah  as  "  bands  "  or 
"  knots,"  which  answers  better  the  parallelism.     But  the 
version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew.       The 
en  "  star-  are  closely  "  bound  "  together, — "  Canst 
thi»u  hind  or  loose  the  tie?"     "  Canst  thou  loose  the  bonds 
hich  the  constellation  Orion  (represented  in  the  east 
n  impious  giant  chained  to  the  sky)  is  held  fas' 
I  Jut   many  authorir  now   inclined   to   follow   tin- 

opinion  of  Aben  K/.ra  that  the  \\ord  Ccsil  designates  th«- 
;>ion,   a   constellation    opposed    to   the    Pleiades   In 
halt     the     heavens,     and     which     announces    tin- 
approach  of  Winter,  whilst  the  other  brings  the  Spring. 
•n«-d     rabbi,     indeed,     fixes     the    denomination. 
particularly  to  the  Star  Antares,  or  tin-  Scorpion's  I  1 
If  his  conclusion  be  correct   \\e  shall   not   fail  to  ol^ 
the  U-auiy  of  the  contrast  evolved  1>\    this  explanation. 
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Job  is  asked  if  he  could  hinder  those  "sweet  influences'* 
to  which  nature  yields  when  Cimah  announces  the 
approach  of  Spring,  or  whether  he  could  loosen  or  retard 
that  rigidity  which  contrasts  and  binds  her  fertile  bosom, 
when  the  approach  of  Winter  is  made  known  by  Cesil. 

But  returning  to  the  original  conjecture,  whilst  "  the 
sweet  influences  "  may  have  reference  to  the  supposed 
effect  on  weather  and  the  like,  or  perhaps  the  word  means 
"chain"  or  "band"  with  allusion  to  their  group;  the 
context,  however,  of  "  the  bands  of  Orion  "  seems  rather 
to  favour  the  other  idea — "Canst  thou  regulate  the 
influences  excited  by  those  several  constellations  in  either 
direction  of  increase  or  diminution?" 

Tennyson  has  a  fine  description  of  the  cluster  or  group 
of  the  Pleiades.  He  is  viewing  the  heavens  from 
Locksley  Hall  :  — 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West, 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiades,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  and  popular  of  modern 
astronomers,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Procter,  has  suggested  that 
the  Pleiades  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  fixing  the  time 
measure  at  a  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what 
particular  stage  of  observational  progress  the  stars, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  background  on  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  travel,  would  be  specially  noticed  as 
objects  likely  to  help  in  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
determination  of  the  seasons,  and  so  forth. 

The  Pleiades  being  both  conspicuous  and  unique  in 
the  heavens  must  very  early  have  been  recognised  and 
remembered.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  Pleiades 
(though  almost  certainly  it  was  the  first  known  star 
group,  while  most  probably  it  was  the  object  which  led 
to  the  first  precise  determination  of  the  year's  length),  a 
considerable  time  must  have  passed  before  the  regular 
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return     of    the    group,    at    seasons    corresponding    to 
particular  parts  of  the  year  of  seasons,   before   it  was 
recognised  by  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Procter  says  :  — 

Tin-  adoption  of  the  year  as  a  time  measure  appears  to  be  marked 

by  some  celestial  event  having  special  reference  to  the  Pleiades,  the 

I  measuring  star  group.     It  is  certain  that  this  epoch  is  related  to 

the    Pleiades    in    a   quite    unmistakable    manner.     For   at   the    epoch 

which  is  considered  as  the  real  beginning  of  astronomy  through  the 

effects  of  that  gyrational  movement  of  the  earth  which  causes  what  is 

<*d  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  star  Alcyone,  the  brightest 

of  the  Pleiades  and  nearly  central  in  the  group,  was  carried  to  such  a 

position  that  when  the  Spring  began,  the  sun  and  Alcyone  rose  to 

their  highest  in  the  southern  skies  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Then-  1^  another  remarkable  attribution  to  the  Pleiades 

[<>  which  Mr.  Procter  has  drawn  attention,  in  which  he 

shows  how  likely   it  is  that  in  the  construction   of  the 

i  Pyramid  a  due  regard  was  paid  by  its  builders  to 

the  position  of  this  cluster  of  stars.     This  tribute  to  the 

•  nomical    knowledge    of    the    ancient    Kgyptians    is 

ordinary  when  we  try  to  fix  the  age  of  these 

Mighty  pyramids  of  stone, 
Wh'rh    \vfil-c  liko  cleave  the  desert  air. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  they  must  have  been  ere. 

where  about  one  of  the  dates  3350  B.C.  or  2170  H.I  .. 
and  from  the  researches  of  K-v  ptolo-ists  it  hasbeo.m. 
all  but  certain  that  the  earlier  of  these  dates  is  very  near 

rect  epoch. 

\\V  musi  also  hear  in  mind  that  tin-  Pvramids  are  built 
with  most  accurate  reference  to  «-l«'stj;d  aspects.  The 
Great  Pyramid  is  in  latitude  30°  N.  Mr.  Procter  \\rites: 

regional  period,  in  which  i  !>••  earth's  axis  gyrates  like 
that  of  »ome  i>   ;ir..innl   the  perpendicular  to  the  ec 

termined  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of  t  In- 
best  modern  nbolize*  that  •  in  the 
dimension  of  the  pyramid's  base.  In  the  pyramid  were  preserve 
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true  standards  of  length,  area,  capacity,  weight,  density,  heat,  time 
and  money.  The  pyramid  also  indicated  by  certain  features  of  ite 
interior  structure,  that  when  it  was  built  the  "  sweet  influences  "  of 
the  Pleiades  were  exerted  from  a  most  effective  position — the 
meridian  through  the  point  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  says:  — 

There  have  been  traditions  for  long,  whence  arising  I  know  not, 
that  the  seven  overlappings  of  the  grand  gallery  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Pleiades,  those  proverbial  seven  stars  of 
the  primeval  world. 

When  therefore  the  minds  of  the  ancient  theorists 
sought  to  attribute  certain  influences  and  effects  to  the 
stars,  aided  by  their  conjunction  with  specified  periods 
of  time  or  nature,  in  the  days  when  the  stars  in  their 
courses  were  supposed  to  rule  the  fates  of  men  and 
nations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more  modern  minds 
love  to  extol  their  charms  and  occult  secrets ;  none  more 
so  than  Byron,  when  he  sings  :  — 

Ye  stars  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune — fame — power — life — have  named  themselves  a  star. 

In  conclusion,  the  deductions  which  may  be  deduced 
from  our  superficial  consideration  of  this  question  can  be 
briefly  put.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancients,  in  default 
of  our  more  accurate  scientific  methods  of  investigation, 
pleased  themselves  by  ascribing  certain  potential  influ- 
ences to  individual  stars,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
what  to  them  were  inexplicable  peculiarities  or  coinci- 
dences in  their  appearances  and  disappearances  in  their 
cycles  and  epicycles,  and  on  their  own  astrological 
predilections.  Philo  tells  us  that  the  Chaldeans  made 
everything  depend  on  the  movements  of  the  stars,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  the  order  of 
the  world.  We  can  perhaps  afford  to  smile  at  such  crude 
and  quaint  endeavours  to  account  for  physical  pheno- 
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m»-na.  but  all  the  same  it  is  a  pretty  conceit  to  fancy 
that  certain  stars  possessed  certain  influences.  There 
ma\  be  "more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy/'  but  what  appreciable  effect 
can  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  have  upon  our 
comparatively  insignificant  planet,  when  its  rays  of  light 
travelling  at  the  incredible  velocity  of  186,000  miles  a 
second,  require  three  years  to  reach  the  earth  ? 

But  what  are  the  special  attributes  with  which  they 
endowed  the  Pleiades  when  they  thought  of  their  "  sweet 
influences"  '  We  think  they  were  at  least  threefold 
formative,  invigorating  and  revivifying.  As  they 
associated  them  with  the  vernal  equinox,  they  wished 
them  to  influence  Nature  in  a  formative  manner,  to  aid 
in  invigorating  the  soil,  and  in  the  revivifving  of  the 
v«-rdant  carpet  of  forest  and  mead.  May  we  not  look  for 
these  "sweet  influences"  in  our  lives,  for  to  have  no 
-ring  springtime  in  them  would  lead  us  to  re-echo 
K'-ble's  inquiry  :  — 

And  seems  it  hard  thy  vernal  years 
Few  vernal  joys  can  show  ? 

Above  all  we  can  take  a  higher  view  of  the  stellar  expanse 

than  merely  to  attribute  an   influence  to  each  star;  \\r 

can  look  upon  these  quivering  gems  as  fulfilling  their 

: tor's   design.     Our  great   teacher  Shakespeare   has 

xpressed  this,  and  as  we  commenced  with  a 

it  ion    from    his   great    protagonist,    Milton,    we   will 

hide  with  endeavouring  with   his  eyes  to  see 

How  the  floor  of  heaven 
ick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which   thmi  hrhold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 
Still  to  the  young-eyed  * ' 
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By  NORMAN  ANGLIN. 

F  went  a  long  way  across  the  county  yesterday,  through 
many  lanes  fragrant  with  the  May,  to  visit  a 
learned  friend  who  lives  in  an  old  house  surrounded  by 
a  pleasant  conceited  garden,  that  I  might  discover  how 
his  fruit  was  setting,  also  because  I  was  in  need  of 
a  book  which  I  thought  to  find  on  the  shelves  of  his 
library.  Yet  I  passed  through  the  little  wicket  in  the 
yew  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden  with  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  I  should  find  him  at  home,  for  when 
the  *  Marlow  Buzz  '  flies  out  of  the  sedges  Dr.  Bilcliffe— 
in  spite  of  his  great  age — has  a  desire  to  desert  his  well- 
stocked  library  for  his  equally  well-stocked  trout  stream. 
Imagine  my  delight !  when  I  beheld  him  walking  on  the 
lawn  before  his  house,  a  smouldering  churchwarden  in 
his  mouth,  his  thumbs  thrust  deeply  into  the  armholes  of 
his  waistcoat — unbuttoned  by  reason  of  the  heait — and  his 
grey  head  bowed  as  though  by  the  weight  of  some 
considerable  matter. 

On  observing  me  he  exclaimed,  Now,  is  this  not 
amazing? 

To  find  you  thus?  I  said.  Indeed,  I  am  pleasantly 
surprised,  dear  Doctor. 

But,  not  heeding  my  gratification,  he  murmured  : 
That  English  Literature  should  owe  to  one  man  both 
its  most  impersonal  realistic  novel  and  its  most  intimate 
journals. 

And  who,  I  said,  might  that  one  man  be  ?  Are 
these  open  volumes  I  observe  spread  so  becomingly 
beneath  the  oak  tree,  where  the  sunlight  falls  through 
the  leaves  above  and  anemones  peep  out  of  the  grass— 
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'  lussit  H yblaeis  tribunal  stare  diva  floribus  '* — the  works 
of  that  one  man  ? 

They   are. 

And  the  Goddess,  from  her  judgment  seat  amid  the 
flowers,  has  moved  you  to  feel  a  great  enthusiasm  for  his 
wor- 

She  has. 

So  that  you  think  that  we  owe  him  a  great  debt? 

Undoubtedly. 

More  than  could  be  met  by  mere  gold  and  silver? 

Indeed,  yes. 

Now  tell  me,  Doctor,  I  said,  do  we  owe  this  debt 
to  a  living  writer  ? 

\\Y  du. 

And  you  admit  that  when  a  debt  is  greater  than 
mere  weight  of  bullion,  it  cannot  be  paid  except  by 
tremendous  enthusiasm — of  love  or  of  hate? 

Yes,  he  replied,  I  admit  that. 

Do  you  think,  I  said,  that  the  modern  world  is 
capable  of  enthusiasm? 

Least  of  all,  he  answered,  enthusiasm  for  the 
written  word. 

Which  is  perused  nowadays  only  in  trains  and 
aircraft,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  long  journeys. 

Indeed,    1    was  wondering,   he  murmured,   whether 
this  2oth  century  writer  must  wait  for  his  due  as  Ion 
that  writer  of  the  2Oth  century  B.C.,  whose  masterpiece  f 
mly  discovered  and  received  recognition  forty  years 
that  is,  thirty-eight  centuries  after  it  was  written. 

In  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  I  said, 
the  written  Knglish  word  will  have  disappeared,  except 
from  the  kinema  screen,  where  it  will  be  retained  onlv  for 

'•ditiration  of  the  superimbeciles. 

In  that  case,  he  replied,  I  shall  console  myself  with 

IL; ilium   Veneris,  L.  49. 

t  "  Talc  ..f   th<-  Shipwrecked  Sailor,"  12th  Dynasty,  discovered   in   a 
drawer  at  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Petrograd,  in  1880,  by  W.  « 
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the  hope  that  one  Englishman  of  such  a  generation  will 
be  born  blind  and  that  he,  sensing  the  tendencies  of 
our  time,  will  feel  '  Esther  Waters '  as  a  palpable  master- 
piece among  the  works  of  the  objective  schools,  and 
the  '  Hail  and  Farewell  '  trilogy,  '  A  Story-Teller's 
Holiday,'  *  Avowals  '  superior  to  the  mass  of  pseudo- 
criticism,  imitative  belle-lettres  and  war-apologies  which 
will  have  accumulated. 

Then  you  are  speaking  of  George  Moore  !  I  exclaimed. 

At  these  words  he  drew  me  to  a  seat  beneath  the  oak 
tree,  where  we  sat  pleasantly  with  the  Irishman's  works 
spread  before  us.  Dr.  Bilcliffe,  indicating  the  many 
open  pages  dappled  with  the  aureate  shower  falling 
from  above  us,  said  :  His  amazing  double  achievement 
is  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  impossible  except  when 
there  has  occurred  in  a  man  that  rare  fine  blend  of 
independence  and  susceptibility  which  only  admits 
immanent  intoxication  :  such  a  state  of  inspired  sensi- 
bility— or  enthusiasm,  you  may  call  it — as  will  enable  the 
creative  instinct  to  perform  its  function  without  any  aid 
from  those  extraneous  stimulants  which,  in  every  literary 
age,  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  less  gifted  writers.  In 
George  Moore  the  blend  has  been  so  happily  measured 
that,  beside  him,  those  whom  we  have  hitherto  regarded 
as  endowed  propitiously  now  have  an  effect  of  straining 
unbecomingly  after  inspiration.  We  smile  at  the  un- 
disguised artificiality  of  de  Maupassant  when  he  writes — 
wait  one  moment !  I  have  again  been  reading  the 
Preface  to  '  Pierre  et  Jean  ' ;  here  is  the  book  under  the 
seat  :  — 

Needful  above  all  else  is  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  and  discern, 

amid   the  multifarious  matter   which   offers   itself   for  selection,  the 

subject  which  will  absorb  all  our  faculties,  all  that  is  of  worth  in  us, 

all  our  artistic  power. 

Now,  although  Moore,  like  de  Maupassant,  confesses  to 
the  tremendous  labour  of  Letters,  never  does  he  give  us 
the  impression  that  he  is  concerned  laboriously  about  his 
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faculties;  although  he  speaks  of  having  to  revise  his 
writings,  he  does  not  speak  of  having  to  revise  his 
inspiration.  Yet,  paradoxically,  while  once  he  was  moved 
to  write  novels,  the  finest  of  which  can  be  compared  to 
Flaubert's  '  Madame  Bovary  '  and  de  Maupassant's  *  Une 
to  write  in  the  manner  of  the  French  objective 
school,  he  has  also  been  inspired  to  write  of  himself, 
intimately,  and  with  such  analyses  of  the  writer's 
psychology  as  would  have  distressed  acutely  the  said 
Flaubert  and  de  Maupassant. 

As  much,  I  said,  as  the  personal  publicity  of  seeing 
themselves — in  the  intimacy  of  their  studies  or  at 
breakfast — thrown  upon  the  kinema  screen.  But  surely, 
Doctor,  Mr.  Moore  shuns  all  publicity  save  that  of  the 
written  word,  and  if  in  his  writings  he  tells  us  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  what  sauce  he  would  have  with  his 
steak,  how  his  coffee  should  he  made  ....  it  is  with  no 
admission  that  our  concern  is  with  an  author's  life 
rather  than  an  author's  work. 

My  friend  rose  quickly  and  again  thrust  his  thumbs 
into  the  arm  holes  of  his  waistcoat.  The  question 
how  far  a  knowledge  of  an  author's  life  conduces  to 
an  understanding  of  his  work  or  the  period  in  which 
he  laboured,  is  an  absorbing  one.  Yet  if  I  plead  for  the 
-deration  of  any  personal  detail  which  will  thnm 
light  on  the  significance  of  a  difficult  passage,  I  hold  no 
brief  mr  those  persons  who  are  eager  for  the  liv. 
authors  with  the  same  instinct  which  is  avid  of  details 
concerning  the  breakfast  of  the  hangman  on  the  morning 
ot  ar  -ion;  such  persons  have  never  attempted  i<> 

read  '  Pn  mietheus  Unbound,'  but  they  are  fully  conve 
with  the  facts  of  Shelley's  Life;  they  know  that  Landor's 
'  IVntameron  '  was  written  at  the  Villa  (ilu-rardesca,  but 
hav  not   read   it. 

In     the     millennium     approaching,     I     said,     lite- 

.•rations   will    not    arise   from    the    written    word  ;    anv 
appreciation    for    Hal/ar   will   depend   on  the    number   of 
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cups  of  coffee  the  public  has  seen  him  consume,  clad  in  a 
special  sort  of  dressing-gown,  sitting  in  the  garret  of  a 
house  with  numberless  creditors  patrolling  the  streets 
around  it.  Not  the  public  only,  but  the  student  of 
Letters  too,  will  know  nothing  of  the  less  spectacular 
personalities ;  for  the  latter  will  examine  only  those 
writers  whose  sumptuous  personal  tradition  appeals  to 
his  own  egoism,  and  those  of  whose  idiosyncrasies 
nothing  is  known — such  as  the  poet  Juvenal — will  be 
forgotten. 

The  reputation  of  Juvenal,  murmured  the  Doctor,  has 
seemed  an  ideal  one  to  many,  even  modern,  writers  : 
to  live  by  one's  writings  rather  than  the  traditions  of  an 
unfortunate  life.  But  surely  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  leave  one's  work  for  the 
perusal  of  posterity  without  any  bewildering  legend 
attached;  we  must  not  blame  the  Modern  who  adds  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  to  his  collected  works,  we  must 
remember  who  was  the  patron  of  the  writer  in  Juvenal's 
day  and  who  is  his  patron  now. 

Virgil,  I  said,  was  beholden  to  the  Emperor's  minister 
Maecenas,  for  the  suggestion  of  the  "  Georgics  "  and 
to  Augustus  himself  for  the  "y£neid."  The  Modern 
hearkens  to  a  triumvirate ;  his  patron  has  three  heads — a 
very  Cerberus !  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  too,  guarding 
the  mouth  of  a  sulphurous  hell  known  as  the  circulating 
libraries — yes  the  modern  is  beholden  to  .the  publisher, 
the  librarian  and  the  advertisement  agent,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  write  his  reminiscences. 

But  surely,  he  exclaimed,  George  Moore,  the  most 
reminiscent  of  modern  authors,  is  acquitted  this  charge 
of  having  written  at  the  command  of  the  triumvirate  you 
speak  of. 

Indeed,  I  said,  he  is;  has  he  not  become  his  own 
patron,  does  he  not  jeer  at  the  popular  author,  calling  him 
the  secretary  of  the  public,  and  is  not  his  aim  to  write 
that  which  will  be  worthy,  not  of  hell,  but  of  the  Elysian 
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Fields,  so  that  the  great  dead  may  glance  at  his  writings 
without  being  moved  to  mar  the  asphodel  with  ghostly 
puki' 

My  friend   lit   his  pipe  with  extreme  deliberation.     I 

am   thinking   that   such   has  not  always  been   his  aim. 

young  man  he  was  carried  away  by  that  primeval 

ve    instinct,    which    is    dumb    so    far    as    its    own 

nature    is   concerned.      What    is   the  creative    instinct? 

An    inexplicable    reciprocity    between    the    spinal    and 

cerebral  centres,  a  power  which  drives  a  man   like  the 

very  devil;  he  himself  knows  not  whither;  neither  does 

he   realise   when   he  has  come,   nor — as  often  as   not— 

from    whose    hands    he   has    received   the   torch   which 

he    has    laid    hold    of   to    brandish    aloft. 

Apparently  only  in  his  later  years  has  Moore  realised  to 

whom  he  is  beholden  for  the  torch  of  Letters;  yet,  when 

at  last  he  was  moved  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  wrote 

in  the  old  time,  his  manner  had  still  the  same  artless 

enthusiasm  with  which,  one  imagines,  he  had  grasped  the 

living  hand  of  Tourguenielflf,  Verlaine,  Mallarme',  Pater, 

He  had  saturated  himself  with  modern  literature 

and  life;  so,  it  was  the  more  delightful  when  the  eyes 

h  had  rested  so  lovingly  on  the  great  city  of  Balzac's 

ion.  beheld  in  the  far  distance  the  tower  of  Apuleius, 

the  villa  of  Virgil's  building,  the  wondrous  citadel  of 

I  lointTic  legend. 

To  what   ancient   writer,    I    said,  would   you   compare 

>t  our  modern  '  Ave !  Salve!   \  what 

it  realist  did  the  Rome  of  Augustus  produce? 

There  wen-  no  realists  in  the  so-called  Golden  Age, 

replied  Dr.  KilrlitTe.     The  patronage  of  Augustus,  which 

seems  so  to  have   intrigued   you,    had   <>nlv   a   political 

purpose    behind    it — the    warranty    of    empire    by    the 

glorification   of   Latin    legend:    then-    were   no 

among  that  companv  which  \\alked  with  Maecenas  on  the 

Esquiline  or  climbed   the   Palatine  to  pa\    court  to  the 

IHTOr. 
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But  after  the  dark  days  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  I 
said,  there  was  a  revival  of  Letters  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  when  flourished  one  who  was  certainly  a  realist 
—the  poet  Juvenal. 

At  these  words  my  friend  glanced  towards  the  windows 
of  his  library  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  warm 
afternoon.  There  is  Caesar,  he  murmured ;  both  Caesar 
and  Moore  have  been  great  campaigners,  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Irishman  have  written  commentaries;  yet  the 
campaigns  of  Caesar  are  so  different  to  the  campaigns  of 
Moore;  their  styles,  too,  are  hugely  opposite.  Where 
Caesar  writes,  '  Itaque,  omni  senatu  necato;,  reliquos  sub 
corona  vendidit,'*  the  other — Dr.  Bilcliffe  paused  and 
stooped  to  pick  a  volume  haphazard  from  the  grass— 
the  other  writes  :  — 

It  was  at  Perren's  that  I  met  her,  and  not  at  the  commoner  "  bal  " 
in  the  Rue  Vivienne;  she  was  sitting  by  Cora  Pearl  watching  me, 
attracted  no  doubt  at  first  by  the  red  and  yellow  tights  that  I  wore. 
But  if  the  impossible  were  to  happen  ?  I  went  on  dancing.  I  met 
her  eyes  again,  and  recognising  in  them  a  look  of  invitation,  I 
summoned  up  all  my  courage  and  crossed  the  ball-room.  .  .  . 

The  Doctor,  replacing  the  volumef  on  the  grass  again, 
murmured  :  '  Itaque  '  — all  the  Senate  having  been 
slaughtered,  he  sold  the  remaining  citizens  with  chaplets 
on  their  heads. 

About  Juvenal  !   I   said. 

Herodotus !  he  replied ;  but  Moore  is  no  traveller, 
and  a  changing  scene  is  nothing  to  him  but  a  sympathetic 
backcloth  for  his  conversations,  his  reflections,  his 
criticisms.  His  conversations:  not  at  all  in  the  manner 
of  Lucian  or  Lucian's  imitators,  J  indeed  only  in 
*  Avowals  '  is  the  dialogue  separated  from  the  narrative ; 
and  elsewhere  the  narrative  is  developed  far  beyond 
the  merely  rhetorical  device  with  which  Plato  introduced 
his  books.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  such  highly- 

*  Caesar  :  Comm.  Ill,  16. 

t "  Vale."  pp.  86-87. 

J  Fontenelle,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Landor. 
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developed  anecdotal  writing  among  the  ancient  authors : 
Moore  is  telling  his  own  story,  where  he  happened  to  be 
or  be  going,  why  and  with  whom,  how  they  fell  to 
conversing  on  the  way  and,  all  the  while,  Moore  is 
writing  a  commentary  on  his  own  and  his  companion's 
remarks,  adventures.  'An  evocative  remark  ! '  he  exclaims, 
and  adds  :  '  It  set  me  thinking.  .  .  .'  Moore  records  his 
thoughts  as  carefully  and  concisely  as  that  other  great 
commentator  did  his  victims.  And  what  are  those 
thoughts,  critical  and  reflective,  but  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  man  who,  in  his  own  words,  '  started  with  the 
intention  of  travel,  but  the  train  journey  from  Calais  to 
Paris  wearied  me  so  much  that  I  rested  in  Paris  for  eight 

years '  Let  me  see,  exclaimed  Dr.  Bilcliffe,  if  I 

can  find  the  quotation,  for  I  forget  what  happened  next. 

Do  not  distress  yourself,  I  said,  on  seeing  the  Doctor 
throw  himself  on  the  grass  among  his  '  Moores  ' ;  I  can 
tell  you  what  happend.  Mr.  Moore,  as  here  you  have  so 
happily  suggested,  went  out  to  grass;  he  browsed  for 
eight  years  on  impressionist  painting,  Balzac,  Tour- 
L,ruenieff,  Zola,  the  naturalistic  novel,  music — all  these 
appealed  to  the  young  man  who  was  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  railway  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris. 
Finally,  I  believe,  he  came  home  and,  beside  a  volume 
on  painting  and  a  volume  of  critical  impressions,  wrote 
several  naturalistic  novels;  then,  after  that  masterpiece  of 
which  you  have  already  spoken  and  which  you  are,  at  this 
moment,  in  a  fair  way  to  mutilate  with  your  heel,  another 
1  so  concerned  with  musical  criticism  that  a  critic  of 
Letters  complained  that  Mr.  Moore  had  forgotten  to 
introduce  a  living  woman  into  his  book;  I  cannot 
remember  what  the  critics  of  Music  said.  But  this 
•  •quel  reval.s  a  preoccupation  with  religion,  a 
ime  of  short  stories  follows  and  then 

Then,  cried  Dr.  BilclinV.  leaping  to  his  feet,  then 
Moo  -teller,  tin-  i^reat  story-teller, 

iinly  the  greatest  stor\ -teller  of  contempor 
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if  not  of  all — English  literature.  Bv  the  way,  if  you 
want  to  compare  Moore  to  some  ancient  author,  why 
not  to  him  who  had  to  wait  thirty-eight  centuries  for 
immortality  ? 

Saying  this,  Dr.  Bilcliffe  grasped  my  arm  and  drew 
me  towards  the  open  windows  of  the  library.  As  the 
sanctified  gloom  of  this  venerable  apartment  fell  about 
me  I  heard  my  friend  murmuring :  You  know  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  did  not  write  narrative  in  an 
anecdotal  manner !  A  minute  later  he  was  reading 
from  a  book*  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  shelves  : 

I  passed  three  days  alone,  without  any  companion  other. than  mine 
own  heart;  at  night  I  lay  down  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  I  embraced 
the  darkness.  At  daybreak  I  stretched  my  legs  to  try  and  find 
something  to  put  in  my  mouth.  I  found  figs  and  grapes,  some 
magnificent  leeks  ....  I  lit  a  fire  iand  sacrificed  to  the  Gods. 

Now  I  heard  a  thundering  voice,  and  I  thought,  "  It  is  the  surging 
of  the  sea !"  The  trees  soughed,  the  earth  shook.  I  uncovered  my 
face  and  saw  that  it  was  a  serpent  was  coming t 

Yes,  the  anecdotal  manner  of  writing  originated  in 
Egypt  eleven  centuries  before  the  Homeric  period. 

But,  I  complained,  when  I  spoke  of  comparing  Mr. 
Moore  to  an  ancient  writer  I  was  thinking  more  of  his 
attitude  to  life  and  art  rather  than  of  his  style.  Now 

Juvenal .  I  stopped  horrified,  for  I  saw  that  my 

friend  was  approaching  me  with  a  bulky  manuscript. 

I  have  not  yet  read  you  this  parody  written  in  the 
style  of  the  "  Hail  and  Farewell  "  period;  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it — but  make  yourself  comfortable. 

I  sank  resignedly  into  a  chair  near  one  of  the  book- 
shelves, and  my  friend,  pacing  up  and  down  before  the 
windows,  read  :  — 

TOURGUENIEFF  PLAYS  THE  BIG  DRUM. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  story  it  matters  little  where  I  was ;  the 
essential  is  that  I  was  with  Joggtrot.  A  mucilaginous  little  man  ;  I 

*  Maspero  :  "  Contes  Populaires." 
t  Le  Naufrage,  pp.  107,  108. 
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had  never  met  anyone  so  mucilaginous.     Innocent  of  all  arrogance  he 

elides  through  life  in  a  knitted  waistcoat,  all  colour  has  gone  from 

vaisteoat,   indeed   it   is  essentially   a  part  of   his   anatomy.     An 

ric    anatomy,   but   Joggtrot    is    only    half    himself    without    his 

•coat   and   none   of   us  are   eager   for   our   friends'   conversation 

when  they  are  only  half  themselves,  so  it  was  to  escape  conversing 

with  half  a  Joggtrot  across  the  luncheon -table  that  I  set  out  for  a 

walk   along   the  coast. 

It  was  drawn  exactly  as  Van  Guyon  would  have  drawn  it,  but  I 
was  too  hungry  to  think  about  Van  Guyon,  no  one  had  ever  been  so 
hungry  as  I  was  the  moment  I  stopped  walking,  too  absorbed  in  the 
emptiness  within  me  to  take  much  note  of  the  emptiness  Van  Guyon 
had  drawn.  How  palatable  I  should  have  found  duck  and  green 
peas,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  a  duck  in  one 
of  Van  Guyon's  skies,  besides  I  had  no  gun  with  me. 

Why   have    I    no  gun   with   me?     And   then   I   asked   myself   what 

Balzac  would  have  done,  and  I  tried  to  remember  if  Rastignac  or 

Le  Due  de  Mauf rigneuse  had  ever  found  himself  empty  while  walking 

along  a  desolate  seashore.     Hunger  sharpening  my   faculties   almost 

adness,    1    imagined    myself    the    helpless    character  some    great 

novelist  is   using  for  his  own  ends.     I   am    left   here,   I    said,   while 

Balzac  discourses  on  science  or  the  origin  of  criminal  law,  or,  perhaps 

but  at  this  thought  a  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me  for  I  had 

said  to  myself,  perhaps  this  is  a  "  piano  "  passage  by  Tourguenieff  ! 

There  must  have  been  an  almost  Japanese  blatancy  in  my  move- 
ments as  I  started  climbing  the  nearest  sandhill  for  I  had  determined 
that  for  once  Tourguenieff  should  play  the  big  drum.     I  climbed  the 
nearest  sandhill,  and  when  I  had  climbed  right  out  of  Van  Guyon's 
is  1  beheld  a  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof  and  trees  about   it. 
A  large  cottage,  as  I  saw  when  I  had  gotten  across  the  intervening 
sand,  and   I   rushed    up   to   the  door    saying  to  myself.   Remember! 
Tourgueni-  writing  this  scene,  for  the  fir-t   time  in  the 

history  of  Literature  Tourguenieff  is  playing  the  big  drum. 
m  ! 

>  was  she?    I  looked  into  her  eyes  eagerly ;  could  she  be  Mam 

Nikolaevna?  ....  I  had  often  •  >e  his  Maria  Nikolaevna; 

or  perhaps  it  was  Irina  ....  How  subtle  is  tht  Slav  mind.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  followed  her  down  a  passage  paved  with  red  tiles  and 

i  sunny  room  beautiful  because  si  She  placed  a 

kmfr  and  fork  before  me.  I  am  sorry,  Monsieur,  but  there  is 

ng  but  c«>l  MI  the  house. 

•    you   are  not  going   to  give   me   the  cold    shoulder?    I   said, 
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taking  her  hands  in  mine,  and  drawing  her  towards  me.  swiftly 
losing  myself  in  the  mystery  of  her  elongated  grey  eyes.  Not  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  a  magnetic  woman.  Da  Vinci  would  have 
painted  her,  but  I  doubt  if  even  Da  Vinci  could  have  given  her  such 
sweet  breasts  or  such  a  wealth  of  clinging  hair.  Her  legs  were 
certainly  Boucher  legs,  she  had  Rubens'  thighs — but  what  was  her 
torso,  to  whom  did  she  owe  her  torso  ?  And  in  the  morning,  wonder- 
ing whether  Corregio  could  have  conceived  such  a  faultlessly  modelled 
torso  I  regretted  that  Tourguenieff  had  not  provided  me  with  a 
change  of  collar.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  said,  but  that  it  was  indis- 
criminate of  me  to  compel  Tourguenieff  to  play  the  big  drum ;  the 
big  drum  is  not  Tourguenieff 's  "metier."  And  thinking  that  only 
Balzac  could  have  wielded  the  drumsticks  and  at  the  same  time 
foreseen  my  need  of  a  change  of  collar  I  made  my  way  downstairs. 
But  Tourguenieff's  genius  had  provided  the  most  delicious  coffee,  and 
while  she  poured  my  coffee  I  found  time  to  admire  her  delicately 
carven  nostrils  and  the  tiny  red  lips  that  somehow  did  not  seem  to 
match  her  joyous  cheek  bones — an  anomaly  as  bewildering,  I  said,  as 
the  sugar  she  is  now  with  her  finger  dropping  into  my  cup.  But 
no  woman  is  perfect,  and  I  was  too  overwhelmed  with  her  fragrant 
beauty  to  complain  of  the  marred  fragrance  of  my  coffee. 

Of  the  two  sexes  woman  is  the  more  instinctive,  and  after  breakfast, 
as  if  divining  my  purpose,  she  allowed  me  to  go  out  into  the  garden 
alone,  and  I  made  my  way  to  the  little  privy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  the  sweet  scent  of  honeysuckle  dilating  my  nostrils. 

But,  Cle"lie,  you  cannot  love  me  when  I  have  not  even  a  change  of 
collar. 

Oh,  I  don't  know  .... 

What  don't  you  know,  Clelie? 

If  I  let  you  go  for  another  collar  ....  and  as  she  placed 
her  trembling  hands  on  my  shoulders  the  wind  stirred  her  dark  curb 
so  that  they  fluttered  about  her  smooth  low  forehead.  How  fragrant 
she  was  in  the  warm  morning  sunlight,  her  fragrance  seemed  to 
enwomb  my  thoughts  and  the  need  of  a  clean  collar  was  forgotten. 
But  in  a  little  while  I  remembered  that  Joggtrot  might  be  looking 
for  me  and  possibly  had  informed  the  police  of  my  disappearance, 
"telling  them  how  I  had  last  been  seen  walking  into  a  Van  Guyon 
canvas.  The  police  of  course  would  have  telegraphed  to  Paris  for  an 
art-dealer,  but  Joggtrot,  who  is  an  effusive  soul  and  easily  excited, 
would  certainly  not  have  waited  for  the  art-dealer  to  arrive,  and, 
forgetting  Clelie's  grey  elongated  eyes,  I  saw  the  uniformed  officials 
invading  her  garden  and  Joggtrot  behind  them  with  a  look  of 
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faction  on  his  round  white  face,  delightedly  rubbing  his  knitted 
waistcoat.  And  at  thought  of  the  police  and  Joggtrot  delightedly 
rubbing  his  knitted  waistcoat  I  began  nervously  to  fidget. 

:  \\ant  to  go  away,  you  want  to  be  leaving  me  ! 
Oh,   Clelie,    Clelie. 

:  the  end  has  come  even  sooner,  sooner  than  1  thought  .  .  . 
and  Clelie  gave  me  her  hand,  with  one  hand  supporting  herself 
against  the  garden  seat,  a  long  garden  seat  of  cast-iron. 

There  i?  that  in  women  which  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  tlie  stern 
riching    vision   with   which  Degas   beheld   his   concierge's   grand 
er  stepping  out  of  her  bath  and  painted  her.        Clelie  !  a  cleai 
collar  "nly  .  .  .        Hut    sht-  had   turned  away.     I  caught  a  tieeting 
stion  of  wonderful  limbs  as  she  passed  through  the  doorway  of 
age  and  gently  closed  the  door. 

dear  Doctor,  I  said,  I  now  perceive  clearly  what 

rst    I    had    only   suspected;    while    you    have   been 

reading  your  parody — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  noble 

composition — I  have  lit  upon  your  '  Juvenal.'     Not  such 

a  delightful  volume  as  your  '  Adlington's  ApulHus,'  nor 

translated  into  such  beautiful  sixteenth-century  Fnglish  : 

hi !«•   you   have  been   reading — a    most    intriguing 

parody,  dear  Doctor — I   have  endeavoured  to  translate, 

to  my  liking,  a  passage  in  the  seventh  satire:* 

For  if  you  would  renounce  it,  the  itch  for  writing  and  maki: 
name  holds  you  fast  aa  with  a  hangman's  noose  and  grows  old   in 
r   diseased   heart. 

The  poet   is  discussing   tin*   vexed   question   of   literary 
patronage;  he  asks — I  will  read  you  Professor  Ramsay \s 

:»tion  :  — 

how  can  unhappy  poverty  sing  songs  in  the  P;  and 

group  the  thyrsus  when  it  is  short  of  cash,  which  th.  M  need 

by  niuht   and   day?     Horace's  stomach  was  wrll   filled  when 

of  Evoe  !  ...   It  needs  a  lofty  soul,  net  one  that 

in  dismayed  at  the  cost  of  a  coverlet,  t  ts  and 

:m    VII.  1,  50—52,  perplexingly  corni) 

nam  si  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  nml 
consuetndo  mali.  tenet  insanabile  mnli..- 
acoethes  et  aegro  in  corde  set 
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horses  and  GocPs  faces,  or  to  tell  with  what  a  mien  the  Fury 
confounded  the  Rutulian  :  had  Virgil  possessed  no  slave,  and  no 
decent  roof  over  his  head,  all  the  snakes  would  have  fallen  from  the 
Fury's  hair.  * 

Though  Juvenal  is  always  ready  to  heap  invective  on 
contemporary  patrons,  though  Mr.  Moore  glibly  damns 
the  modern  author  as  the  secretary  of  the  public,  neither 
suggests  how  the  author  is  to  provide  himself  with  beef, 
beer  and  a  bed.  Both  are  analytic  rather  than  synthetic 
in  their  criticisms  of  the  contemporary  life  which  they 
study  so  closely,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
Rome  under  Hadrian  with  England  under  the  trium- 
virate, though  one  was  a  satirist  and  the  other  is  a 
commentator,  any  lover  of  their  writings  cannot  help  but 
be  struck  by  a  close  resemblance  in  their  development ; 
for  each  expands  until,  in  maturity,  he  attains  a  finely 
noble  temper,  very  different  to  the  youthful  diatribes  of 
the  one  against  Greeks  and  Grascian  customs,  and  the 
somewhat  blatant  attitude  of  the  other — sporting  itself  in 
the  Nouvelle  Athenes — to  life  and  art.  That  latter 
yeastiness  matures  in  an  armchair  talk  with  Mr.  Gosse ; 
yet  indeed,  Doctor,  I  remember  in  the  eleventh  satire 
just  such  an  invitation  as  Mr.  Moore  would  pen  to 
Mr.  Gosse.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  it  Juvenal  is 
addressing  his  friend  Persicus  .  .  .  asking  him  to 
dinner — here  it  is,  dine  one-six-two:  — 

You   may   look   perhaps   for   a  troop  of   Spanish   maidens   to   win 
applause  by  immodest  dance  and  song,  sinking  down  with  quivering 

thighs  to  the  floor My  humble  home  has  no  place  for  follies 

such  as  these My  feast  to-day  will  provide  other  performances 

than  these.  The  bard  of  the  "  Iliad  "  will  be  sung,  and  the  lays  of 
the  lofty-toned  Maro 

While  Juvenal  and  Persicus  discuss  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Moore  and  Gosse  discuss  Sterne  and  Jane  Austin. 

Dr.  Bilcliffe,  whom  I  now  noticed  had  risen  from  his 
chair    and    was    now    standing   by    the    open    window, 

•  Satire  VII,  1,  59  et  seq. 
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suddenly  interrupted.  You  should  not  say  Moore  and 
Gosse;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  George  and  Gosse,  for 
indeed  Moore  and  George  are  far  from  being  the  same. 
Let  us  return  to  the  garden  and  I  will  reveal  to  you  how 
the  significance  of  names  has  always  appealed  to  Mr. 
\I<>ore. 

Laying  aside  the  Juvenal,  I  rose.  When  I  reached 
the  oak  tree  I  found  that  my  friend  had  already  selected 
a  volume  from  those  displayed  upon  the  grass.  In 
'  \\e,'  he  cried,  Moore  writes  :  — 

I  pondered  the  question  whether  Orlando  di  Lasso  was,  or  was  not 
a  beautiful  name  .  .  .  whereas  Palestrina  is  naturally  beautiful,  like 
his  music.  "Palestrina!  Strings!  Strings,"  I  murmured.* 

In  '  Avowals  '  he  develops  his  idea  of  nomenclature. 
!  h-r»-  is  *  Avowals,'  and  the  page  is  already  marked  "  :  — 

No  name  is  more  apt  than  Alfred  for  a  Victorian  poet,  and  it  may 

be  wondered  if  anyone  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  that  the  poems 

are  sometimes  Tennyson,  and  sometimes  Alfred,  and  that  some  are 

by  Alfred  Tennyson.     Swinburne  too  is  a  significant  name,  and  when 

we   add    the    Algernon    Charles    Swinburne,  the    name    is    the    reed 

through  which  every  \\ind  blows  music  ....  Atltnitii  is  by  Swinburne 

the  Poems  and  Rtillmls  are  by  Charles  and  Algernon,  and  the 

of  that  volume  we  attribute  to  Algernon  alone. t 

Jfes,  Doctor,  I  said;  but  to  whom  are  we  to  attribute 
the  trivialities  in  these  works  before  us?  Neither 

>rge,  nor  yet  Moore,  is  a  trivial  name. 

We  can  only  conclude,  he  replied,  that  there  are  no 

trivialities   in   any  book   which   has  George   Moore   writ 

upon  the  title-page;  but  George  Moore  should  onK   have 

writ  upon  the  title-pages  of  (lie  novels.     These  t\\o 

volumes  of  verse  are  by  George;  the  '  Confessions, '  the 

'  Mernoires,'    the    '  'I  and    all    later   \\orks  are  by 

Moore.  Moore  is  the  commentator,  and  he  is  memorable; 
hui  George  Moore,  the  novelist,  has  that  curious  quality 
of  holding  our  interest,  canvassin-  our  admiration  and 

• 
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then,  when  we  have  replaced  the  book  upon  the  shelf, 
leaving  us  disappointed. 

Is  not  that  disappointment  common,  I  said,  to  all 
writers  of  the  objective  school  ?  There  is  beauty  of 
language  and  there  is  beautiful  ugliness  of  subject,  but 
these  are  not  wedded,  for  the  personality  of  the  writer  is 
withheld  on  what,  after  all,  are  but  academic  grounds. 
Onlv  with  the  intrusion  of  an  author's  personality  in 
a  book  does  it  become  memorable ;  we  can  always 
remember  the  inconsistencies  of  our  friends,  but  their 
unimpeachable  achievements  are  soon  forgotten. 

Your  remark  would  have  been  worth  more,  he  mur- 
mured, if  you  had  withheld  the  analogy,  as  I  will  prove 
to  you.  Xow  answer  this  question,  by  inconsistencies 
do  you  mean  actions  or  works? 

No,  Socrates,  I  said,  I  will  not  answer. 

Then  do  not,  he  replied,  make  use  of  analogies 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  defend  their  Tightness.  Your 
analogy,  just  now,  of  a  satirist  and  a  commentator  had 
some  very  questionable  ratios. 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  said.  Whereupon  Dr.  Bilcliffe 
laughed  and,  grasping  my  arm,  again  drew  me  towards 
the  library  windows. 

Now  I  will  suggest  an  anology  to  you,  he  exclaimed. 
Mr.  Moore  writes  about  one,  George,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  about  one,  Samuel.  George 
speaks,  Samuel  speaks ;  but  Moore  and  Boswell  are  the 
commentators. 

Are  you  going  to  read  me  another  of  your  parodies  ? 
I  asked. 

You  may  remember  that  Samuel  declined  to  meet  a 
certain  playwright*  by  saying  that  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  man  who  had  written 
more  than  he  had  read.  In  one  of  those  volumes  which 
we  have  just  left  beneath  the  oak  tree  Moore  tells  us  how 

*  Kelly,  a  rival  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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George  returned  from  his  bookshelf  to  his  chair  one 
night,  feeling  that  if  he  did  not  learn  to  read,  his  life 
would  become  a  burden  to  himself  and  others.*  Yet  I 
have  been  able  to  imagine  Samuel  dining  very  pleasantly 
with  the  George  who,  in  'Avowals,'  gave  such  excellent 
entertainment  to  Mr.  Gosse. 

Then  you  are  going  to  read  me  another  parody,  I 
said.  By  now  we  had  entered  the  library  and  I  saw  the 
>r  take  up  a  manuscript  which,  I  observed  thank- 
fully, was  slighter  than  the  last  he  had  read  me.  I  took 
care,  however,  to  sit  within  reach  of  the  Ancient  authors. 

Of  necessity,  he  explained,  the  dinner  takes  place  in 
the  Elysian  Fields,  or  at  any  rate  in  some  place  reserved 
for  those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  Circulating  Libraries. 
I  doubt  if  Boswell  would  be  there  ;  but  if  the  great  Samuel 
sat  down  to  that  supernal  dinner  without  his  Boswell,  the 
great  George  would  not  be  without  his  Moore  and  it 
would  be  George's  Moore  who  would  record  how  his 
hero,  observing  celestial  perspiration  breaking  out  on  the 
immortal  Samuel's  brow,  leant  across  the  table  and 
remarked  :  — 

I'm  afraid  your  gastronoraioal  zeal  will  destroy  the   unity  of  our 
.venation. 

•UEL.    Sir,  to  eat  is  good,  as  to  talk  is  good.    But,  sir.  I  tn^t 
your  conversation  will  not  destroy  the  unity  of  our  dinner. 
GEOK-.I:.     A  philosophy  is  explicit  in  every  well-cooked  dinner. 

'•EL.     But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough.     You  do  not  know  if  it  be  a 
good  or  bad  philosophy  till  you  have  eaten  the  dinner. 

\Vhrreupnn.    exclaimed    Dr.    Bilcliffe    looking    up    from 
manuscript,  Mr.  Moore  would  comment:  — 

I  was  too  overwhelmed  to  give  any  answer.     Samuel  paid  no  heed 

iy  astonishment,  he  seemed  to  take  the  unity  of  his  dinner  for 

granted    and  I  said  to  myself,  only  has  eaten  his  dinner 

will  he  talk,  he  eats  with  the  mouth  of  Samuel  but  it  will  be  with 

p.  S. 
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the  mouth  of  Johnson  that  presently  he  will  speak  to  me.  In  a  little 
while  however  I  wearied  of  beholding  the  mouth  of  Samuel  and  I 
was  beginning  to  regret  that  I  had  left  Ebury  Street  where  I  would 
sit,  like  La  Fontaine,  with  a  sagacious  cat  asleep  upon  my  shoulder, 
when  a  voice  cried  in  my  ear  : 

Optima  torvae 

Forma  bovis,  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix, 
Et  crurum  tenus  a   mento  palearia  pendent.* 

It  was  Virgil,  eager  to  learn  whether  England  had  produced  another 
Spenser. 

There  is  Wordsworth,  I  said,  instantly  regretting  my  remark, 
for  Virgil  gave  me  a  terrible  look  and  melted  into  mist.  Suddenly  I 
heard  the  mouth  of  Johnson. 

JOHNSON.  Sir,  that  man  has  a  disordered  imagination ;  he  likened 
me  to  a  broody  cow. 

GEORGE.     My  dear  Johnson,  he  was  referring  to  the  joint. 

JOHNSON.  No,  sir.  He  said  I  had  a  lowering  look,  a  coarse  head 
and  that  from  my  throat  my  dewlaps  fall  below  my  knees.  Indeed, 
sir,  I  am  glad  that  fellow  Boswell  was  not  present ;  he  would  be  sure 
to  have  made  a  note  of  it. 

GEORGE.     We  are  all  beholden  to  our  biographers. 

JOHNSON.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you  take  ine  for? 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  not  to  know  that 
Boswell  has  made  a  guy  of  me?  He  lived  amongst  savages  in 
Scotland,  rakes  in  London,  and  now  he  seeks  .to  strut  through  the 
fields  of  asphodel  with  the  shades  of  Herodotus,  Tacitus  and  a 
German  fellow  they  call  Mommsen. 

GEORGE.     I  thought  he  was  in  the  Circulating  Libraries. 

At  that  moment  a  dish  of  roast  larks  appeared  on  the  table,  and  I 
heard  the  mouth  of  Samuel  again  :  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir,  a  couple 
of  larks,  a  little  of  the  crumb  j  we  must  not  forget  the  unity  of  our 
dinner. 

You  see  that  the  parody  is  not  yet  finished,  said  Dr. 
Bilcliffe;  but  I  am  undecided  who  next  to  introduce, 
whether  it  would  be  more  fitting  that  Rabelais  or  St. 
Augustine  should  come  gliding  across  the  asphodel,  my 
notion  being  that  the  conversation  should  turn  on  the 

*  Virgil  was  quoting  himself  :  Georgics,  Bk.  Ill,  Is.  51 — 53. 
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influence  of  the  Early  and  Mediaeval  Church  on  Litera- 
ture 

St.  Augustine,  I  said,  was  not  on  the  Ecclesiastic's 
Index,  so  why  should  he  be  on  the  Librarian's  Index? 
Surely  St.  Augustine  would  be  in  the  Circulating 
Libraries  and  not  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Introduce 
Rabelais,  Doctor;  Moore  would  make  some  pregnant 
remarks  about  the  ex-monastic  story-teller;  Samuel  too 
would  welcome  him,  remembering  possibly  that  he  was 
indirectly  beholden  to  him  for  the  artichoke  and  melon  he 
loved  so  well.  But  what  occurs  to  me,  I  continued, 
is  that  the  Irish  commentator  is  a  more  intrepid 

ver  of  his  subject  than  was  his  Scotch  prototype,  for 
he  follows  George  everywhere,  with  the  result  that  we 
know  the  great  George  far  better  than  we  know  the 
great  Samuel.  If  we  find  ourselves  in  the  bedroom  at 
Orelay,  standing  as  does  a  valet  watching  George 
struggling  into  a  striped  pink  nightshirt,  he  may  not 
appear  heroic  to  us  but  he  is  memorable;  we  feel  the 
intimncv  of  the  big  room,  see  the  candles  glimmering  in 
the  shadowy  corners  to  which  they  have  been  removed, 
hear  the  log  subsiding  in  the  grate.*  Who  can  be  more 
entertaining  than  this  Irishman  to  whom  his  Fairy  - 

nother  gave  the  sovereign  gift  —  an  anecdotal  manner 

riting? 
But,  replied   Dr.   Bilcliffe,   Moore's  Fairy-Godmother 

>>aid,  I  give  \<>u  the  critical  sense  and 


Just    then,    I    interrupted,    a    bad    fairy    came    down 

himnev  and  said  —  yet  it  is  immaterial  what  the  bad 

d,  for  the  had  fairv  was  a  librarian,  and  had  come 

from  the  Circulating   Libraries.     But   perhaps  what  the 

bad  fairy  said  to  the  infant   Moore  was,  '  When  you  do 

not  make  use  of  the  first   gilt   your   Fairy   Godmother 

ight  to  you,  men   will   read  you  and  forget*1      But 

sometimes    the    librarian   comes    to   the    author's    cradle 

*"  Memoirs  of  My  Den  of  Orela 
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disguised  as  the  Fairy-Godmother;  this  is  an  old  joke 
and  not  without  subtlety,  for  seldom  is  it  perceived 
bv  the  victim  who,  when  he  has  reached  years  of  mis- 
understanding, with  a  complacent  smile  presents  his  soul 
as  one  would  a  bone  to  Cerberus  and  strides  thftftlgh 
the  awful' portal. 

You  must  excuse  me,  exclaimed  Dr.  Bilcliffe;  but 
I  perceive  the  dew  will  soon  be  falling,  and  I  must  collect 
my  *  Moores.' 

Let  me  assist  you,  I  said. 


THE   INFLUENCE    OF   THE    SPINOZA  ON 
MODERN   LITERATURE. 

Ky  Rev.  T.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


meditations  of  an  unobtrusive  Jew  of  Amsterdam 
less  than  300  years  ago  effected  a  new  orientation 
of  the  human  mind.  Modern  thought  —  should  we  not 
say  modern  Europe?  —  was  born  in  the  mind  of  Benedict 
Spinoza.  Not  in  Hobbes'  "Leviathan"  (1651),  nor  in 

artes'  "  Discourse  on  Method  "  (1687),  nor  in  Kant's 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  (1781),  though  all  these 
helped  ;  but  it  was  in  Spinoza's  "  Ethics  "  (1677)  tnat  tlle 
light  burst  upon  the  benighted  West  and  rescued  it  from 

f)ectral  darkness  of  mediaevalism.  At  rare  intervals 
in  history  there  appear  cosmic  minds  whose  creative 
thoughts  grow  bigger  and  attain  greater  vitality  with  the 
flight  of  the  ages.  Such  was  Spinoza.  Emerson  made  a 
big  splash  when  he  stumbled  against  a  brilliant  epigram 
of  his  own  coinage.  "  Out  of  Plato,"  he  writes,  "  come 
all  things  that  are  still  written  and  debated  among  men 
of  thought."  He  had  forgotten  Spinoza.  It  is  one  of 
:  he  curiosities  of  the  long  and  magnificent  story  of  the 
human  intellect  that  both  Emerson  and  Carlyle  strangely 
failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  Spino/a  in  the  life  of 
modern  thought  and  letters.  If  Plato  gave  tongue  to 
what  \\as  deepest,  richest,  and  ripest  in  ancient  thought, 
it  remained  for  Spino/a  to  provide  the  various  moulds  in 

i    all    subsequent    philosophical    s\  sterna    religious 

,  and  artistic  and  literary  schools  in  England,  E  ranee, 

and   (iermanv    have   been   shaped.     The   test    of  an   nut- 

itive  mind  lie-.  not  so  much  in  his  own  book, 
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as  in  the  books  born  out  of  his  own  book.  The  plays 
of  Shakespeare  are  great,  but  their  chief  greatness  is 
manifest  in  the  Shakespearean  vision  of  life  and  of  the 
world  with  which  his  works  have  endowed  and  enriched 
posterity. 

The  criterion  of  truth  lies  in  the  human  spirit.  The 
human  spirit  grows  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  irregular 
and  overlapping  curves.  It  blossoms  like  a  flowering 
bush  and  forthwith  sheds  its  roses.  But  the  human  spirit 
comes  again  and  blazes  like  a  burning  miracle  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  mysterious.  It  becomes  beautifully 
articulate  in  human  institutions;  in  the  colossal  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  in  medieval  cathedrals,  in  the  history 
of  Thucidides  and  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  William 
Morris.  It  humbles  and  intoxicates  us  with  its  mystery 
and  beauty.  It  is  loth  to  tell  us  the  secret  of  its  life  and 
activity.  The  most  fruitful  method  of  inquiry  is  a  study 
of  the  great  thinkers.  The  function  of  life  is  to  live. 
The  function  of  the  artistic  spirit  is  to  cast  itself  into 
living  forms.  The  hidden  soul  of  things  constantly 
weaves  for  itself  a  garment — a  garment  which  closely 
shapes  and  re-shapes  itself,  an  ever-becoming  process. 
It  struggles  to  make  itself  actual.  It  may  reveal  itself  in 
images  of  horror  as  in  the  excesses  of  a  Sulla ;  or  it  may 
express  itself  in  images  of  joy  and  beauty,  as  in  the 
haunting  chorus  of  a  Greek  drama.  But  both  the 
universal  actualising  of  life  and  the  particular  actualising 
of  thought  and  imagination  defy  analysis.  To  envisage 
the  history  of  thought  the  most  likely  way  is  to  familiarise 
ourselves  with  the  master  minds.  These  are  vast  railway 
centres  on  which  the  various  movements  of  thought  in 
the  past  converge  and  meet.  In  the  persons  of  the 
representative  men  in  matters  of  faith,  science,  literature, 
and  pure  thought,  former  ideas  suffer  a  sea-change.  They 
are  made  into  things  new.  Such  a  representative  man 
was  Spinoza.  Like  Plato,  Paul,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Kant,  Kepler,  and  Darwin,  Spinoza  was  a  great 
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synthesis  in  the  history  of  thought ;  a  synthesis  ever  since 
disintegrating  itself  to  form  new  integrations  of  science 
and  literature. 

To  understand  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  West,  t<» 

account  for  its  triumphant  progress  in  science,  to  get  a 

clear  grip  of  its  great  literature,  and  to  wrest  the  secret 

-  wonderful  idealism  and  faith,  we  must  delve  deeply 

he  mind  of  Spinoza,  and  dig  out  its  rich  treasures. 

His  ideas  are  like  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn,  borne 

by  the  winds  of  subsequent  generations  over  the  vast 

s  and  distances  of  the  modern  world  to  fertilise  its 

an  and  imagination. 

Born  at  Amsterdam  in  the  first  half  of  the  iyth  century 

(1632),    a    poor    and    modest    and    good    man,    much 

'•uted  and  much  maligned,  and  dying  at  the  early 

age  of  45.  Spinoza  spent  his  short  life  in  meditating  upon 

the  realities  of  the  universe  and  life.     The  result  of  his 

intellectual  efforts  was  to  create  a  new  epoch  in  science, 

in   ^peculation,   in   faith,   in   art,  and   in   literature.       If 

mbus  discovered  a  new  world,   it  may  be  said  of 

Spinoza  that  he  made  a  new  world.     All  of  what  has 

of  true  spiritual  import,  and  of  literarv  and  artistic 

value  in  the  modern  West  has  come  out  of  Spinoza.     Wr 

see  this  influence  deeply  imprinted  on  the  German  critical 

sophy    associated  with  the  great    names  of    Kani. 

Fichte,  and  Hegel.     On  German  idealism  and,  above  all. 

.••rman  romantic  liu-ratim-.  thefairv  land  of  Friedrich 

with    his    "  romantic    imnv  "    attitude    to    life. 

ovalis   with   his  Sophie  von    Kiihn's   ma^ic   "  blur 

;  "  eyes  ''iHlin^  with   his  epoch-making  idea 

that  the  way  of  nature  is  tin*  \\ay  to  the  spirit — on  this 

landscape,  shimnvnni:   in  golden   light.  Spinoza 

his  brush   and    incarnadines   th<-   \.  .      Mmv- 

on    Mn^lish    romantic   poetrv,   from    Coleridge   and 

'lev,  !)<•  so\\s  the  rrddrM   blushes  of 

1    dawn.     Out    of    the    wonderful    \\orkshnp    of    his 
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speculative  genius  Spinoza  produces  treasures  new  and 
treasures  old  made  new  in  his  timeless  alembic. 

What  then  did  Spinoza  teach  ?  Let  us  make  haste  to 
explain  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  i;th  century  the 
philosophers  of  England  and  the  Continent  were  under 
the  spell  of  the  physical  sciences.  What  we  understand 
as  the  inductive  method  won  its  spurs  in  the  work  of 
Galileo,  and  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  an  experimental 
method.  The  result  of  the  application  of  experiment 
to  the  study  of  nature  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
nature.  Reason  triumphed  over  brute  fact.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  mechanical  science.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
method  served  to  convince  the  scientists  that  nature  was  a 
vast  piece  of  mechanism,  nothing  more.  It  soon  came 
about  that  the  philosophers,  following  the  track  of  the 
scientists,  seized  on  the  same  idea.  Bygone  ages  had 
found  something  mysterious  in  the  world.  But  the 
philosophers  of  the  i7th  century,  under  the  dominance 
of  mechanical  science,  came  to  believe  that  the  universe 
would  yield  up  its  secrets  to  observation  and  experiment. 
They  fancied  they  would  get  a  peep  at  the  face  of  the 
Eternal  through  the  microscope.  So  in  their  dreams 
geometry  became  to  them  the  little  fairy  which  would 
disclose  the  very  heart  of  the  universe.  Such  a  vain 
notion  obsessed  the  mind  and  became  a  common  property 
in  the  imaginings  of  the  lyth  century.  Hence  three  main 
ideas  dominated  philosophical  thought  in  those  days. 
They  were  (i)  That  nature  was  a  machine ;  (2)  that  human 
reason  was  capable  of  grasping  the  truth  of  nature ;  (3) 
that  geometry  was  the  model  science.  Both  Descartes 
and  Hobbes  entertained  these  views. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  question  arose,  What  had 
physics  and  geometry  to  say  to  the  deeper  passions  of 
humanity  ?  The  philosophers  found  themselves  in  a 
dilemma,  between  the  mechanism  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  struggling,  aspiring,  sacrificial  spirit  of 
man  on  the  other.  What  was  the  solution  of  the  struggle 
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between  the  cruel  despotism  of  nature  and  man's  fight 
for  freedom  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  and  its 
solution  was  Spinoza. 

\Vhat  then  was  Spinoza?  To  some  he  was  the  rigid 
mathematical  thinker.  To  others  he  was  the  remorseless 
fatalist.  To  others  he  was  a  saint  and  a  seer.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  the  knot  of  Spinoza  is  still  untied.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  a  curious  blend  of  all  these  traits. 
The  outcome  of  Spinoza's  reflection  was  a  peaceful 
adoring  reverence  for  the  eternal  order.  He  had  a  deep 
religious  faith.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  defeated  soul,  a 
form  of  religious  mysticism.  It  is  a  form  of  mysticism 
not  unlike  that  found  in  Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  On  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  "  all  over  again,  but  with  a  difference. 
To  him  there  is  one  sole  good  thing,  the  Infinite.  He 
rehearses  the  old  tale  of  the  emptiness  of  the  life  of  sense. 
He  flourished  in  an  age  when  all  occult  was  taboo  to  the 
wise ;  when  man  was  conceived  exclusively  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  when  it  was  the  universal  belief  that  nothing 
5  but  bodies  and  movements.  Spinoza  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  taught  that,  after  all,  things  were  not  so 
simple.  Stars,  mountains,  seas,  animals,  did  not  earn- 
on  them  a  self-explanatory  label.  Being  so,  it  follows 
that  they  must  be  parts  of  some  larger  nature  of  things 
".  hirh  does  somewhat  explain  them.  Nothing,  he  held, 
<  omes  by  chance;  everything  must  be  what  it  is  by 
n  "i  something  else.  I'himneys  would  be  unintelli- 
gible had  there  been  no  smoke;  clouds  would  be  m«»<t 
perpi  id  there  been  no  atmosphere,  no  heat,  no 

•ot.it ion    of    the  seasons.     In    order    to    understand    the 
;>arts  ue  must  have  a  vision  of  the  whole;  in  other  words, 
1*6  must  look  at  things  "  under  the  form  of  eternii 
that  \\hat  it  is  as  the  necessary  result  of 

\  hole  nature  of  things.     The  highest  nature  of  tilings 
••\plains  the  \\holr  of  n-alitv.      The  \\orkl  is  one,  and  90 
thing  in  it  must  be  a  part  of  one  s«-lt-e\  idem,  self- 
hieing  order.   OfM    nature.     This   supreme    natu 
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things  Spinoza  calls  the  universal  substance.  This 
explains  itself  and  all  of  us.  It  is  simply  this  that  makes 
us  what  we  are.  It  rules  us  as  the  wheel  rules  the  spoke. 
This  substance  is  what  Spinoza  calls  God. 

This  substance  is  cinematographic  in  the  way  it  shapes 
and  shows  itself.  But  all  its  self-expressions  that  are 
perceptible  to  us  arrange  themselves  in  two  exclusive 
orders — matter  and  mind.  The  universal  substance,  as 
far  as  it  comes  into  the  domain  of  human  ken,  writes 
itself  either  in  stars  and  clouds  and  dust,  or  else  in 
the  events  and  laws  of  mental  life.  Spinoza  holds  that 
wherever  there  is  a  body  God  has  a  thought  correspond- 
ing to  that  body.  To  Spinoza  all  nature  is  full  of 
thought.  We  are  fragments  of  God.  We  thus  easily 
see  that  Spinoza  had  the  eternal  point  of  viewr.  His 
view  is  a  form  of  Monism  or  Pantheism,  which  gives 
rise  in  his  breast  to  deep  emotions  full  of  religious 
mysticism. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  system  is  the  way 
it  has  coloured  the  various  schools  of  thought  in  the 
modern  world,  even  the  most  diverse.  Spinoza  takes  a 
new  form  in  Kant's  "  Things  in  Themselves"  as  well 
as  in  Bradley 's  "  Appearance  and  Reality."  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Synthetic  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  Comte's 
Positivism  are  inevitable  deductions  from  Spinoza's 
reading  of  the  universe.  Haechel's  Monism  and 
Schaupenhauer's  Pessimism  are  chance  twin-offsprings 
of  the  Amsterdam  Jew's  speculative  adventure.  T.  H. 
Green's  Neo-Hegelianism  which  envisages  God  as  awak- 
ing from  eternal  sleep  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness  "  are  arrows  from  the  Spinozist  quiver. 
Seeley's  Worship  of  the  Eternity  and  Unity  of  the 
Universe,  and  John  Caird's  religion  as  the  realisation  of 
the  ideal  are  both  offshoots  from  the  main  trunk  of 
Spinoza's  system.  The  very  hypothesis  of  evolution 
attached  to  the  names  of  Lamarck,  Darwin  and  Wallace 
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are  chips  from  Spinoza  cosmic  block.  Even  Bergson's 
Vitalism  and  idea  of  the  universe  as  eternally  becoming 
has  its  source  in  this  ever-welling  spring.  Spinozism 
Ea  Protean  in  its  transformations.  Like  Weissman's 
"  Germplasm,"  which  is  conceived  as  containing  the 
potentiality  of  every  cell  in  the  future  body  organism 
of  the  child,  this  all-embracing,  all-comprehensive 
doctrine  of  Benedict  Spinoza  has  animated  and  gone 
to  the  building  up  of  all  subsequent  structures  of  modern 
speculative,  ethical,  and  scientific  thought. 

But  the  chief  way  in  which  Spinoza  has  influenced 
the  thought  and  literature  of  the  West  is  through  the 
habit  of  mind  which  he  taught  later  thinkers,  artists  and 
poets  to  cultivate.  He  taught  them  to  look  at  life  and 
the  world,  Sub  specie  acternitatis. 

Spinoza  as  a  man  and  a  thinker  is  a  symbol  of  the 
struggling  soul  crying  for  light  and  freedom.  He 
eventually  finds  rest  in  surrender  to  the  Infinite.  This 
cosmical  struggle  of  man  in  society  is  reflected  in  the 
English  novel.  Ruth  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  story  of  that 
name,  Heathcliff  in  "  \Yuthering  Heights,"  Jane  Eyre, 
Tulliver  and  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  are  all 
embodiments  of  soul-struggles,  of  persons  fighting  with 
fate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  victory  in  defeat  character- 
^pinoza's  ultimate  faith  and  wisdom,  takes  shape 
as  a  piece  of  inimitable  literarv  workmanship  in  the 
retired,  chastened  figure  of  Batnsheba  Everdene,  with- 
drawing herself  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

Turning  to  poetry,   we   must    note   that    Spinoza    has 
<-d  a  gr«  \r  force  in  the  making  of  English 

ntic   literature.     His  habit   of   mind  has  impressed 
itself  on  Coleridge,  Shellev,  \Vonls\\orth  and  Tennyson, 
while   his  I"^K,I]   monism    is  reflected   in   the   work 
natn:  t    even   materialistic  poets.      In  Germai 

\\<-ll  as  in   England  the  poets  found  in  Spino/a's  philo 
!    a    resting-place    from    the   prosaic 
-ationalism  of  the  English  Deists 
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and  French  Encyclopaedists.  It  gave  them  larger 
horizons.  It  taught  them  to  attack  the  great  life  problems 
not  on  a  narrow  utilitarian  ground,  but  sub  specie 
aeternitatis.  In  "  Faust  "  occur  the  lines  :  — 

How  each  the  whole  its  substance  gives, 
Each  in  the  other  works  and  lives, 
Like  heavenly  forces  rising  and  descending, 
Their  golden  urns  reciprocally  lending, 
With   wings  that  winnow   blessing. 
From  heaven  to  earth  I  see  them  pressing, 
Filling  the  earth  with  harmony  unceasing. 

The  words  are  Goethe's,  the  thought  and  sentiment 
and  outlook  are  Spinoza's.  Shelley's  love,  Keat's 
beauty,  Tennyson's  law  are  all  transformed  poetical 
visions  of  Spinoza's  universal  substance. 

We  shall  conclude  our  paper  with  a  brief  reference 
to  Wordsworth.  In  Wordsworth  we  come  to  the  full 
poetical  efflorescence  of  Spinoza's  representation  of 
reality.  In  Wordsworth's  lyrics  and  in  the  "Prelude" 
Spinoza's  cast  of  thought  is  sickled  in  fair  white  sheaves 
of  beauty.  Spinoza  interprets  every  flower  and  blue 
patch  of  sky,  and  every  thought  and  desire  in  man  as 
modes  of  God.  The  eternal  is  in  every  pebble  on  the 
shore.  So  does  Wordsworth ;  and  so  does  Thomas 
Hardy.  But  while  Hardy  envisages  the  Eternal  as  a 
black  angel  of  doom  ensnaring  mortals  in  a  titanic  spider's 
web,  Wordsworth  pictures  it  as  the  heart-beat  of  a  divine 
universal  order,  under  whose  wings  there  is  lasting  peace 
and  life.  With  the  one  Tess  is  the  sport  of  the 
Immortals,  with  the  other  man  is  the  child  of  a  Beneficent 
Power.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Hardy  are  of  the  race  of 
Spinoza,  but  while  one  is  a  dutiful  son  of  his  father,  the 
other  is  a  scapegrace  who  curses  his  parent.  Wordsworth 
finds,  as  did  before  him  a  still  greater  seer, 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 
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Nature  to  him  is  the  living  garment  of  the  mighty 
being — the  Universal  Soul.  He  transforms  Spinoza's 
universal  substance  into  the  ever-active,  ever-becoming 
thought,  expressive  in  earth  and  sky,  sunshine  and 
shadow ;  the  thought  whose  robe  is  the 

Sea   that   bares    its    bosom    to    the    moon. 

and  the  winds  which  are 

Upgathered  now  like 
Sleeping   flowers. 

He  has  a  vision  of  the  universe  bathed  in  the  white  light 
of  eternity.  He  yearns  to  stand 

On  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  : 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

This  is  great  poetry.  It  was  inspired  by  the  habit  of 
mind  which  Spinoza  taught  the  West  to  cultivate, 
namely,  to  contemplate  life,  the  universe,  all  reality 
"  under  the  form  of  eternity."  sub  specie  actcrnitatis. 


THE   FILIGREE   BOX, 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

Finkelston  (ne  Finkelstein)  stood  taking  a  breath 
of — comparatively — fresh  air  at  the  door  of  his 
establishment.  It  was  a  corner  shop,  the  three  golden 
balls  overhead  calling  attention  to  a  stock  which  had  a 
subtle  marine  flavour  about  it,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  worn 
and  frayed  oilskins  and  sou 'westers  hanging  among  the 
dilapidated  clothing,  and  the  chronometers,  tell-tale 
compasses  and  battered  old  sextants  displayed  in  the  two 
windows  amid  the  cheap  jewellery  and  ancient  silver 
watches;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Docks  were  not 
far  away. 

A  quiet  corner  this,  much  of  Mr.  Finkelston's  best 
business  being  of  a  kind  requiring  no  advertisement. 

A  November  fog  was  slowly  gathering  in  the  empty 
street,  and  giving  every  indication  of  becoming  thicker  as 
the  day  drew  on. 

While  the  dealer  stood  thus  at  his  ease,  a  figure  slowly 
detached  itself  from  the  mist,  becoming  easily  recognis- 
able as  it  approached  as  that  of  a  heavily-built  sailor. 
Under  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  bundle,  his  right  hand 
was  enveloped  in  spotlessly  white  bandages  evidently 
not  long  applied  to  some  injury. 

"  Name  o'  Finkelston,  guvnor  ?"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
loud,  husky  voice,  as  he  drew  near. 

Mr.  Finkelston  nodded. 

"Got  something  here  to  show  you,  then,"  went  on  the 
other.  "  No  objection  to  a  bit  o'  trade,  and  no  questions 
asked,  I'm  told." 

"NO  !  NO  !  Nothing  of  the  kind,'*  said  Mr.  Finkelston 
hurriedly,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Not  so  loud,  man  !  Not  so 
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loud  !  But  come  this  way,"  and  he  shuffled  before  the 
stranger  through  the  dark,  grimy  shop,  of  which  neither 
ceiling  nor  walls  could  be  seen,  so  full  was  it  of  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  every  kind,  gave  a  curt  order  to  his 
assistant,  passed  a  couple  of  cubicles  for  the  use  of  the 
more  sensitive  of  his  clients,  and  opening  a  glass  panelled 
door,  entered  his  living-room. 

Here  was  some  attempt  at  comfort,  for  a  couple  of 
chairs  and  a  table,  covered  with  a  red  and  white  checked 
cloth,  were  drawn  up  before  a  bright  sea-coal  fire.  Like 
the  outer  shop,  the  room  was  piled  high  with  the  late 
possessions  of  insolvent  humanity,  so  high  that  it  was 
necessary  to  move  with  caution. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  old  dealer,  "and  I  will  look  at 
what  you  have." 

The  sailor,  using  one  hand  and  his  teeth,  undid  his 
bundle  with  some  difficulty,  and  drew  from  among  its 
foments  a  small  box  about  five  inches  long  by  three  wide. 
It  was  covered  with  a  deeply-cut  intricate  pattern,  but 
was  so  black  and  begrimed  that  only  by  its  weight  could 
it  be  told  that  it  was  of  metal,  and  not  of  dark  and 
•  >d. 

The  old  man  picked  up  the  box,  took  it  to  the  window 
under  pretence  of  examining  it  more  closely,  and  soon 
himself  that  it  was  of  solid  silver. 

"  And  where  did  you  say  you  got  this?"  said  he. 

"Cfcme,  come,  guvnor,"  said  the  sailor,  "ask  no 
tions.  Say  a  nigger  gave  it  me  on  the  West  Coast. 
ind  he  winked. 

And  indeed  the  box  well  might  once  have  contained 
the  jewel-  <>t  fhe  laclv  of  a  lon^  dead  and  gone  Portuguese 
Governor. 

After     protracted     bargaining,    during     which     Mr. 

Kinkelston   was    more   than    once    described  with    more 

than  politeness,  the  box  dian^'d  hands  for  the 

sum  of  j£$%  and  the  sailor  was  shown  through  the  private 

door  into  the  street,  when-  the  fog  was  no\\   very  thick. 
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Placing  his  purchase  upon  the  high  narrow  mantelpiece, 
Mr.  Finkelston  returned  to  his  duties  in  the  shop. 

Vet,  somehow,  there  was  none  of  the  usual  elation  at  a 
good  stroke  of  business;  he  felt  strangely  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  more  than  once  glanced  hurriedly  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  being 
watched.  Staring  faces,  white  against  the  darkness 
without,  passed  before  the  dirty  windows.  He  was  used 
to  that,  but  two  or  three  times  he  would  have  sworn 
that  he  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  horribly 
protuberant  eyeballs  glaring  intently  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  shop. 

At  length,  after  an  unusually  poor  day's  business,  came 
the  time  to  close,  and  the  assistant  went  outside  to  put 
up  the  shutters  over  the  heavily-barred  windows.  Mr. 
Finkelston  was  leaning  on  the  counter  entering  up  the 
last  transactions  of  the  day,  when,  chancing  to  raise  his 
eyes  abstractedly  from  the  pages  of  his  account  book,  his 
already  severely  jangled  nerves  received  a  further  shock. 
Standing  quietly  before  the  counter  was  a  negro,  but 
of  no  type  he  had  ever  seen  before.  Under  a  black  fez 
showed  a  huge  mass  of  blue-black  hair;  the  thin,  lead- 
coloured  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  and  dead-black  skin  made 
a  horrible  contrast  with  the  ghastly  white  of  teeth  and 
eyeballs. 

But  Mr.  Finkelston 's  shuddering  disgust  was  lost  upon 
the  menacing  stillness  of  that  repulsive  figure. 

"  You  one  fella  box  !"  said  the  stranger  in  a  booming 
monotone. 

Mr.  Finkelston  had  not  recovered  his  scattered  wits 
sufficiently  to  reply. 

"You  one  fella  box!"  stepping  to  the  counter,  the 
negro  placed  upon  it  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  old  dealer's 
fascinated  gaze,  following  the  black  hand,  beheld  a 
crude,  but  sufficiently  recognisable  drawing  of  the  box  he 
had  purchased  that  afternoon.  At  the  sight  anger  seized 
him ;  his  disgust  and  fear  vanished  in  its  consuming 
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flame,  and  he  screamed  abuse  and  threats  at  the  top  of  his 
thin,  cracked  voice. 

The  black  took   not   the  slightest   notice,   produced  a 
handful  of  coins,  and  boomed  : 

"  Twenty  piecee  dollar " 

"Clear  out  of  my  shop!"  yelled  the  old  man,  ami 
made  as  if  he  would  scatter  the  money.  The  negro 
placed  his  hand  upon  it  quickly,  pocketed  the  coins,  and 
flashed  a  look  at  old  Finkelstpn  that  struck  him  like  a 
blow,  so  fierce  was  it,  so  full  of  bitter  venom.  Making  a 
rapid  series  of  uncanny  gestures,  he  poured  out  a  torrent 
ords  with  a  fiendish  intensity  that  literally  over- 
whelmed the  old  man.  Then  he  vanished,  for  when  the 
dealer  had  recovered  somewhat,  shaking  himself  like 
one  awaking  from  sleep,  the  shop  was  empty. 

H\   the  time  the  assistant  had  finished  putting  up  the 
shutters    and    returned,    his    master    had    regained    his 
composure  sufficiently  to  see  him  off  the  premises,  and 
and  bar  the  front  door. 

Leaving  a  tiny  jet  burning,  he  retired  to  his  room 

in  the  rear.     Here  the  fire  was  burning  brightly  enough, 

tin     kettle   singing   on   the  hob;   and    Mr.    Finkelston, 

ing  up  his  chair  to  the  blaze,  sought  comfort  in  a 

cup  of  strong,  black,  hot  tea,  and  a  pipe.     But  he  could 

not   rest;  again  and  again  he  felt  a  strong  impre^ 

that   something   was  at   his  back,    though  it   needed   a 

ite  piece  of  determination  each  time  to  turn  and  look. 

Once  he  had  a  swift  impression  of  a  horrible  black  face 

:>mg  him  through  the  glass  panels  of  the  door.     Not 

being  entirely  without  a  certain  quality  of  courage,  he 

threw  the  door  open;  nothing  was  there  but  the  long 

dark  cavern  of  the  shop. 

Mow   still    it    was,   not   a   sound   came    from    without. 

s  the  fog  was  very  thick  now.     Then  he  b- 
if  within-doors,  faint  noisrs;  whisperings  as  tli 
the  dangling  garments  in   the  shop  were  being   stirred  ; 
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slight  creakings  and  rustlings  that  only  his  over-excited 
faculties  could  have  caught. 

At  last  he  resolutely  closed  the  door,  drew  a  curtain 
across  the  glass,  took  down  the  filigree  box,  and  began 
to  examine  it  carefully.  That  it  was  of  considerable  value 
his  experienced  eye  soon  told  him,  for  the  workmanship 
was  extraordinarily  fine. 

There  were  no  apparent  means  of  opening  it,  but  in 
turning  it  over  he  must  have  touched  the  necessary 
mechanism,  for  the  lid  suddenly  flew  up.  It  was  nearly 
filled  with  a  vegetable  fibre  of  some  kind,  probably  a 
dried  grass.  On  top  of  this  lay  a  small  bladder  or  bag 
of  parchment,  dry  and  crinkly  with  age,  its  mouth  closed 
by  means  of  a  fine  cord  of  silk.  Untying  this,  he  drew 
forth  a  dark  stone  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  It  was 
carved  to  represent  a  heart,  not  the  conventional  heart  of 
the  designer,  but  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  real 
article,  exact  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  pitch-black 
polished  surface  marbled  with  delicate,  fine,  red  lines 
like  veins.  It  gave  off  a  faint  disagreeable  odour,  that 
filled  Mr.  Finkelston  with  shuddering  disgust. 

As  he  sat  there,  balancing  the  stone — or  whatever  it 
was — in  his  upturned  palm,  the  bright  light  of  the  little 
room  vanished,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  darkness  almost 
palpable,  so  deep  was  it;  a  sickening  smell  of  rotting 
vegetation  was  in  his  nostrils,  and  he  heard  the  slow,  oily, 
sucking  of  mighty  waters.  At  one  point  only  was  there 
light,  where  the  flickering  gleams  of  a  fire  showed 
between  the  boles  of  gigantic  trees  reaching  up  into  the 
darkness.  About  the  fire  flitted  fantastic  figures  in  a 
mad  dance.  The  smoke  of  the  fire  smelt  horridly  of 
burnt  feathers — of  burnt  what? 

Suddenly  one  of  the  dancers  darted  to  where  a  giant 
gong  hung  between  two  trees,  and  struck  it  a  violent 
blow  with  a  club. 

With  a  start  old  Finkelston  came  back  to  a  realisation 
of  his  surroundings ;  the  stone  lay  upon  the  table  where 
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it  had  rolled  from  his  hand.  Dazed  and  confused  as  he 
was,  he  still  could  hear  the  sound  of  that  mighty  blow ; 
the  air  still  vibrated  to  the  clang  of  metal.  A  sudden 
thought  however  drove  confusion  from  his  mind  ;  snatch- 
ing a  heavy,  old-fashioned,  navy  revolver  from  its  place 
of  concealment,  he  threw  open  the  panelled  door  and 
advanced  into  the  dimly-lit  shop.  Nothing  stirred,  not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence  as  he  glanced  fearfully  about  him. 
that  a  faint  whisper  he  heard  at  his  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  door?  He  whipped  round,  the  revolver 
exploding  in  his  hand  at  the  same  moment  with  a  deafen, 
ing  roar. 

He  was  now  very  near  to  breaking  point  as  he  stood 
listening  until  the  sound  died  away,  and  again  there  was 
silence.  Slowly  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  room,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down. 

Then  came  the  final  shock  to  his  overstrained  nerves. 
The  table  was  empty  !  The  box  and  stone  were  gone  ! 

That  was  the  end.  Madly  he  threw  off  the  bolts  of  the 
street  door,  closed  it  with  a  bang  behind  him,  and  rushed 
away  into  the  darkness,  seeming  to  hear  a  jeering  laugh 
md  him  as  he  ran. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  a  crowd  began  to  gather 

before  Finkelston's,  for,  leaning  against  the  front  door, 

;he  body  of  a  burly  sailor,  the  right  hand  wrapped 

in  soiled  white  bandages.     Round  the  neck  was  tightly 

•  •d  a  cord  of  tine  silk.     He  had  been  dead  many 

hours  said  the  police  surgeon. 


MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

TL-TERE  in  the  quiet  of  this  fane 

The  past  comes  thronging  back  again, 
Outside,  the  noises  of  the  street 
Against  the  stout  walls  vainly  beat. 
Til  leave  the  present,  sit  awhile 
And  ponder  o'er  this  ancient  pile  : 
This  twilight  richness  suits  the  mood 
Which  I'll  indulge,  though  platitude 
Be  the  result,  what  do  I  care  ! 
Even  greater  poets  have  their  share. 
Old-fashioned  thoughts  shall  have  their  way, 
Romance  and  sentiment  shall  play 
Honourable  parts,  with  vain  regret, 
Mild  melancholy,  these  I'll  let 
Suffuse  my  mind,  though  modern  schools 
Deem  them  fit  meat  for  babes  and  fools. 
Let  Imagist  and  Vorticist 
Play  what  fantastic  tricks  they  list, 
Mine,  too,  shall  be  the  old  fashioned  plan 
Of  verse  that  tries  to  rhyme  and  scan. 
My  eyes  now  tutored  to  the  beams 
Falling  about  me  in  rich  gleams 
Through  coloured  windows  that  enhance 
The  beauty  grave,  the  elegance 
Of  this  old  church,  survey  the  dim 
Long  vista  of  tall  pillars  slim 
That  down  the  broad  aisles  seem  to  march 
Beneath  each  springing  pointed  arch, 
The  gilded  organ  and  the  screen 
With  the  great  altar  seen  between, 
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B«-vond  the  high  clerestory's  light 

I  view  the  carved  roof's  figured  height, 

And  in  the  distant  chapels'  glooms 

The  white  glint  of  the  marble  tombs. 

Here  Beauty's  tongue  in  wood  and  stone 

t'tters  in  no  uncertain  tone 

Her  message  to  us,  she  holds  sway, 

When  faith  that  made  her,  fades  away. 

I  think  of  all  the  men  unknown 

Who  built  these  walls,  wrought  wood  and  stone, 

The  carved  work  of  whose  skilful  hands 

On  stall  and  capital  still  stands, 

Of  all  the  priests  who  ministered 

The  Sacraments  and  read  the  Word, 

Of  all  the  souls  that  have  aspired 

In  anthems  that  past  voices  choired 

Of  all  the  eager,  youthful  bands 

That  knelt  'neath  the  confirming  hands, 

Of  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  fears, 

Despairs,  joys,  penitential  tears, 

The  weddings  and  the  funerals, 

Baptismal  whites,  and  purple  palls, 

The  pageant  of  the  even  dav 

That  through  this  church  has  ta'en  its  way. 

Then  as  imagination  stirs 

I  see  a  crowd  of  worshippers, 

Shadow v  forms  in  plate  and  mail 

iblet,  ruff  and  farthingale, 
The  locks  and  lace  of  cavalier, 
The  citi/rn  in  sober  gear, 
The  eighteenth  century's  modish  -race, 
Perukes  and  patches,  poucler,  1;-. 
Shapes  ent  from  the  past 

Mm-le  awhile  and  fade  at   laM. 
Y«-t  in  this  empfv  nave  abides 
The  influence  of  those  human  tides 
That  through  the  centuries  rose  and  fell, 
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Musing  alone  I  feel  its  spell ; 
For  we  are  part  of  all  that's  gone, 
In  us  its  bane  and  benison 
Survive  and  work  to  neutralise 
Th'  environing  present  and  surprise 
With  sudden  impulse  and  the  urge 
Of  a  deep,  subconscious  surge. 
And  now  the  organ  notes  begin, 
The  quiet  tones  come  softly  in 
Mine  ear,  and  as  they  rise  and  fall 
I  make  them  my  recessional, 
Leaving  this  casket  of  faith's  balm 
That  bears  its  beauty  like  a  palm, 
Back  in  the  present  I  resume 
Work  'mid  the  city's  rush  and  fume. 


SHAKESPEARE,    SOME    MODERN    CRITICS 
AND   THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

TT  is  the  patriotic  and  poetical  duty  of  every  English- 

man    who    cares    for   poetry   to   write   a   paper   on 

Shakespeare.     Even  at  this  time  of  day  when  everything 

appears   to   have  been   done  and  one  might  be  asked, 

'  What  can  be  said  new  or  interesting  on  a  subject  that 

has  been  investigated  minutely  and  thoroughly  by  critics 

and  scholars,  native  and  foreign  ;  what  can  be  added  to 

ords  of  praise  that  have  been  given  to  Shakespeare 

by   men  of  various  nations  and  various  ages?"     Great 

poets  and  writers,  men  who  were  worthy  to  grasp  even 

Shakespeare  by  the  hand,  have  left  on  record  tributes  of 

imperishable  beauty  to  his  honour.     Let  lesser  men  be 

silent.     But  there  are  other  monuments  to  the  immortal 

,  besides  those  which  are  the  work  of  single  hands. 

Huge   mounds   of  earth,   every   separate   spadeful   of 

which    has    been    deposited    by    a    different    unknown 

admirer,  huge  cairns  of  stones,  every  separate  stone  of 

which  has  been  cast  on  the  heap  by  a  humble  devotee. 

These  rude  memorials  raised  by  the  nameless  multitudes 

't-rhaps,  even  more  interesting  than  those  works  of 

artistic  beauty  wrought  by  single  artists;  and  it  is  in  the 

character  m  an  average  reader  of  Shakespeare  thai   I  add 

my   small   contribution   to   the   vast   and    ever-growing 

democratic   pile,  which   each   generation    increases — the 

pilr  of   Shakespeare's  fame. 

In  some  respects  the  very  greatness  of  the  subject  is 
an    enco  we  have   often  been   told, 

Shakespeare's  all-pervading  genius   is  like   the   sun,    it 
nd    stimulates  all    \vh«>  bask    in   its   beams  : 
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like  the  free  air  of  heaven,  giving  health  and  energy  to 
all  who  breathe  it. 

So  if  we  must  speak  of  Shakespeare  we  can  go  to  him 
for  inspiration,  and  he  alone  can  raise  us  to  the  height 
of  the  argument.  Like  Keats,  we  never  quite  despair 
and  read  Shakespeare. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  we  can  approach  him ; 
we  can  open  his  book,  read  his  plays,  and  give  ourselves 
up  unreservedly  to  the  enchanting  spell  of  his  poetry,  to 
the  rich,  bubbling  and  eminently  good-natured  humour 
of  his  comedies,  to  the  purging  and  purifying  emotions 
aroused  by  his  tragedies.  We  can  read  him  as  our 
forefathers  read  the  bible ;  ignorant  of  the  higher  criticism 
and  disputes  about  dates,  texts  and  the  correctness  of 
translations.  So  we  can  read  Shakespeare,  innocent  of 
any  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  certain  passages, 
and  without  troubling  to  compare  his  plays  with  the 
older  ones  on  which  many  of  them  were  founded,  careless 
even  as  to  whether  he  was  Shakespeare,  or  shall  I  not 
say  only  Bacon  ? 

That  is  the  best  way  to  approach  him ;  it  is  also  the 
easiest;  it  is  open  to  all  alike,  to  the  busy  as  to  the 
leisured,  to  the  unlettered  as  to  the  learned.  It  is  the 
way  to  get  closest  to  him,  for  as  we  read  the  immortal 
pages  our  minds  are  at  work  creating  the  characters  and 
scenes,  and  we  join  Shakespeare  in  that  realm  of  the 
imagination  where  he  is  king. 

Another  way  of  approach  is  to  go  to  the  theatre  and 
see  his  plays  performed.  It  is  a  path  that  Shakespeare 
himself  would  have  liked  us  to  take;  for  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  he  wrote  for  the  theatre;  and 
he  was,  we  are  told,  an  actor  of  some  merit.  To  watch 
a  well-graced  actor,  and  hear  him  declaim  Shakespeare's 
lines,  is  to  gain  a  new  insight  into  the  music,  the  rhythm 
and  the  nobility  of  our  mother  tongue ;  and  there  is  this 
further  advantage.  Seated  in  a  well-filled  theatre  at  a 
Shakespearean  play  we  share  our  emotions  with  our 
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fellow  men  :  it  is  a  communal  pleasure  :  to  some  extent 
we  lose  our  personality,  we  are  caught  in  the  psychology 
of  the  crowd.  Our  feelings  are  stronger  and  deeper; 
for  a  number  of  people  congregated  together  are  capable 
both  of  higher  and  lower  emotions  than  the  single  units 
which  compose  it. 

-tly  we  can  read  about  Shakespeare,  we  oin  learn 
what  is  known  of  his  life,  his  family,  his  domestic 
troubles  and  his  relations  with  his  contemporaries ;  and 
we  can  go  further,  and  by  studying  his  plays  endeavour 
to  trace  his  personality,  his  philosophy,  and  his  outlook 
on  life.  This  way  of  approach  has  its  advantages,  but 
it  has  also  its  dangers.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
becoming  immersed  in  unimportant  details.  It  is  no 
proof  of  our  appreciation  of  the  poet,  if  we  arrive  at  a 
state  of  mind  which  finds  the  passage  in  his  will  where 
he  leaves  his  second-best  bed  to  his  wife,  more  striking 
and  interesting  than  a  soliloquy  in  Hamlet. 

Not  that  I  wish  to  belittle  the  taste  for  biography.  It 
is  a  refined  form  of  the  instinct  of  curiosity  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  the  biography 
of  great  men  was  the  best  subject  for  study,  but  he 
sacrificed  literature  to  politics  and  his  literary  judgment, 
in  this  instance,  was  vitiated  by  his  political  ambition. 

In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  it  may  bo  said  that  out  of 
a  molehill  of  facts  a  mountain  of  biography  has  been 
made.  Fortunately  he  still  baffles  his  pursuers;  and 
maybe  he  looks  down  on  them  from  the  Elysian  fields 
with  amusement  as  they  get  in  one  another's  way  and 
dispute,  more  or  less  acrimoniously,  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  even  about  his  right  to  his  own  works. 
"  Others  abide  our  question,  thou  art  free,"  said  Matthew 
Arnold,  and,  like  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  Shake- 
speare  refuses  to  be  questioned.  "You  have  my  works," 

faith  also,  for  by  such  a  com- 
bination of  your  faith  and  my  works,  your  literary 
salvation  is  secui 
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This  persistent  desire  for  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
personality  has  produced  some  curiosities  of  literature. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  puerile  guesses,  absurd  crypto- 
grams, others  are  painstaking  attempts  to  put  someone 
who  is  well  known  into  his  place,  such  as  Lord  Bacon  or 
Lord  Derby.  But  it  has  produced  also  some  interesting 
attempts  to  create  a  Shakespeare  out  of  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  aided  by  a  study  of  the  plays.  One  such 
attempt  is  "The  Man  Shakespeare,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Harris.  Now  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Harris  for 
so  doing.  This  anthropological  form  of  worship  is 
common  to  all  religions.  We  may  even  concede  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  his  creation,  for,  after  all,  Shake- 
speare is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  of  Mr.  Harris, 
though  Mr.  Harris  may  not  be  capable  of  containing 
Shakespeare.  If,  as  he  avers,  Shakespeare  put  himself 
into  his  characters,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Harris  has  put  himself  into  his  figure  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  to  create  a  Shakespeare.  He  is  not  a  genius,  he 
has  not  produced  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  which 
entitles  a  man  to  that  supreme  appellation.  His  output 
is  only  small ;  a  few  good  novels,  a  volume  of  short 
stories  which  some  critics  consider  among  the  best  in 
our  language,  two  books  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  fine  play 
on  the  same  subject. 

He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  fine  literary  taste 
and  wide  reading ;  he  has  travelled  much  and  had  varied 
experiences.  In  his  novels  there  are  marked  traits  of  the 
sensualist  and  he  writes  with  an  openness  on  sex  ques- 
tions that  has  earned  him  the  name  of  frank  Frank 
Harris.  He  is  courageous  in  expressing  unpopular 
opinions,  and  a  writer  who  knows  him  well  says  :  — 

He  is  one  who  is  extraordinarily  qualified  by  a  range  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  yet  whose  proud 
humour  it  is  to  be  to  every  man,  provided  the  man  is  eminent  and 
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pretentious,  the  champion  of  his  enemies;  it  is  his  fixed  practice 
and  ungovernable  impulse  to  kick  conventional  dignity  whenever  he 
sees  it. 

Yet  like  many  trenchant  critics  he  is  very  sensitive  to 
criticism,  and  there  is  a  note  of  petulance  and  impatience 
in  his  defence  of  his  own  theories. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris  tells  us  that  his  idea  of  Shakespeare 
almost  forced  on  him  by  his  constant  reading  of  the 
plays.  The  figure  appeared  again  and  again  in  different 
plays,  and  it  became  clear  and  recognisable.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this.  Most  readers  have  formed  some 
notion  of  Shakespeare's  personality  for  themselves. 
Only  a  vague  image  perhaps,  one  which  they  could  not 
readily  describe,  but  it  is  there  at  the  back  of  their  minds. 
And  I  daresay  if  they  endeavoured  to  formulate  a  definite 
image  they  could  find  sufficient  evidence  in  the  plays  to 
support  their  conception. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris  imagines  a  Shakespeare  who  is  a 
great  poetic  genius,  unhappily  married.  In  middle-age 
he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  passion  for  the  dark  lady  of 
the  sonnets  and  sinks  to  a  weak  sensualist  torn  by 
iisy  of  his  wanton  mistress.  He  has  a  slight 
recover)-  of  self-respect  towards  the  end,  but  he  dies  at 
52  worn  out  with  lust,  jealousy  and  rage. 

Mr.   Harris   invents   a  complete   narrative  of  Shake- 
r's intrigue  with  the  dark  lady,  shows  how  Shake- 
sprarr  induced  his  friend,  the  young  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to    plead    his    suit,    and    how   his    trust    was    betrayed. 
Shakespeare  suffers  a    veritable   hell  of  jealousy   which 
-    him    body   and   soul,   and   makes   him  a   phy 
k.     He  creeps  bat  k   to  Stratford,  and  after  a  short 
>d  of  serenitv,  !  Iirou^h  the  effects  of  a  con- 

:1  evening  with   I>rn  Jonson  and  I)ravt<m,  who  havr 
come  to  visit    him. 

The  book  is  clever,  plausible  and  intensely  interesting. 
Mr.    Harris   has  a   delightful   style   and    threat   powe; 
novelist    and    stoi  \-tHler.     It    might    even    be   true,    for 
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there  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the  story.  But 
it  is  highly  improbable,  and  we  should  be  very  foolish  to 
accept  it  as  the  whole  truth  about  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Harris's  method  of  taking  the  speeches  of  various 
characters  moved  by  love  or  jealousy,  and  when  they  rise 
to  great  heights  of  passionate  expression,  telling  us  this 
is  Shakespeare,  speaking  of  himself  and  Mary  Fitton,  is 
not  only  not  convincing,  it  is  unfair  to  the  most  imper- 
sonal creator  in  the  whole  of  drama.  When  the  charac- 
ters in  the  heat  of  self-revelation  give  utterance  to  the 
lofty  poetry  which  is  the  best  medium  for  showing  us 
the  soul  of  man ;  in  steps  Mr.  Harris  between  us  and 
the  poet's  nobility,  with  the  remark,  this  is  Shakespeare's 
own  rage,  jealousy,  disappointment  about  something 
that  happened  in  his  own  life. 

Mr.  Harris  tells  us  that  Hamlet,  in  the  famous  scene 
where  he  upbraids  his  mother,  is  only  expressing 
Shakespeare's  bitterness  against  the  faithless  Mary 
Fitton,  and  his  comparison  between  his  father  and  uncle 
is  Shakespeare's  opinion  of  his  own  superiority  to 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  If  we  admit  this  irritating 
theory  the  plays  are  ruined  for  the  reader.  To  sub- 
stantiate it  Mr.  Harris  has  to  decry  Shakespeare's 
character  drawing  and  asks  us  to  believe  that  he  spoiled 
his  characters  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  own  bad 
passions. 

Even  the  awful  tragedy  of  Lear  is  not  exempt  from 
Mr.  Harris's  paddling  fingers.  "The  fourth  act,"  he 
says,  "  shows  the  erotic  mania  which  is  the  source  of  all 
Shakespeare's  bitterness  and  misery,  but  which  is  utterly 
out  of  place  in  Lear."  A  more  inept  judgment  is  hard 
to  conceive.  The  pathetic  breakdown  of  the  old  king's 
mind,  its  inmost  recesses  exposed  like  a  house  wrecked 
by  an  earthquake,  is  a  masterpiece  of  imagination  and 
observation  which  only  the  greatest  of  poets  could  create. 
Its  truth  is  admitted  by  alienists,  and  we  must  remember 
that  in  Shakespeare's  day  the  insane  were  not  confined 
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to  the  extent  they  are  at  present,  and  he  must  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  them. 

Mr.  Harris  goes  through  all  the  plays,  takes  out  parts 
to  suit  his  theory,  pieces  them  together  and  then  offers 
us  the  result  as  the  man  Shakespeare. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  characters  in  the 
plays  and  the  variety  and  range  of  the  passions  depicted 
we  can  see  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  a  clever  story- 
teller like  Mr.  Harris.  But  his  friend  and  fellow  writer 
on  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  plays,  has  deduced  a  very  different  figure. 
Mr.  Shaw  says  : 

Harris  conceives  Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  broken-hearted, 
melancholy,  enormously  sentimental  person,  whereas  1  am  convinced 
that  he  was  very  like  myself ;  in  fact,  if  I  had  been  bom  in  1556 
instead  of  1856,  I  should  have  taken  to  blank  verse  and  given 
Shakespeare  a  harder  run  for  his  money  than  all  the  other 
Elizabethans  put  together. 

Mr.  Harris  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  us  a  satis- 
rv  Shakespeare,  because  his  method  is  wrong. 
When  Wordsworth  said  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart 
in  the  sonnets,  Browning  retorted  "  then  the  less  Shake- 
speare he,"  and  when  Mr.  Harris  tries  to  picklock 
Shakespeare's  heart  by  probing  in  the  plays  we  tell  him 
he  does  it  wrong  to  offer  it  a  show  of  violence. 

Another  modern  who  has  had  mucli  to  say  in  criticism 

Shakespeare    is    Mr.    Bernard    Shaw.     I    call    him    a 

modern,  though  recently  he  signed  himself  in  a  letter  to 

th«-  prett  "A  Ghost  of  the  Eighties."     When  Mr.  Shaw 

set  out  to  criticise  Shakespeare  some  years  ago  in  the 

the  Saturday  Review,  he  was  a   young  man. 

But  he  has  embodied  these  criticisms  in  his  books  aiul 

they  stand  to-day.     One  ratlin-  suspects  that   his  object 

K)  nun  h  to  criticise  Shakespeare  as  to  exasperate 

John  Bull.      !  icoeeded  in  tin-  latter  and  the 

exasperation    he   aroused   caused    In  ^   admiration    for   the 
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bard  and  his  many  enlightening  and  suggestive  critic- 
isms to  be  overlooked. 

There  are  several  ways  of  answering  Mr.  Shaw.  We 
might  take  our  stand  on  the  heights  of  English  literary 
achievement  and  looking  down  on  this  rampageous 
Irishman  reply  with  good  humoured  condescension  in 
the  manner  of  the  Psalmist :  — 

Chaucer   is   mine,    Milton    is  mine,    Shakespeare   is    my    law-giver, 
Bernard  Shaw  is  my  washpot  and  over  Ibsen,  well  I  cast  out  my  shoe. 

We  might  take  a  patriotic  standpoint  and  say  that  Irish 
literature  was  dependent  for  its  expression  at  any  rate 
on  the  English  language;  and  that,  however  absurd  our 
unanimous  Bardolatry  may  be,  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  division  of  opinion  among  Irishmen  regarding 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Shaw.  But  we  will  not  give  Mr.  Shaw 
jibe  for  jibe  despite  his  purposely  provocative  manner. 
We  will  examine  his  criticisms  unflinchingly,  for  they 
are  stimulating,  and  moreover,  they  contain  much  high 
praise  and  fine  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  which  ought 
to  be  acknowledged.  Shakespeare,  according  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  is  lacking  as  a  man  of  thought,  he  is  a  pessimist 
without  courage,  and,  chief  defect  in  Mr.  Shaw's  eyes, 
his  plays  show  no  evidence  of  a  social  outlook  :  in  them 
we  search  in  vain  for  any  sense  of  the  Commonwealth 
material  or  spiritual. 

When  we  remember  Mr.  Shaw's  views  on  these  ques- 
tions and  his  admiration  for  Ibsen,  we  find  the  clue  to 
his  criticisms  and  the  stress  he  lays  on  these  charges. 
He  compares  Ibsen  with  Shakespeare  for  intellectual 
force  and  dramatic  insight.  "  Ibsen,"  he  says,  "comes 
out  with  a  double  first-class  whereas  Shakespeare  comes 
out  hardly  anywhere." 

We  can  admit  that  Ibsen  was  a  poet  and  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  his  age;  and  he  pilloried  that  age  in  his 
works.  In  "Emperor  and  Galilean,"  "  Brand  "  and  one 
or  two  other  plays  the  poet  and  philosopher  predominate, 
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but  he  appears  to  have  turned  from  that  style  to  write 
those  penetrating,  almost  cruel  plays,  in  which  he  dis- 
sects society  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  exposing 
conventional  lies  and  ideals.  Even  this  deliberate 
directing  of  his  pen  to  a  given  object  could  not  altogether 
deprive  his  plays  of  poetic  charm  and  symbolism.  He 
too  great  an  artist  to  be  a  mere  vivisector  and  his 
characters  are  alive  :  they  are  not  mere  automatons  made 
to  work  out  his  problems.  Yet  the  nature  of  those 
problems  is  sucli  that  the  plays  are  not  enlivening ;  some 
of  them  founder  in  gloom,  others  in  absolute  horror. 
Truly  Ibsen  was  a  thinker,  but  a  destructive  thinker. 

But  when  we  turn  from  Ibsen  to  Shakespeare  it  is  like 
turning  to  Nature,  to  Life  itself.  Shakespeare's  works 
are  a  synthesis  of  Art  and  Life.  He  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  broadly  human  artists.  He  overflows  with  vitality 
and  poetic  ecstasy.  He  creates  with  a  careless  ease  and 
prodigality  which  is  the  result  of  immense  power  and 
resource.  He  held  the  mirror  up  to  human  nature,  he 
did  not  condemn  it.  That  is  why  he  is  greater  than 
Ibsen  :  for  "  to  know  all  is  to  pardon  all."  In  the  words 
of  Roma  in  Roll  and  :  "  to  see  the  world  as  it  is  and  yet 
to  love  it,  is  the  only  heroism." 

Shakespeare  has  no  axe  to  grind,  no  social  reform  to 
;  he  does  not  tell  us  what  path  to  choose;  but  after 
mg  him  we  know  what  we  ought  to  choose ;  for  there 
is  an  indirect  teaching  in  his  plays.     They  make  us  in 
love  with  virtue.     They  appeal  to  our  best  in  lan^ua^e 
that   none  other  ever  spake  and  until  a  totally  different 
human  nature  is  evolved  on  this  planet,  that  appeal  will 
be    universal.      If    Shakespeare     had    narrowed     himself 
down  to  the  social  criticism  of  Ibsen  he  would  have  been 
than    Shakespeare.      Fortunateh    for    the    world    he 
ed  the  law  of  his  genius  and   created   his  master- 
pieces.    Mr.  Shaw   has  completely   missed  the  point  of 
Shak  >rk  (always  supposing  he  is  not  writing 

with   his  tongue  in   his  cheek)  when   he  ch  >liake- 
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speare  with  not  being  a  thinker.  The  very  word  sug- 
gests something  laboured,  forced. 

It  is  Shakespeare's  glory  that  his  creative  powers  are 
unforced ;  his  genius  is  predominantly  lyrical,  and  some 
of  his  profoundest  and  most  moving  passages  are  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  poetry  in  our  language. 

It  is  so  spontaneous  that  word  and  idea  burst  forth 
with  a  divine  appropriateness  that  no  mere  thinker  can 
attain.  We  can  admit,  in  that  sense,  that  he  was  not 
an  intellectual  force,  because  he  was  an  inspired  force. 
He  was  more  than  a  thinker,  his  mind  of  imagination  all 
compact  worked  by  a  process  whose  mystery  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  words  inspiration  and  vision. 

If  we  look  at  his  work  as  a  whole  it  proves  Mr.  Shaw's 
charge  of  pessimism  to  be  unfounded.  The  later  plays, 
especially  "The  Tempest,"  are  a  proof  that  he  won 
through  his  dark  time.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  his 
tragedies  pessimistic.  They  fill  the  reader  with  a  feeling 
of  awe,  they  move  the  soul  with  pity,  but  like  all  great 
tragedy  they  have  a  purifying  and  calming  effect. 

Before  the  spectacle  of  the  intellectual ised  passions  of 
Hamlet,  the  poisoned  mind  of  Othello,  the  fatal  ambition 
of  Macbeth,  and  the  blind  and  hasty  angers  of  Lear,  with 
the  dooms  and  penalties  they  bring  down  inevitably  on 
guilty  and  innocent  alike,  we  seem  to  be  viewing  the 
operations  of  eternal  law. 

In  those  great  plays,  "poetry,"  in  the  words  of  a 
modern  critic,  "  utters  the  truth  which  only  poetry  can 
utter."  Language  almost  transcends  itself.  In  sum- 
moning to  our  consciousness  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls  it  reveals  the  deeper  truth  of  intui- 
tion. Compared  with  the  sublime  sweep  and  daring  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  Ibsen's  work  appears  calculated 
and  cold,  and  if  the  effect  on  the  reader  is  the  test  then 
Ibsen  is  the  pessimist  and  not  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  there  is  no  sense  of  the  commonwealth 
material  or  spiritual,  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
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charge  is  rather  vague  and  might  be  brought  with  equal 
truth  against  Ibsen.  Shakespeare  was  not  a  political 
philosopher,  but  the  same  can  be  said  of  Ibsen,  who  if 
an  \  thing  was  distinctly  retrograde  and  reactionary  in  his 
outlook.  The  man  who  stands  alone,  the  anti-social 
man,  is  not  exactly  an  exponent  of  the  spiritual  common- 
wealth. The  whole  trend  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  with- 
out any  explicit  teaching,  is  to  unite  men  in  the  common- 
wealth of  kindliness,  toleration  and  decent  conduct. 

No  one  can  gather  his  political  opinions  from  his 
plays,  for  he  depicts  impartially  the  doings  of  kings, 
aristocrats  and  plebeians,  the  insensate  pride  of  the 
nobles,  the  stupidity  and  fickleness  of  the  mob.  He  was 
not  a  creator  of  Utopias  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  does 
not  go  outside  the  political  framework  known  in  his  day. 
But,  pace  Mr.  Shaw,  he  had  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
commonwealth  as  is  shown  by  a  speech  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  wise  Ulysses  in  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida."  That  speech  is  an  exposition  of  political 
philosophy  and  though  it  may  not  be  modern  Fabianism, 
its  advocacy  of  order  and  degree  has  something  in 
common  with  that  omniscient  regulator,  Mr.  Sidney 
'b.  Without  any  derogation  of  Shakespeare  we  can 
admit  he  was  not  a  social  reformer.  He  was  a  poet. 
The  poet  and  the  social  reformer  work  for  humanity  in 
different  ways,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  Shakespeare's 
has  benefited  and  enriched  mankind. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  reception  at  the  Playgoers'  Club 
in  London  at  which  a  gentleman  delivered  an  address  on 
"  The  Superiority  of  Shaw  to  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Shaw 

among  the  audience,  and  after  the  paper  he  ro- 
ll is  feet  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  his  famous  rival.     Let  us  allow  him  the  xime 
favour  here. 

"All  i^reat  an   is  praise,"  said  Ruskin  in  an  inspired 

moment,  and   tin-   remark  applies  to  the  art  of  criticism. 

at  its  best  when  discovering  and  pointing  out  merits. 
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When  Mr.  Shaw  puts  aside  the  reformer  and  without 
prejudice  looks  at  Shakespeare  he  writes  with  eloquence 
and  justness  in  praise  of  the  bard  :  "  I  am  unaffectedly 
fond  of  Shakespeare's  plays,"  he  says,  "  when  I  was 
twenty  I  knew  everybody  in  Shakespeare  from  Hamlet 
to  Abhorson  much  more  intimately  than  I  knew  my 
living  contemporaries." 

He  describes  "  Twelfth  Night"  and  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  as  "  crown  jewels  of  dramatic  poetry." 
In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  are  lines  that  tighten  the  heart 
and  catch  you  up  into  the  heights.  Othello  is  magnifi- 
cent by  the  volume  of  its  passion  and  the  splendour  of 
its  word  music. 

Further,  he  says  :  — 

No  man  will  ever  write  a  better  tragedy  than  "  Lear  " ;  Shakespeare 
is  unsurpassed  as  poet,  story-teller,  character  draughtsman,  humourist 
and  rhetorician, 

and  he  complains  that  Shakespeare  is  often  played  with 
his  brains  cut  out.  This  is  Mr.  Shaw  speaking  as  a  man 
and  a  brother,  as  a  lover  of  literature  and  not  as  a  social 
reformer. 

Just  as  Mr.  Frank  Harris  when  he  is  not  striving  to 
prove  Shakespeare  a  weak  sensualist,  shows  a  delicate 
and  fine  appreciation  of  the  poet,  so  Mr.  Shaw,  when  he  is 
not  girding  at  Shakespeare  for  being  no  political  philo- 
sopher, rises  to  eloquent  displays  of  admiration.  We 
can  overlook  the  bees  in  the  bonnets  of  both  critics  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  work  they  have  done ;  but  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  temperamentally 
unfitted  to  be  a  judge  of  Elizabethan  literature.  His 
remarks  on  blank  verse  and  his  total  failure  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  Marlowe's  championship  of  the  Humanists 
against  the  Pietists  prove  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the 
Elizabethan  age.  His  instinctive  Puritanism  recoils 
from  the  rich,  sensuous  prolific  growth  of  that  marvellous 
time. 
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One  of  the  most  delightful  writers  on  Shakespeare  is 
Mr.  John  Masefield.  His  little  monograph  is  written  in 
•ir  and  simple  style,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  profound 
study  of  the  plays.  Mr.  Masefield  is  a  poet  in  the 
Shakespearean  tradition,  English  to  the  core,  and  one 
eminently  fitted  to  write  of  Shakespeare. 

The  creative  artists  are  always  the  best  critics  of 
literature,  as  the  critical  writings  of  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Francis  Thompson, 
and  others  bear  witness.  It  is  not  only  their  technical 
knowledge  and  their  practice  of  the  poetic  art  which 
make  their  criticisms  valuable,  it  is  the  poetic  vision  and 
imagination  which  illuminate  them.  They  are  poetry 
talking  about  itself.  Mr.  Masefield's  book  is  of  this 
.  It  is  not  judicial  criticism,  it  is  inductive,  it  inter- 
prets the  plays,  and  I  think  will  reveal  new  beauties  even 
to  the  closest  student  and  admirer  of  the  bard. 

Another  fine  critic,  who  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
quite  different  angle,  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson.  His 
knowledge  is  wide  and  deep.  His  little  book  on 
Hli/abethan  Literature  in  the  Home  University  Library 
shows  us  Shakespeare  among  his  contemporaries,  the 
greatest  figure  of  a  great  age.  His  brochure  on 
"  Hamlet"  is  a  minute  study  of  the  architectonics  of 
Shakespeare's  work.  We  see  how  the  poet  takes  an  old 
play,  and  re-casts  and  transmutes  it  into  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  tra^eti 

value  of  Mr.  Robertson's  criticism  is  its  combina- 
tion of  great  learning,  tine  taste  and  calm  judgment.  He 
is  not  one  of  the  High  Priests  in  the  Shakespearean  temple, 
9  the  well-informed  cultured  ^uide  who  shows  you 
over  the  building,  points  out  its  beauties  and  relates  its 
hiMorv.  After  reading  Mr.  Robertson  one  can  imagine 
some  such  a  scene  as  this.  Shakesfx-are  and  Bur! 

Rg   in   the  th  :er  the  ;  .  and 

the  1  "  \Vil1.  u  i^  time  we  ha, 

.11  it  be  Thev  i;<>  to  the  chest  in   which 
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the  manuscript  plays  are  kept  and  look  through  their 
stock.  "This  would  suit,"  says  Burbidge,  "  if  you  re- 
wrote it  in  parts,"  and  he  hands  Shakespeare  the  manu- 
script of  "  King  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters." 
Shakespeare  takes  it  and  looks  through  it,  and  then  that 
mind  which  Ben  Jonson  eulogised,  that  mind  which 
darted  flame-like  through  the  Mermaid  nights,  begins  to 
work  on  the  crude  characters  of  the  old  play  and  fill 
them  with  a  new  life  destined  to  be  immortal,  and 
"  King  Lear  "  as  we  know  it  is  conceived. 

The  younger  generation  of  critics  are  all  busy  on 
Shakespeare ;  and  it  is  noticeable  how  many  of  them  turn 
to  Hamlet  and  discuss  him  as  though  he  were  a  real 
personage  of  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  that  so  many  of  his  characters 
have  attained  this  place  in  men's  minds.  In  the  case  of 
Hamlet,  the  dispute  about  his  madness  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  To-day  certain  critics  are  studying  his 
character  in  the  light  of  the  latest  psychological  know- 
ledge. His  subconscious  motives  have  been  traced  and 
his  madness,  real  or  simulated,  has  been  attributed  to 
suppressed  sexuality.  Freud  and  other  authorities  have 
been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  view  that  suppressed  desires 
lead  to  inhibition  of  the  will. 

Another  view  of  Hamlet  is  that  of  the  late  Professor 
T.  M.  Kettle,  a  brilliant  writer,  who  was  killed  in  the 
war.  He  wrote  an  article  to  show  that  Hamlet  hesitated 
to  kill  the  King  because  his  natural  good  feeling  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  was  against  murdering  his 
uncle  and  disgracing  his  mother;  especially  when  the 
evidence  against  them  was  the  unsupported  word  of  a 
ghost  he  had  only  twice  seen. 

Foreign  interest  in  Shakespeare  is  equally  active.  Not 
long  ago  a  Belgian  professor  at  Brussels  University 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Lord  Rutland  est  Shakespeare," 
and  now  a  Frenchman  comes  along  with  two  volumes 
entitled,  "  Sous  le  Masque  de  William  Shakespeare,"  in 
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which  he  attributes  the  plays  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
At  the  spectacle  of  such  misguided  industry  the  average 
Englishman  can  only  groan  and  pass  on. 

In  France  Shakespeare  is  admired,  though  as  a 
dramatist  he  is  considered  to  lack  the  qualities  which 
appeal  to  their  race.  The  French  taste  is  for  clear  cut 
form,  order,  measure,  method.  They  have  their  romantic 
school,  they  gave  us  the  fiery  splendour  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius,  but  essentially  theirs  is  a  classical  art. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  modern  critics  is  M. 
Remy  de  Gourmont ;  he  is  ranked  by  some  Frenchmen 
with  M.  Anatole  France.  Writing  on  Shakespeare  M. 
de  Gourmont  says:  — 

Shakespeare  is  admirable  in  lyrical  detail  and  personal  expression. 

Like  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  without  knowing  them,  he  interposes 

in  the  action  with  the  rich  and  always  new,  images  and  symbolical 

:  es  of  which  he  is  so  prodigal.     We  can  only  enjoy  him  to  the  full 

u  reading  him,  not  when  seeing  the  plays. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Frenchman  and  an  admirer 
of  Racine  he  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  Macbeth. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  he  says,  has  eternal  qualities ;  the 
play  is  constructed  in  a  cyclopean  manner  with  rugged  stones 
piled  up  without  mortar,  leaving  gaps  which  the  spectator  must  fill 
Macbeth  is  undecided  like  Hamlet,  but  he  is  rather  stupid  than  mad. 
The  characters  are  only  roughly  sketched  and  almost  in  a  state  of 
incoherence. 

After  some  further  criticism  he  concludes  with  this 
n-markable  admission  :  — 

1    have  recapitulated  almost  all  the  objections  that    an   admirer  <>f 

Racinian  tragedy   can   bring  against   the   tragedy   of    Macbeth,   and 

I  am  not  cm\\  inced,     It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  ohji'rtions  disappear, 

•  -inish  like  the  witches  on  the  heath  amid  thunder  and  lightning, 

before  this  one  word   "  Shakespeare." 

That  spontaneous  burst  of  admiration,  coining  a!   tin- 
end  or  i  closely  reasoned  essay  by  a  cultivated  modern 
B 
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French  critic,  is  a  tribute  of  which  Englishmen  may  be 
proud. 

Thus  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  professors  and  poets, 
readers  and  writers,  actors  and  audiences,  turn  to  Shake- 
speare with  ever  fresh  interest  and  it  seems  as  if  the  line, 
like  that  of  Banquo's  progeny,  "  will  stretch  out  to  the 
crack  of  doom." 

He  provides  the  professors  with  a  field  for  research, 
the  critics  with  a  standard  of  measurement,  the  actors 
with  their  best  parts,  the  poets  with  an  example,  and 
mankind  with  a  mirror. 

He  has  something  for  everyone.  His  symbolism  and 
ethereal  beauty  appeal  to  that  poet  of  dreams  and  half 
lights,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  His  rich,  full-blooded  humour, 
rooted  in  Mother  Earth,  delighted  that  exponent  of  the 
Comic  Spirit,  George  Meredith. 

The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  is  nothing 
to  the  light  of  criticism  that  has  been  turned  on  Shake- 
speare. And  how  well  he  stands  it.  He  remains  secure 
among  the  highest  in  an  unshakeable  position.  Some 
day  a  learned  man  will  arise  and  write  a  book  to  prove 
the  plays  were  written  by  X,  the  unknown  quantity ; 
but  the  average  man  will  take  down  his  Shakespeare 
from  the  shelf  and,  as  he  looks  at  the  portrait  and  reads 
the  name  on  the  title  page,  will  say  over  to  himself  the 
words  of  the  old  song  our  mothers  used  to  sing  :  — 

Oh,  woodman  spare  that  tree, 

Touch   not    a  single   bough ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And   I'll  protect  it  now. 

What  is  Shakespeare  to  the  average  man  ?  If  you  put 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  especially  one  well 
illustrated,  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  boy,  and  tell 
him  there  are  some  good  stories  and  adventures  in  it,  he 
will  read  it  with  pleasure.  He  will  not  understand  it, 
as  an  adult  understands,  but  he  will  enjoy  its  romance. 
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To  him  Hamlet  will  be  a  glorious  hero,  who,  having 
been  told  of  his  father's  murder,  plans  skilfully  to  avenge 
him,  circumvents  his  enemies,  and  dies  gloriously  at  the 
last  like  Nelson  after  killing  Laertes  in  fair  fight  and 
finishing  off  the  wicked  king. 

And  the  historical  plays  with  their  alarums  and  excur- 
sions, their  challenges  and  battles  will  satisfy  his  love  of 
action  and  adventure.  At  the  theatre  it  is  the  same.  I 
have  myself  heard  parties  of  school  children  hiss  the 
v,ic  ked  brother  in  "As  You  Like  It." 

Then  take  the  young  man  at  that  glorious  age  when 
he  begins  to  shave  a  perfectly  smooth  chin,  brush  his 
hair  carefully,  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  after  a  long 
look  in  the  glass,  go  forth  in  the  evening  to  meet  "  the 
girl."  Then  if  he  knows  his  Shakespeare,  some 
suburban  garden  in  Withington  or  Cheetham  Hill, 
where  he  meets  her,  becomes  for  him  that  famous  garden 
in  Verona  where  the  moonlight  tipped  with  silver  all  the 
fruit  trees  tops  and  shone  upon  the  upturned  face  of 
Romeo;  then  some  grassy  bank  in  the  fields  beyond 
Chorlton  or  Didsbury  becomes  transfigured  to  that  scene 
of  \  oung  love  beneath  the  stars  at  Venice  where  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  in  their  immortal  duet  recall  the  fates  of  the 
ic  lovers  of  antiquity.  Happy  the  young  man  in 
love  who  knows  his  Shakespeare  !  The  knowledge  will 
give  an  added  glamour  even  to  that  glamorous  time. 

And  in  later  years  when  doubts  and  difficulties  arise, 
when  thought  replaces  feeling  and  life  is  seen  in  truer 
perspective,  Shakespeare  is  a  solace  and  delight.  His 
tolerance,  sweetness  and  good  humour  keep  the  heart 
tender  in  a  hardening  world.  It  would  take  a  lar^f 
librarv  to  hold  all  that  has  been  written  in  his  praise  by 
m<-n  o.ith  tin-  literary  gift;  but  a  much  larger  would  he 
required  if  the  average  man  had  been  able  to  record  his 

[ration. 

I  IK*  secret  of  Shakespeare's  power  is  qu  open 

s  a  poet.     Poetrv  is  the  wind  of  the  Spirit 
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blowing  through  the  reed  humanity,  and  Shakespeare  is 
its  greatest  instrument.  At  times  he  gives  forth  such 
wonderful  music  that  we  seem  to  hear  the  sovereign 
rhythms  of  the  universe.  If  we  may  make  a  comparison 
with  the  Art  of  Music  which  he  loved,  he  is  the  Beethoven 
of  literature ;  the  Tempest  is  his  Ninth  Symphony,  the 
sonnets  are  his  quartets.  In  his  highest  moment  of 
creation  he  has  a  vision  as  piercing  as  Blake's;  but  he 
does  not  report  it  so  crudely.  He  is  an  infinitely  greater 
artist  than  Blake,  he  holds  the  balance  between  flesh 
and  spirit  more  evenly,  that  is  why  he  satisfies  men  as 
different  as  W.  B.  Yeats  the  mystic  and  Meredith  the 
poet  of  Mother  Earth. 

His  work  is  not  perfect,  it  is  too  colossal  to  be  perfect. 
Perfection  is  for  small  things  only.  Yet  he  is  supreme 
both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  He  ranks  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  former  and  with  Moliere  in  the  latter. 
No  other  writer  has  come  anywhere  near  him  in  both. 
His  plays  are  not  an  intellectual  criticism  of  life.  He 
does  not  stop  to  judge,  he  goes  on  creating,  and  by 
creating  interprets  life.  His  work  is  alive  to-day,  and 
those  critics  who  attempt  to  dissect  it  and  divide  it  into 
different  parts,  such  as  word  music,  ideas,  philosophy, 
narrative,  invention  and  borrowing  are  endeavouring  to 
hold  a  post-mortem  examination  on  a  living  thing. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  analysis  that  he  can  be  understood, 
but  by  the  imagination  and  the  men  who  have  under- 
stood him  best  and  appreciated  him  most  are  the  men 
nearest  to  him  in  genius.  The  greatness  of  his  imagina- 
tive power  is  self-evident  and  men  of  imagination  are 
always  men  of  sensibility,  their  minds  receive  and  record 
impressions  consciously  and  unconsciously  which  are 
missed  by  the  less  finely  strung.  This  nervous  suscepti- 
bility to  sensations  from  without  is  also  quickly  affected 
by  that  mysterious  force  we  call  inspiration  which  comes 
from  within.  What  inspiration  is  we  do  not  know  yet ; 
to  know  it  would  be  to  know  life  itself.  We  can  only 
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say  that  it  surges  up  from  the  depths  of  the  subconscious 
and  a  sublimation  takes  place,  images  become  ideas, 
ideas  words,  words  poetry.  Neither  will  nor  reflexion 
can  supply  its  place  in  creative  work,  though  will  and 
reflexion  can  evoke  it.  The  great  conscious  artists  like 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  seem  to  have  it  at  call.  It  is  a 
gift  of  Nature  and  can  appear  in  the  aristocrat  Shelley, 
the  ploughman  Burns,  the  scamp  Villon,  and  the  Puritan 
Milton. 

Though  Shakespeare's  work  is  for  all  time,  it  was 
conditioned  by  his  age.  Never  has  there  been  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  hour  and  the  man.  What  then 
the  atmosphere  in  which  his  sensitive  and  impres- 
sionable nature  moved,  what  was  the  England  which 
nourished  Shakespeare?  It  was  a  country  of  unspoiled 
ral  beauty,  its  language  was  young,  vigorous  and 
undebased.  The  new  learning  of  the  Renaissance  was 
permeating  the  minds  of  its  scholars,  and  new  worlds 
were  opening  before  its  adventurous  voyagers.  In  this 
environment  lived  Shakespeare,  first  in  the  green  heart 
of  the  country  and  afterwards  in  London,  where  he 
worked  as  actor  and  playwright  in  the  rapidly  developing 
native  drama.  His  friends,  the  wits,  poets,  and  scholars 
of  the  new  Humanism.  Among  them  that  daring  and 
astounding  genius  Marlowe,  the  epitome  of  the  Renais- 
sance spirit,  and  rugged,  Ben  Jonson,  scholar,  poet  and 
dramatist.  In  the  rich  soil  of  that  "other  Eden  demi- 
Paradise,"  the  young  plant  grew  into  a  tree  of  life  whose 
branches  tilled  all  the  earth. 

The  dominant  notes  of  his  work  are  tolerance  and 
reconciliation.  They  sound  clearly  in  the  earliest  and 
latest  p la \>.  Even  in  the  tragedies  it  is  not  so  much  an 
iron  necessity  of  Nature  that  rules;  we  seem  rather  to 
a  marvellous  and  lucid  order  that  onlv  man's 
and  mistakes  can  disturb.  The  gods  are  not 
indifferent,  they  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make 
instruments  to  plague  us.  And  always  at  the  catas- 
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trophic  close  Shakespeare  gives  us  some  magic  lines 
that  make  us  reconciled ;  they  come  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
through  dark  clouds,  which  open  for  a  moment  to  let  it 
through  and  then  close  again.  But  we  are  left  "nursing 
the  imperishable  hope." 

At  this  time,  in  a  world  scarred  by  war  and  torn  by 
the  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge,  when  humanity  must 
either  take  a  step  forward  to  tolerance  and  reconciliation 
or  slip  back  into  strife  and  chaos,  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare is  especially  fitting. 

He  is  the  greatest  product  of  our  race  and  our  best 
gift  to  the  world;  but  our  pride  in  him  is  not  only  a 
patriotic  pride  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  it  is  a 
higher  pride,  the  pride  of  the  modern,  international  man  ; 
for  his  genius  has  spread  across  the  world,  overleaping 
foreign  frontiers,  penetrating  the  barriers  of  foreign 
languages  and  touching  everywhere  the  heart  of  our 
common  humanity. 


THE  EPISTLES  OF  HORACE. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

T-IORACE  was  not  the  first  writer  of  poetical  Epistles, 
but  his  poems  in  this  kind  are  the  earliest  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Even  a  cursory  survey  of  their 
contents  will  furnish  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  their 
preservation  and  their  perennial  popularity.  By  B.C.  24 
the  plump  little  poet  had  published  the  first  three  Books 
of  his  Odes,  which  had  proclaimed  him  to  be  not  only 
the  founder  of  Latin  lyric  poetry,  but  its  greatest 
exponent.  He  had  resolved  to  write  verse  no  more  :  but 
a  few  years  later  he  had  been  induced  to  issue  his  fourth 
Book  and  the  two  Epistles,  which  make  up  the  second 
Book  in  or  about  B.C.  13.  Writing  to  his  first  patron  and 
attached  friend  Maecenas  in  B.C.  21,  he  compares  himself, 
though  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  to  an  old  and  worn- 
out  gladiator,  who  had  retired,  and  continues:  — 

So  verse  and  lighter  toys  I've  laid  aside, 
Myself  to  learn  the  "  Good  and  True  "  applied  : 
Tis  all  my  aim  to  set  in  order  due 
Maxims  to  marshal  me  life's  journey  through. 

For  three  years  at  least  he  penned  no  other  poems  than 
occasional  Epistles.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
first  Book  was  written,  to  be  followed  by  a  second.  These 
poems  he  styles  Sermones  or  conversations  to  indicate 
their  colloquial  and  prosaic  nature.  It  was  the  title  he 
had  gven  to  the  "Satires"  of  his  youth.  Doubtless 
it  gave  him  greater  liberty  in  composition  than  his 
"  Odes."  Horace  was  no  believer  in  careless  or  slipshod 
work  :  he  loved  to  polish  his  exquisite  songs  without 
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weakening  their  vigour  or  marring  their  grace.  In  his 
"  Epistles  "  he  was  able  to  adopt  a  more  conversational 
tone.  At  the  same  time  he  employed  a  hexameter  not 
indeed  so  rich  or  varied  as  that  of  Virgil,  but  marked 
by  a  certain  negligent  elegance,  which  renders  his  work 
of  this  nature  supremely  delightful,  though  all  but  un- 
translatable. 

He  had  a  large  circle  of  noble  friends  including  Virgil, 
Varius  and  Tibullus  amongst  the  poets,  Augustus  the 
Emperor,  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  his  stepson  and  almost 
every  man  of  distinction  in  the  political  and  social  world. 
His  twenty-three  Epistles  to  some  of  these  have  been 
finished  by  his  hand,  and  afford  abundant  evidence  of 
his  power  of  making  and  keeping  friends.  They  are  so 
frank ;  without  the  least  disguise  they  present  the  portrait 
of  a  genial  irascible  but  placable  man  of  the  world,  who 
loved  virtue  sincerely,  which  however  ceased  to  be  such 
when  carried  beyond  the  "golden  mean,"  yet  knew  how 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  great  friends  by  a  fine 
tact  little  if  at  all  touched  by  servility.  Like  most  of  his 
contemporaries  he  was  eclectic  in  philosophy,  as  he 
informs  Maecenas  :  — 

If  you  would  learn  what  god  what  captain  lead, 
No  slave  am  I  to  any  master's  creed  : 
A  voyager,  whatever  wind  may  blow, 
I  trim  my  sails,  and  swept  before  it  go. 

Though  he  tells  Tibullus  that  he  will  find  him  "  a  porker 
Epicurus'  stye  within,"  he  clearly  made  the  Stoic's 
"Good  and  Wise  Man"  his  ideal,  and  in  his  own 
indolent  way  honestly  tried  to  fulfil  it.  But  he  recognised 
that  even  so  exalted  a  person  had  his  limitations  of 
circumstances  :  — 

In  sum  the  Wise  Man's  less  than  Jove  alone, 
He's  rich,  he's  free,  a  master  of  good  tone, 
A  handsome  fellow,  truly  king  of  kings, 
Sane  always,  save  when  indigestion  stings  ! 
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He  has  left  one  vignette  of  his  early  society  days, 
when  he  was  ever  the  guest  of  one  or  other  of  his 
powerful  friends.  It  is  found  in  his  humorous  Epistle  to 
his  "Bailiff":  — 

Yet  once   in   fashionable   raiment  dressed 
I  oiled  my  hair,  once  Cinara  the  pest 
Spite  of  her  greed  I  pleased,  once  drank  my  fill 
From  midday  of  Falernian  clear  at  will. 
I  blush  not  to  have  lived  in  foolish  style, 
But  blush  I  should  to  live  it  all  the  while. 

Still  though  he  come  to  a  saner  mind  with  advancing 
years,  he  did  not  disdain  a  good  dinner  with  plenty  of 
wine  in  company  with  a  select  party  of  carefully  chosen 
friends,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  jocose  invitation  to  the 
distinguished  advocate  Torquatus. 

But  he  loved  the  country  passionately,  especially  that 
"one  dear  Sabine  farm"  near  Tibur,  which  Maecenas 
had  given  to  him.  He  could  truly  say  with  finer  appre- 
ciation than  most  of  the  contemporary  poets  :  — 

I  love  the  pleasant  countryside,  its  brooks, 
Its  mossy-mantled  stones,  its  woodland  nooks. 

He  has  left  a  picturesque  sketch  of  his  little  estate, 
which  had  once  fed  five  sturdy  yeomen  :  — 

In  one  continuous  chain   the  mountains   rise, 

Save  where  between  a  shady  valley  lies 

So  placed,  that  rising  Phoebus  fires  the  right, 

The  left,  when  his  fleet  car  descends  to  night. 

You'd   praise  the  climate.     What  have  you  to   say 

To  sloe*  and  blushing  cornels  on  the  spray, 

To  oaks  and  ilexes  that  fill  with  fruit 

The  herds,  and  (harm  with  shade  their  lord  to  boot? 

You'd  say  Tarentum  with  it*  living  green 

Had  been  transplanted  to  adorn  the  scene. 

Then   there's  a   fountain    large  enough    indeed 

To  name  the  river  that  its  water  feed; 

pure,  more  cool  than  Thracian  Hebrus*  dew — 
1  nire  the  aching  head,  the  stomach  too— 
Believe  me,  this  enchanting  sheltered  bower 
Safe  keeps  me  from  September's  sultry  hour. 
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From  his  country  house  at  Tibur  he  wrote  his  grateful 
yet  manly  letter  to  Maecenas,  who  had  earnestly  requested 
his  continual  presence  with  him.  The  great  man  was 
then  in  Rome  during  the  unhealthy  heat  of  autumn, 
which  Horace  describes  faithfully  while  excusing  his 
absence  :  — 

The  first  fig's  ripe,  the  heat  its  arrows  shoots. 
Sends  out  the  undertakers  and  their  mutes; 
Now  o'er  their  youngsters  parents  fond  grow  pale, 
And  close  attentions  to  the  great  are  stale, 
While  petty  bus'ness  in  the  sultry  Court 
Proves  wills  for  those  by  fever's  flame  cut  short. 

No  wonder  the  poet  had  no  desire  under  such  circum- 
stances to  be  with  his  patron.  Very  courteously  he 
expects  Maecenas  to  allow  him  freedom  to  choose  for 
himself.  Rather  than  be  a  common  hanger-on,  he  would 
willingly  lay  down  all  the  gifts  which  had  been  showered 
upon  him.  After  a  common  habit  of  his  he  illustrates 
his  point  by  a  sort  of  fable  :  — 

By  chance  a  hungry  vixen,  lean  and  thin, 
Crept  through  a  chink  into  a  gran'ry  bin  : 
When  she  had  filled  her  empty  maw,  in  vain 
Stuffed  to  the  skin  she  would  get  out  again. 
To  her  a  weasel  standing  far  off  said, 
"  If  to  escape  it  comes  into  your  head, 
You'll  seek  the  chink  in  ev'ry  way  as  thin 
As  you  were,  when  you  first  crept  softly  in. 
If  I'm  to  be  the  moral  of  my  tale, 
I'll  give  back  all  :   'tis  not  mine  to  regale 
Myself  on  guinea-fowls  till  crammed,  and  then 
Extol  the  heavy  sleep  of  lab'ring  men  : 
Nor  would  I  barter  rural  liberty 
For  all  the  boundless  wealth  of  Araby. 

No,  Horace  would  not  prove  himself  an  animal  too  fat 
to  get  out  of  the  cage  which  fed  him  :  rather  would  he 
return  to  poverty  at  once.  He  was  not  even  servile  to 
Augustus  himself,  though  he  used  the  common  language 
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of  the  day  to  eulogise  him.  He  had  first  to  be  convinced 
of  the  great  Emperor's  greatness  before  he  sang  his 
praises. 

This  sturdy  independence  shines  in  a  tactful  letter  to 
Tiberius  commending  Septimius  to  him  as  worthy  to  be 
one  of  his  staff  in  Asia.  The  example  is  so  fine  that 
it  must  be  cited  in  full :  — 

Claudius,  Septimus  clearly  deems  that  he 

Of  all  men  knows  how  much  you  make  of  me 

He  dares  to  ask  me  with  insistent  prayer 

To  try  to  praise,  commend  him  to  your  care 

As  worthy  in  your  home  to  bear  a  part, 

To  share  in  Nero's  love,  who  reads  the  heart. 

He  fancies  me  your  own  familiar  friend, 

Lends  me  more  grace  than  to  myself  I  lend. 

I  urged  a  thousand  pleas  to  be  excused; 

Yet  feared,  if  I  persistently  refused, 

To  seem  less  influential,  and  to  own 

Myself  a  fraud,  who  serve  myself  alone. 

So  I,  that  greater  blame  I  might  not  bear, 

Have  smoothed  my  brow,  to  serve  my  crony  dare. 

But  if  because  to  praise  my  friend  I've  tried, 

You  laud  my  bashfulness  now  laid  aside, 

Enrol  him  in  your  staff  :  'tis  understood, 

I'd  have  you  confident  he's  brave  and  good. 

The  delicate  tact  of  this  little  Epistle  can  be  caught  even 
through  the  faulty  medium  of  an  inadequate  translation. 
Tiberius  at  this  time  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Empire :  moreover  the  madness  which  clouded  the 
terrible  close  of  his  life  had  not  yet  settled  upon  him,  and 
he  was  a  wise  statesman  no  less  than  an  able  commander. 
Horace  addresses  him  without  a  trace  of  servility  and 
doubtless  received  a  favourable  answer. 

The  first  of  the  Epistles  to  Julius  Florus,  who  was  one 
of  the  same  staff,  shews  how  intimate  Horace  was  with 
his  friends  to  each  of  whom  he  sends  a  message  in  turn. 
He  not  only  ventures  to  give  advice,  but  is  confident  that 
it  will  br  taken.  Amongst  others  he  counselled  Celsus 
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to  trust  to  his  own  originality  for  his  poetry  and  less  to 
the  public  library  then  stored  in  the  portico  adjoining 
Apollo's  Temple  on  the  Palatine.  He  bids  the  aspiring 
young  poet 

To  be  himself,  nor  steal  the  varied  lore 
That  cumbers  Palatine  Apollo's  floor, 
Lest  one  day,  when  the  flocks  of  birds  appear 
To  claim  the  feathers  that  to  each  are  dear, 
Stripped  of  his  stolen  plumes  away  he'll  go, 
And  the  world  laugh  to  find  him  but  a  crow. 

The  tone  of  this  Epistle,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
of  the  rest,  is  sunny.  Horace,  if  he  had  his  sombre 
moments  when  the  Epicurean  side  of  his  philosophy  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  was  of  a  temper  prevailingly 
sunny.  After  the  troubles  of  his  early  life,  the  blows 
with  which  his  old  schoolmaster  hammered  into  his  head 
the  lines  of  Livius  Andronicus,  his  brief  bright  sojourn 
at  Athens,  his  inglorious  flight  from  Philippi,  his  return 
to  a  confiscated  patrimony,  and  his  relief  by  Maecenas, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  not  only  loved  the 
sunshine,  but  kept  it  in  his  heart. 

His  common  way  of  writing  an  Epistle  is  to  touch  first 
upon  some  personal  relation  with  his  friend.  Then  he 
drifts  off  into  a  good-homoured  criticism  of  life  and  men 
flashing  with  wit  and  pointed  with  occasional  irony. 
He  makes  his  points  one  by  one,  often  driving  home  his 
arguments  by  happy  illustrations,  fables,  pithy  proverbs, 
and  little  stories.  He  had  an  intense  hatred  of  avarice 
and  hypocrisy.  The  first  vice  is  lashed  again  and  again, 
the  second  in  his  striking  Epistle  to  Quinctius.  On  one 
occasion  writing  to  Maecenas  he  pours  scorn  upon  his 
servile  imitators,  making  a  well-founded  claim  to  the 
introduction  both  of  Iambic  and  Lyric  poetry  from 
Greece  to  Rome.  In  one  of  his  later  Epistles  he  com- 
plains to  the  same  Julius  Florus  addressed  above,  that 
all  his  friends  want  him  to  write  poems  for  them,  yet 
cannot  agree  on  the  kind.  He  says  that  his  friend 
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expects  him  to  write  such  verses  to  him  from  Rome, 
where  he  then  happens  to  be.  He  imagines  Florus 
asserting  that  in  the  streets  at  least  he  can  find  quiet  for 
meditation.  To  this  he  replies  with  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  suggested  quiet  in  a  few  pointed  lines:  — 

There  hastes  a  builder  in  a  burning  heat 
Racing  with  mules  and  bearers  all  complete; 
A  crane  uplifts  a  marble  block  or  log ; 
Wagons  with   funerals  unseemly  jog ; 
Here  a  mad  dog  is  pelting,  there  a  sow 
One  mass  of  mud ;  if  you  want  verses  now, 
Tell  me  where  I  can  write  them,  tell  me  how. 

The  sketch  is  vigorous  and  the  answer  complete. 

In  what  seems  to  have  been  perhaps  the  last  of  all 
his  poems  he  addresses  Augustus  in  noble  language, 
which  occasionally  soars  to  an  impressive  stateliness. 
When  he  has  paid  his  tribute  to  his  Emperor  and  friend, 
he  proceeds  pungently  and  by  no  means  unfairly  to 
criticise  poets  and  dramatists  past  and  present.  With 
fine  scorn  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  only  the  ancient  poets 
can  be  good  and  flawless.  Then  he  turns  his  attention 
to  such  old  Latin  poetry  as  the  Fescennine  Verses  at 
country  festivals,  until  at  length  the  Roman  poets  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  translated  their  dramas. 
After  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  carelessness  of  Plautus  he 
goes  on  to  point  to  the  effect  of  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators  upon  the  dramatists:  — 

The  playwright  perched   in  Glory's  windy  car 
Eager  spectators  make,  indifferent  mar, 
So  slight,  so  small  the  cause,  which  cheers  or  chills 
The  heart  which  empty  greed  for  praises  fill*. 
Good-bye  to  Comedy,  if  thus  the  prize 
Withheld  reduces,  granted  swells  my  size. 

nts  t<>  tin-  ignorance  of  the  mob,  who  in  ihr 
midst  of  a  tragedy,   "bellow  tor  boxers  or  a  scrubby 
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bear."  Moreover  even  the  artistocratic  audience  of 
Knights  had  lost  its  pleasure  in  noble  thoughts  and 
words,  and  cared  only  for  pomp  and  pageant.  He  ends 
his  poem  by  calling  upon  the  Emperor  never  to  commit 
his  fame  to  an  unworthy  poet,  as  Alexander  the  Great 
had  done  in  the  person  of  Choerilus.  Congratulating 
him  upon  his  friendship  with  Virgil  and  Varius,  Horace 
modestly  disclaims  the  power  of  doing  so  himself,  yet 
succeeds  in  penning  a  few  hexameters  of  unusual  stateli- 
ness  for  him  :  — 

I  dare  no  more  than  creep  in  verse  like  prose, 
Nor  venture  o'er  your  deeds  an  Ode  compose, 
Tell  of  each  land,  stream,  and  embattled  height, 
Each  realm  barbaric  crushed  beneath  your  might, 
Of  wars  on  earth  by  you  compelled  to  cease, 
Of  Janus'  Temple  bolted  fast  in  peace, 
Of  Parthians  after  many  a  weary  year 
Constrained  by  you  their  Roman  foe  to  fear; — 
These  would  I  sing,  did  wit  with  will  agree ; 
But  no  mean  verses  match  your  majesty  : 
My  strength's  too  impotent,  my  modest  Muse 
Attempts  no  task  her  lowly  powers  refuse. 

There  is  no  question  of  Horace's  sincerity  in  this 
apology.  By  this  time  (B.C.  13)  he  must  have  written  the 
patriotic  Odes  of  the  fourth  Book,  which  are  by  no  means 
his  best.  At  all  events  he  was  resolved  to  do  no 
more  Laureate's  work  even  to  please  Augustus  himself. 
The  tone  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  respectful  but  not  servile, 
and  shews  clearly  how  firm  a  bond  of  friendship  bound 
the  two  men  together. 

In  a  brief  space  it  is  impossible  to  do  even  scant 
justice  to  these  deeply  interesting  poems,  the  tone  of 
which  is  in  many  respects  so  modern,  and  which  were  the 
inspiration  of  many  of  Pope's  best  works.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Scaeva  he  gives  his  young  friend  much  wise  advice 
on  the  art  of  courting  a  patron  without  servility.  He 
bids  him  above  all  else  beware  of  begging,  and  rounds 
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off  his  counsel  with  some  humorous  lines,  which  point 
to  the  common  ineffectiveness  of  such  mendicancy  :  — 

A  man  once  taken  in  along  the  street 

Won't  set  a  genuine  cripple  on   his  feet, 

Although  he  swear  with  many  a  trickling  tear 

By  Lord  Osiris.  "  Help,  ye  hard-hearts  here ! 

Trust  me  and  lift  :  no  base  imposter  1 

"  Tell  that  to  the  Marines !"  exclaims  the  passer-by. 

Even  so  in  essentials  the  nature  of  man  remains  much  the 
same,  though  the  centuries  and  more  than  one  coat  of 
paint.  In  his  Epistle  to  Bullatius  the  traveller  occur 
some  lines  which  in  a  slightly  modified  form  are  house- 
hold  words.  Bullatius  declares  his  longing  to  dwell  in 
the  insignificant  little  town  of  Lebedus  :  — 

Yet  gladly  would  I  dwell  in  that  lone  spot, 
My  friends  forgetting,  by  my  friends  forgot. 
And  gazing  from  some  headland  height  survey 
Stern  Neptune's  billows  raging  far  away. 

Horace  has  too  much  good  sense  to  take  his  friend 
at  his  word  and  gives  him  a  terse  piece  of  advice  inculcat- 
ing the  very  opposite  moral  of  Shakespeare's  "  Home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits."  He  says  :  — 

While  kindly  Fortune  smiles,  and  while  you  may, 
Praise  fair  Greek  Isles  at  Rome,  but  keep  away  ! 

In  his  lines  the  kindly  little  poet  displays  his  character 
and  his  philosophy  of  life.  The  latter  is  not  very  deep. 
It  is  largely  summed  up  in  the  Greek  maxim,  "  Nothing 
too  much."  But  it  certainly  inspired  him  at  least  in  his 
declining  days  to  lead  a  simple  and  affectionate  life  now 
with  one  friend  near  him  now  with  another,  courteous  to 
all  yet  servile  to  none,  delighting  in  the  country,  but 
taking  a  kindly  it"  distant  inn-rest  in  the  town.  His 
lim-^  an-  limpid,  terse,  witty,  pregnant,  many  of  them 
almost  proverbial  in  expression.  In  their  even  flo\v  he 
B  his  attachment  to  that  "unruffled  mind,"  which 
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he  praises  so  warmly  in  one  of  his  finest  Odes  (II,  iii) 
His  mind  his  heart  shine  more  clearly  in  his  Epistles 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  his  poems  :  They  are  lighted 
with  a  mellow  wisdom,  which  if  not  very  deep  is  very 
charming,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  him  generations  of 
friends  along  the  ages,  who  will  love  him  as  well  as  his 
friends  in  the  flesh.  It  is  quite  fitting  to  close  a  criticism 
on  Horace  by  his  own  portrait  as  painted  by  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  Epistle  addressed  to  his  Book  :  — 

Well,  when  warm  summer  lends  you  many  an  ear, 
Say  I'm  a  freedman's  son  with  modest  gear; 
I've  soared  on  stronger  wing  beyond  the  nest; 
Whate'er  you  take  from  lineage,  add  the  rest 
To  merit's  score.     Say,  I  have  pleased  the  great 
In  peace  and  warfare  who  have  served  the  state. 
My  body's  small,  I'm  prematurely  gray, 
Sudden  in  anger,  easy  to  allay. 
If  chance  one  asks  my  age,  tell  him  that  I 
Have  seen  Decembers  four  and  forty  by 
Ere  that  just  passed,  when  Consuls  for  the  year 
Lollius  and  Lepidus  were  chosen  here. 


DOROTHY   WORDSWORTH'S  JOURNALS. 
By  F.  W.  E.  BARKER. 

HPIIERE  are  few  more  beautiful  books  in  the  language 
than  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journals.  They  bear 
witness  to  a  fervent  and  delicate  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  gentler  aspects 
of  humanity.  Indeed  these  characteristics  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  journalist  as  surely  as  in  her 
brother's  poems,  and  we  recognise  in  Dorothy  all  the 
sensibility  of  the  poet  without  the  magic  gift  of  expression 
in  verse.  Despite  the  sober  foothold  of  prose  we  feel 
something  of  the  poet's  elevation,  and  even  of  his  music, 
and  in  her  quiet  intensive  vision  there  is  revealed  to  us 
anew  the  ministry  of  Nature. 

To  what  extent  Wordsworth  was  indebted  to  his  sister 
can  never  be  computed,  but  certainly  in  nothing  was  he 
more  fortunate  than  in  the  companionship  of  this 
congenial  and  ministering  spirit  during  the  early  flower- 
ing years  of  his  poetical  genius.  His  own  recognition 
of  thiss  as  generous  as  it  is  beautiful,  will  be  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  his  poems  :  — 

The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 

Was  with  me  when  a  Boy  : 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears, 

humble  cares  and  delicate  fears; 
A  heart  tli--  fountain  of  sweet  tears, 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 

We  are  able  to  appreciate  the  port's  indebtedness  to 

i  >ter  without  in  anv  way  underrating  the  influence 

of   Mrs.  Wordsworth,  for   while   the  poet's   married   life 

one   of    unbroken    harmony,   and    we    have    ample 
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evidence  that  his  wife  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his 
work  and  his  ideals,  it  had  none  the  less  been  Dorothy's 
lot  to  inspire  and  direct  his  nature  during  the  earlier 
critical  years  in  which  his  character  was  fashioned  to  its 
destined  mould.  After  the  disillusionment  of  his  early 
ideals,  in  consequence  of  the  apparently  disastrous  failure 
of  the  principles  of  brotherhood  and  liberty  which 
ushered  in  the  French  Revolution,  with  such  fair- 
sounding  promise,  and  ended  for  the  time  being  in  blood 
and  confusion  and  terror,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be 
Wordsworth's  lot  to  lose  himself  in  idle,  despondent 
dreams  or  to  fritter  away  his  life  in  vain  speculations. 
For  some  years  he  lived  without  any  apparent  inclination 
to  formulate  a  definite  scheme  of  life,  and  the  sum  total 
of  his  existence  might  have  been  as  fruitless  as  that  of 
Coleridge  in  respect  of  any  permanent  service  rendered 
to  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  health  giving  and 
stimulating  influence  of  his  sister's  companionship  at 
this  critical  stage.  She  it  was  who  breathed  cheerfulness 
and  sanity  into  his  being,  opened  his  eyes  anew  to  the 
beneficent  revelations  of  Nature,  and  encouraged  him  to 
dedicate  his  powers  to  the  office  of  revealing  to  his  fellow 
men,  through  the  medium  of  poetry,  the  healing  power 
that  resided  in  him. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  the  poet's  only  sister,  and 
was  nearly  two  years  younger  than  he,  being  born  on 
Christmas  Day  1771.  We  know  from  the  verses  already 
quoted,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  that  Wordsworth 
and  she  were  on  terms  of  most  affectionate  companion- 
ship during  their  earlier  years,  but  they  lived  of  necessity 
more  or  less  apart  during  the  poet's  school  and  college 
life  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

On  the  death  of  their  mother  in  1778  Dorothy  went 
to  live  with  her  maternal  grandparents  at  Penrith,  and 
this  period  of  her  life  was  by  no  means  a  happy 
experience.  Her  relatives  did  not  welcome  her  and  paid 
little  attention  to  her  bringing  up. 
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After  ten  years  spent  at  Penrith  she  lived  with  a 
cousin  at  Halifax  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  went  to 
Forncett,  in  Norfolk,  where  she  found  a  comfortable 
home  with  her  uncle,  Dr.  Cookson.  This,  however,  was 
at  no  time  regarded  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  We 
have  evidence  in  a  letter  from  her  brother  William,  as 
early  as  1793,  that  the  idea  of  a  common  estaSlishment 
in  some  necessarily  humble  abode  had  already  taken  root 
in  the  minds  of  brother  and  sister.  In  the  following  year 
the  pair  made  a  tour  together  in  the  Lake  district,  and 
it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  impressions  gathered 
during  this  excursion  that  Grasmere  was  chosen  later  on 
.  permanent  abode. 

•  to  this  time  financial  difficulties  had  stood  in  the 
of  any  establishment  being  formed,  but  the  receipt 
Vordsworth  of  a  legacy  of  ^900,  following  on  the 
h   of  his  friend,   Raisley   Calvert,   in   1795,  enabled 

the  poet  and  his  sister  to  realise  their  long-cherished 
scheme  of  life.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  settled 
in  a  cottage  at  Racedown,  in  Dorset,  and  the  slender 
nature  of  their  resources  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  lived  for  nearly  eight  years  on  the  interest 
of  the  legacy  already  mentioned,  together  with  ^100 
which  came  to  Dorothy  in  the  form  of  a  bequest,  and 
,£100  which  was  her  brother's  share  of  the  profits  derived 
from  i  IK-  Lvrical  Ballads.  Th<»  portions  of  the  Journals 
which  have  been  published  do  not  touch  on  the  residence 
at  Racedown,  and.  as  far  as  is  known,  no  Journal  was 

by  Dorothv  at  this  place. 

It  was  during  their  residence  at  Racedown  that  the 
poet  and  his  sister  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge, 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  his  society  induced  them 

•  •move   to    Alfoxden,    near    Nether    Stowo-y.    \ 
Cole  ts   living  at   that    time.     The   removal  took 
place  in  the  summer  of    i;^;,  and  on  the  2Oth  January, 

the    li  :he    Journals    was    begun,   and 

continued   till   the  22nd    M         n   the  same  year.     The 
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entries  in  this  portion  of  the  Journals  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  reader  by  reason  of  the  minute  observation 
and  keenly  sympathetic  appreciation  of  natural  beautr 
which  they  reveal.  Some  passages  form  really  exquisite 
pictures  of  landscape  and  sea  and  sky.  Others  relate  to 
homely  details,  and  supply  evidence  as  to  the  simple  life 
with  which  we  know  the  poet  and  his  sister  were 
contented.  The  first  entry  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  journalist's  descriptive  writing  at  this  period  :  — 

The  green  paths  down  the  hillsides  are  channels  for  streams.  The 
young  wheat  is  streaked  by  silver  lines  of  water  running  between 
the  ridges,  the  sheep  are  gathered  together  on  the  slopes.  After  the 
wet  dark  days,  the  country  seems  more  populous.  It  peoples  itself  in 
the  sunbeams.  The  garden,  mimic  of  spring,  is  gay  with  flowers. 
The  purple-starred  hepatica  spreads  itself  in  the  sun,  and  the  cluster- 
ing snowdrops  put  forth  their  white  heads,  at  first  upright,  ribbed 
with  green,  and  like  a  rosebud  when  completely  opened,  hanging  their 
heads  downwards,  but  slowly  lengthening  their  slender  stems.  The 
slanting  woods  of  an  unvarying  brown,  shewing  the  light  through  the 
thin  network  of  their  upper  boughs.  Upon  the  highest  ridge  of  that 
round  hill  covered  with  planted  oaks,  the  shafts  of  the  trees  show  in 
the  light  like  the  columns  of  a  ruin. 

It  is  evident  that  Coleridge's  companionship  was  now 
beginning  to  exercise  a  notable  influence  on  both  the 
poet  and  his  sister.  This  was  the  golden  period  of 
Coleridge's  poetical  activity,  and  the  numerous  references 
to  meetings  exchanged  and  walks  taken  with  him  cover 
the  memorable  conversations  which  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  opened  a  new  era 
in  English  poetry.  The  Journal  does  not  contain  any 
record  of  these  discourses,  nor  does  it  carry  us  quite  so 
far  as  the  date  of  the  expedition  to  Lynton  and  the 
Valley  of  Rocks  which  was  undertaken  by  the  two  poets 
and  the  journalist,  during  the  residence  at  Alfoxden,and 
in  the  course  of  which  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  was 
conceived. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  the  intimate  correspondence 
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which  exists  between  certain  passages  in  the  Grasmere 
Journals  and  some  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  An  entry 
in  the  Journal  written  at  Alfoxden,  though  trivial  in 
itself,  may  be  noted  as  curiously  suggestive  of  four  well- 
known  lines  in  "  Christabel  "  : — 

William  and  1  drank  tea  at  Coleridge's.  A  cloudy  aky.  Observed 
nothing  particularly  interesting — the  distant  prospect  obscured.  One 
only  leaf  upon  the  top  of  a  tree — the  sole  remaining  leaf — danced 
round  and  round  like  a  rag  blown  by  the  wind. 

The  lines  from  "Christabel"  will  occur  instinctively 
to  most  readers  of  Coleridge's  poems  :  — 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can ; 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky 

From  Alfoxden  the  poet  and  his  sister  made  a  brief 
excursion  to  Hamburg,  in  company  with  Coleridge,  but 
the  Journal  relating  to  this  expedition  covers  a  period 
of  only  eighteen  days  and  contains  nothing  of  special 
interest.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  four  months  spent 
at  Goslar  nor  to  the  exquisite  sequence  of  poems  on 
Lucy  written  during  this  tour. 

The  best  of  the  Journals,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting  in  respect  of  biographi- 
cal details,  are  those  relating  to  the  residence  at  Dove 
Cottage,  Grasmere,  where  the  poet  settled  with  his  sister 
at  the  close  of  1799.  The  first  instalment  of  these 
Journals  extends  from  the  I4th  May,  1800,  to  the  2ist 
December  of  the  same  year,  and  the  work  is  then  taken 
up  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  and  is  continued 
from  the  loth  December,  1801,  to  the  nth  January,  1803. 

We  can  hardly  imagiru-  a  happier  picture  of  domestic 

lifr  than  tin-  record  here  set  down  of  the  residence  of  the 

and  his  sister  at  Dove  Cottage.     Plain  living  and 

hii^h    thinking  were  the  order  of  their  lives,  and   the 

frequent  visits  of  Coleridge  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
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this  period,  when  he  was  flushed  with  the  promise  of 
great  and  fruitful  fears,  were  a  constant  source  of  the 
happiest  mental  activity. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  Journal  was  laid  aside  the 
shadows  which  were  to  darken  his  life  for  so  many 
unhappy  years  had  already  begun  to  fall,  and  the  Journal 
reflects  the  heartbreaking  misgivings  of  his  friends  as  to 
his  perilous  condition,  but  at  first,  for  a  period  all  too 
brief,  the  prospect  wras  serene  and  cloudless,  and  the 
shaping  spirit  of  imagination  which  moved  his  being 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  and  delight  without  alloy. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  when  these  Journals 
were  written  there  were  no  recorded  impressions  of 
natural  beauty  of  a  similar  kind  in  English  literature. 
The  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grasmere  appealed  with  such  sweet  persuasion 
to  the  journalist's  emotional  nature  that  she  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  identified  herself  with  the  beauty  of  the 
changing  seasons  amid  the  hills  and  streams  around  her. 
Everything  in  Nature  was  taken  into  her  heart,  and  her 
records  reveal  a  faculty  of  minute  and  accurate  observa- 
tion combined  with  a  no  less  conspicuous  and  genuine 
poetic  emotion. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  essential  charm  of  the 
Journals  by  any  number  of  selections,  for  the  merit  of 
the  writing  is  not  revealed  in  purple  patches,  and  the 
picture  must  be  studied  as  a  whole  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
We  know  the  wrork  was  never  intended  for  publication, 
and  in  its  spontaneous  unstudied  form  we  find  the  most 
homely  details  of  domestic  life  intermingled  with  a 
catalogue  of  flowers  and  trees  and  many  other  features  of 
Nature  observed  in  the  course  or  a  ramble,  or  with  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  appropriate  expression  of  the 
journalist's  emotion.  Truly,  while  her  mind  responded 
to  the  loftiest  theme  and  was  happily  at  home  there,  her 
heart  the  humblest  duties  on  itself  did  lay.  We  read  of 
her  patiently  copying  her  brother's  poems,  reading  him 
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to  sleep,  cooking  and  preparing  meals  for  both  him  and 
Coleridge,  baking  bread,  ironing,  repairing  and  making 
clothes  for  Coleridge's  family  as  \\vll  as  for  her  brother 
and  herself,  making  a  shoe,  planting  flowers  and 
vegetables,  gathering  plants  for  the  garden,  papering  the 
walls  of  rooms,  and  keeping  her  mind  fresh  the  while  by 
means  of  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  and  every- 
b"dv  around  her;  with  studies  in  German  and  with 
readings  in  the  great  classics  of  English  literature. 
None  of  these  homely  details  will  seem  out  of  place 
to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 

Jsworth's  poetry,  and  in  consequence  feel  an  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  his  family  circle,  and,  if  the  reader 
is  familiar  to  some  extent  with  the  surroundings  of  Dove 
Cottage,  which  was  the  home  of  the  poet  for  eight  years, 
he  will  be  able  to  realise  fully  the  potential  charm  which 

n  the  pages  of  the  Journals. 
A  few  entries,  selected  almost  at  random,  may  be  taken 

iaracteristic  of  the  Journals  written  at  Grasmere  :  — 

Warm    and    mild,  after    a   fine    night   of    rain The    woods 

extremely  beautiful  with  all  autumnal  variety  and  softness.  I  carried 
a  basket  for  mosses  and  gathered  some  wild  plants.  Oh  !  that  we 
bad  a  book  of  botany.  All  flowers  now  are  gay  and  deliciously  sweet. 
The  primrose  still  prominent ;  the  later  flowers  and  the  shiny  fox- 
gloves very  tall,  with  their  heads  budding.  I  went  forward  round  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  I  was  much  amused  with  the 
busyness  of  a  pair  of  stonechats;  their  restless  voices  as  they 
ihiamed  along  the  water,  following  each  other,  their  shadows  under 
and  their  returning  back  to  the  stones  on  the  shore,  chirping 

with  the  same  unwearied  voice Rydale  was  very  beautiful,  with 

pptar-shaped  streaks  of  polished  steel  ....  Grasmere  very  solemn  in 

as t  glimpse  of  twili-ht.      !  me  the  heart  to  quietness 

Sauntered  a  little  in  the  garden.     The  blackbird  sate  quietly  in   it- 
newt,  rocked  by  the  wind  and  beaten  by  the  rain. 

\  fine  October  morning.     Sat  in  the  house  working  all  the  m<»r 
William  composing.     After  dinner  we  walked  up  Oreenhead  Gill   in 
•Mich  of  a  sheepfold.      .It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  the  views 
looked   excessively  cheerful   and   beautiful.  .  .  .  The  colours  of   the 
mountains  soft,  and  rich  with  orange  fern:  the  cattle  pasturing  upon 
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the  hill  tops ;  kites  sailing  in  the  sky  above  our  heads ;  sheep  bleating, 
and  feeding  in  the  water  courses,  scattered  over  the  mountain. 

It  was  very  windy,  and  we  heard  the  wind  everywhere  about  us  as 
we  went  along  the  lane,  but  the  walls  sheltered  us.  As  we  were 
going  along  we  were  stopped  at  once,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of 
fifty  yards  from  our  favourite  birch  tree.  It  was  yielding  to  the 
gusty  wind  with  all  its  tender  twigs.  The  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  it 
glanced  in  the  wind  like  a  flying  sunshiny  shower.  It  was  a  tree  in 
shape,  with  stem  and  branches,  but  it  was  like  a  spirit  of  water. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  passage  which  is  almost  of 
prose  version  of  a  poem  written  either  simultaneously  or 
some  time  later  by  her  brother.  The  following  is  taken 
from  the  record  of  a  walk  along  the  shore  of  Ullswater : 

When  we  were  in  the  woods  beyond  Gowbarrow  Park  we  saw  a  few 
daffodils  close  to  the  waterside.  We  fancied  that  the  sea  had  floated 
the  seeds  ashore  and  that  the  little  colony  had  so  sprung  up.  But  as 
we  went  along  there  were  more  and  yet  more;  and  at  last,  under 
the  bows  of  the  trees,  we  saw  that  there  was  a  long  belt  of  them 
along  the  shore,  about  the  breadth  of  a  country  turnpike  road.  I 
never  saw  daffodils  so  beautiful.  They  grew  among  the  mossy  stones 
about  and  above  them;  some  rested  their  heads  upon  these  stones, 
as  on  a  pillow  for  weariness;  and  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled  and 
danced  and  seemed  as  if  they  verily  laughed  with  the  wind,  that  blew 
upon  them  over  the  lake;  they  looked  so  gay,  ever  glancing,  ever 
changing. 

The  poem  which  was  the  outcome  of  this  experience,  is 
of  course  too  familiar  to  need  quotation.  The  record 
of  the  day  following  is  also  worthy  of  note,  one  passage 
calling  to  mind  verses  composed  by  the  poet  on  the  same 
occasion  :  — 

When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  Brother's  Water  I  left  William 
sitting  on  the  bridge.  .  .  .  When  I  returned  I  found  William  writing 
a  poem  descriptive  of  the  sights  and  sounds  we  saw  and  heard. 
There  was  the  gentle  flowing  of  the  stream,  the  glittering,  lively  lake, 
green  fields  without  a  living  creature  to  be  seen  on  them ;  behind  us 
a  flat  pasture  with  forty-two  cattle  feeding;  to  our  left  the  road 
leading  to  the  hamlet.  No  smoke  there,  the  sun  shone  on  the  roofs. 
The  people  were  at  work  ploughing,  harrowing  and  sowing ;  .  .  .  a 
dog  barking  now  and  then,  cocks  crowing,  birds  twittering,  the  snow 
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in  patches  at  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  yellow  palms,  purple  and 
green  twigs  on  the  birches,  ashes  with  their  glittering  stems  quite 
bare. 

Wordsworth's  lines  entitled  "  Written  in  March  while 
resting  on  the  Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Brother's  Water  " 
do  not  rank  among  the  loftier  flights  of  the  poet's  genius, 
but  they  carry  us  along  irresistibly,  like  the  prose  version 
of  his  sister,  in  bright  and  happy  sympathy  with  all  the 
hopeful  signs  of  awakening  Spring. 

It  is  manifest  from  a  perusal  of  the  Journals  that  the 
attitude  of  the  poet  and  his  sister  towards  Nature  was 
essentially  the  same.  We  are  told  they  made  use  of  the 
same  notebook  in  which  to  record  their  impressions,  and 
some  of  Wordsworth's  verses  were  actually  inscribed  by 
his  own  hand  in  his  sister's  Journal.  It  is  certain  too 
that  many  of  Dorothy's  impressions  of  Nature  and  of 
seemingly  trivial  incidents  of  human  life,  which  came 
under  her  observation,  were  set  down  for  the  use  of  her 
brother.  Here  we  find  recorded  in  some  detail  the  meeting 
with  the  leech  gatherer  round  which  the  poem  entitled 
"  Resolution  and  Independence  "  was  afterwards  written, 
likewise  an  account  of  the  incidents  which  gave  rise  to 
some  poems  of  less  importance,  such  as  "  Alice  Fell," 
"The  Redbreast  chasing  the  Butterfly,"  "The  Green 
Linnet,"  and  "  Beggars."  These  records  are  of  interest, 
inasmuch  as  they  reveal  to  us  something  at  least  of  the 
workshop  and  storehouse  of  the  poet's  genius,  and 
doubtless  more  was  suggested  by  word  of  mouth  than 
is  set  down  in  the  Journals.  Dorothy  was  by  nature  as 
readily  disposed  .is  her  brother  to  a  sympathetic  inter- 
course with  their  homely  neighbours,  and  De  Quino  \  , 
whose  eyes  were  keen  to  observe  the  minutest  detail,  tells 
us  how.  in  the  course  of  a  short  ride,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  tirst  visit  to  the  poet's  family,  it  was  she  who  proved 
the  most  familiarly  known  of  the  party  and  "who  took 
upon  hersHf  the  whole  expenses  of  the  flying  colloquies 
'tanked  with  stragglers  on  the  road." 
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It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  journalist  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  apart  from  these  fragmentary  records 
of  the  incidents  which  form  the  basis  of  some  few  poems, 
the  Journals  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  actual 
composition  of  the  poems,  the  reticence  observed  in  the 
Alfoxden  Journals  in  this  respect  being  likewise  charac- 
teristic of  the  Grasmere  Journals.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  was  recited  to  his 
sister  during  the  process  of  composition,  and  frequent 
conversations  must  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  constant  revision  to  which  most  of  the  poems  were 
subjected,  this  silence  on  the  part  of  the  journalist  is 
hardly  without  significance. 

In  truth  we  have  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  critical 
faculty  was  highly  developed  in  Dorothy,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  her  assistance  included  anything 
appreciable  in  the  way  of  textual  criticism.  That 
Wordsworth's  obligation  to  her  was  great  is  abundantly 
testified  by  himself,  not  only  in  the  lines  already  quoted 
in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  from  "  The  Sparrow's 
Nest,"  but  in  many  other  poems,  and  again  in  the 
emphatic  and  definite  words  written  in  1802  : 

Coleridge  and  my  beloved  sister  are  the  two  beings  to  whom  my 
intellect  is  most  indebted. 

I  think,  however,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  her 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  development  of  his  intellect 
and  his  poetic  genius  consisted  mainly  in  the  stimulus  of 
an  ardent  and  unfailing  sympathy  and  in  the  wholesome 
persuasion  of  his  disposition  at  a  critical  period  from  a 
somewhat  austere  absorption  in  intellectual  and  moral 
problems  to  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  nature  and 
humanity. 

The  lines  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  "  Peter  Bell," 
which  were  written  at  Alfoxden  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
if  not  indeed  more  applicable  to  the  natural  disposition 
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of  Dorothy  than  to  Wordsworth  himself,  were  composed 
by  the  poet  at  a  time  when  he  was,  in  a  special  degree, 
under  her  influence  in  this  respect  :  — 

The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffice  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

She  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  beauty  and  realised  its  essence 
to  the  full,  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  her  emotion 
in  the  Journals  abundantly  testifies,  but  much  of 
Wordsworth's  work  during  the  period  which  is  covered 
b\  the  Journals  bears  witness  to  an  intense  habit  of 
reflection  of  which  there  is  no  indication  in  any  part  of 
the  Journals. 

From  Grasmere  the  poet  and  his  sister  made  a  journey 
into  Yorkshire,  and  then  to  London  and  across  the 
Knglish  Channel.  We  find  that  Dorothy  felt  no  great 
affection  for  towns  of  a  certain  sort,  though  even  here  her 
eyes  were  open  to  discern  any  beauty  there  may  have 
been  in  her  surroundings  :  — 

Hull,  a  frightful,  dirty,  brickhousey,  tradesmanlike,  rich,  vulgar 
place;  yet  the  river — though  the  shores  are  so  low  that  they  can 
hardly  be  seen — looked  beautiful  with  the  evening  lights  upon  it  and 
boats  moving  about. 

A  stay  of  two  days  in  London  reveals  nothing  that 
for  comment,  but  a  reference  to  the  crossing  of 

i minster  Bridge  on  the  journey  outwards  is  of 
inn-rest  as  marking  the  occasion  of  one  of  Wordsworth's 
most  familiar  sonnets:  — 

We  mounted  the  Dover  coach  at  Charing  Cross.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning.  The  City,  St.  Paul's,  with  the  livor,  and  a  multitude  of 
little  boats,  made  a  most  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  houses  were  not  overhung  by  their  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
they  were  spread  out  endlessly,  yet  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  with 
such  a  fierce  light,  that  there  was  even  something  like  the  purity  of 
one  of  Nature's  own  grand  spectacles. 
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The  city  and  cathedral  of  Canterbury  disappointed  the 
journalist,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  hop  gatherers  in  the 
neighbourhood  appear  to  have  interested  her  more  deeply. 
It  seems  indeed,  from  several  entries  in  the  Journals,  that 
Dorothy  was  not  keenly  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of 
architecture  at  this  period,  though  in  a  Journal  of  later 
date  shows  that  her  interest  in  this  respect  was  awakened 
in  maturer  years. 

A  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Calais  allowed  leisure  for  the 
beauties  of  sea  and  sky  to  impress  themselves,  and  the 
following  entry,  relating  to  a  walk  on  the  sands,  may 
be  noted  as  referring  to  an  occasion  which  inspired 
another  famous  sonnet  of  the  poet  :  — 

Seeing  far  off  in  the  West  the  coast  of  England  like  a  cloud  crested 
with  Dover  Castle,  which  was  but  like  the  summit  of  the  cloud — the 
evening  star  and  the  glory  of  the  sky,  the  reflections  in  the  water 
were  more  beautiful  than  the  sky  itself,  purple  waves  brighter  than 
precious  stones  for  ever  melting  away  upon  the  sands. 

During  the  return  journey  through  Yorkshire  the  poet 
was  married  to  Mary  Hutchinson,*  and  the  tour  was 
continued  homewards,  Dorothy  accompanying  the  newly- 
wedded  pair. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Tour  made  in  Scotland  in  1803 
hardly  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  Journals. 
They  were  written,  like  the  Journals,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  publication,  and  though  selected  passages  were 
included  by  Wordsworth  in  the  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Scotland  in  1803,"  and  further  extracts  appeared  in 
the  memoirs  already  referred  to,  they  were  not  published 
in  full  until  1874,  nearly  seventy  years  after  they  were 
written.  In  the  meantime  they  had  been  mentioned  with 
enthusiastic  appreciation,  by  De  Quincey,  who  had  read 
them  in  manuscript  and  put  in  a  plea  for  their  publication. 

The  Recollections  differ  essentially  from  the  Journals, 

*  Canon  Bawnsley  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mary  Hutchinson,  though  a  distant  connection  of  the  poet,  was  not 
his  cousin  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
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inasmuch  as,  though  copious  notes  were  taken  at  the  time, 
they  were  largely  written  out  after  the  event  and  were 
designed  for  the  information  and  entertainment  of  the 
author's  relations  and  friends.  Undertaken  in  this  spirit, 
they  form  an  excellent  itinerary  of  the  tour  they  profess 
to  describe.  In  her  descriptions  of  scenery  the  author 
does  not  strive  after  sensational  effects,  but  she  generally 
succeeds  in  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  picture 
as  complete  and  clearly  defined  as  can  well  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  words,  while  her  disposition  to  interest 
herself  in  the  life  of  almost  everyone  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  reveals  itself  in  a  manner  which  gives  a 
real  historical  value  to  the  book. 

An  account  of  a  few  days  spent  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
before  he  was  created  a  baronet  may  be  found  towards 
the  close  of  the  book.  There  is  also  some  interesting 
information  under  various  dates  as  to  the  genesis  of 
several  well-known  poems  written  by  Wordsworth,  either 
during  the  tour  or  at  a  later  date.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  "To  a  Highland  Girl,"  "  Stepping  West- 
ward," "  Rob  Roy's  Grave,"  "The  Solitary  Reaper," 
"  Yarrow  Tnvisited,"  and  "  The  Matron  of  Jedborough 
and  her  husband." 

With    all    their    admirable    qualities,     however,    the 

Recollections  do  not  possess  the  inimitable  charm  of  the 

Journals  written  at  Alfoxden  and  Grasmere.     In  respect 

fine  and  discriminating  enthusiasm  and  power  of 

hie  description  they  belong  to  the  same  school  as 
rcount  of  a  tour  in  the  Lakes,  which  is  rightly 

rded  as  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  writing,  but  the 
finely-tempered  emotion  which  lifts  the  Journals  into  the 

•  n  of  poetry  is  liardlv  to  be  found  in  them  at  all. 

i In-  remaining  Journals  which  have  been  published 

but  little  need  be  said.     A  brief   Journal  of  a  mountain 

ramble  near  I  *lls\\at«-r  was  drawn  upon  to  a  considerable 

V  orth    in     his    "Description    of    the 

Scenery  of  the  Lake,"  numerous  passages  being  indeed 
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appropriated  from  the  Journal  without  the  alteration  of  a 
word,  while  others  appear  in  the  poet's  work  in  a  slightly 
modified  form.  Some  extracts  from  a  Journal  of  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  in  1820  display  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  the  Scottish  tour,  and  contain  much  excellent 
descriptive  writing  relating  to  a  journey  up  the  Rhine 
and  along  the  Alps  into  Northern  Italy.  Extracts  from 
a  tour  in  Scotland  in  1822,  and  a  brief  record  of  a  tour 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1828  do  not  call  for  any  comment. 

Apart  from  some  letters  to  her  friends  and  a  few 
insignificant  poems,  the  journalist's  work  as  an  author 
was  now  completed.  Shortly  after  the  date  last  men- 
tioned she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  after  a  recovery 
which  was  more  apparent  than  real,  she  suffered  a  serious 
relapse  which  left  her  permanently  enfeebled  in  both 
body  and  mind.  She  died  in  January  1855  at  the  age 
of  83,  having  survived  her  brother  William  for  nearly 
five  years. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  her  writings 
and  from  other  reliable  sources,  her  life  had  been  a  happy 
one.  Her  long  association  with  her  brother  was  more 
than  her  deliberate  choice,  it  was  the  fulfilment  of 
her  ardent  desire,  and  it  will  ever  be  remembered  to 
Wordsworth's  credit  that  her  devotion  was  repaid  by 
the  tenderest  solicitude  and  affection  on  his  part,  not 
only  in  the  early  happy  days  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Journals,  but  in  later  years  when  she  was  infirm  and 
helpless. 

When  considering  the  qualities  of  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's writings  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  what 
she  might  have  achieved  if,  instead  of  devoting  herself 
to  her  brother,  she  had  chosen  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  in  literature.  But  it  is  easy  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  case.  If  Wordsworth  owed 
much  to  her,  as  undoubtedly  he  did,  she  certainly  derived 
a  large  share  of  her  inspiration  from  him,  and  of  the 
profounder  wisdom  and  insight  which  characterise  his 
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greatest  work  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it  was 
peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  theory  that  Dorothy 
might  have  been  a  poet  with  the  fact  that  no  smallest  rill 
from  the  true  spring  of  poetic  expression  in  verse  ever 
issued  from  her  pen.  A  few  short  poems  have  been 
printed,  and  one  of  these,  entitled  "  Address  to  a  child 
during  a  boisterous  winter  evening,"  drew  a  favourable 
*  from  Charles  Lamb,  but  none  of  them  would 
have  lived  through  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Yet  her  name  will  be  held  no  less  happily  in 
remembrance  by  all  true  lovers  of  literature.  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  will  live  in  her  brother's  poems  as  long 
as  these  are  read,  and  in  spite  of  indifferent  criticism  on 
the  part  of  some  readers,  who  value  an  author's  achieve- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  worst  instead  of  his  best,  the 
ion  of  Wordsworth  among  the  great  poets  of  our 
language  is  finally  assured.  In  the  glorious  "  Lines 
written  above  Tintern  Abbey,"  in  several  passages  in 
"  The  Prelude  "  and  "  The  Recluse,"  and  in  numerous 
smaller  poems,  familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the 
eager,  impulsive,  and  discerning  spirit  of  Dorothy  is 
made  sure  of  enduring  fame — a  minister  in  some  of 
those  benign  and  sustaining  influences  embodied  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry  to  render  man's  life  on  earth  more 
humane,  more  uplifted  and  more  serene. 


URBANUS  AND   THEODOSIA. 

By  NORMAN  ANGLIN. 

HP  HAT  night  he  dined  alone :  a  simple  meal,  but 
washed  down  by  a  pleasant  wine  from  the  hills  of 
Setia,  several  casks  of  which  had  been  left  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Praetorium  by  his  predecessor  at  Caesarea, 
Flavianus.  He  ate,  and  a  slave  read  to  him  from  the 
"Academica  "  of  Cicero — most  interesting  of  all  the 
great  orator's  dialogues,  for  it  had  been  the  first  attempt 
to  treat  of  Philosophy  in  the  Latin  tongue.  But  at  last 
Urbanus  silenced  and  dismissed  the  slave,  for  he  wished 
to  be  alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 

From  the  time  of  that  audience  with  his  old  friend 
Galerius  Maximianus,  when  his  Emperor  had  appointed 
him  Procurator  of  Judaea,  scarcely  once  had  he  been 
alone.  There  had  been  so  many  preparations  to  be 
made  against  his  departure  from  Rome,  moreover  both 
on  the  journey  itself  and  during  his  subsequent  visits  to 
the  more  important  towns  of  the  province,  Urbanus  had 
been  constantly  attended  by  Livius,  his  nephew,  a  young 
man  who  having  heard  of  the  new  life  accorded  to  the 
Schools  of  Philosophy  at  Alexandria  by  reason  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  intended  to  journey  thither 
that  he  might  hear  the  discourse  of  the  Neo-Platonists; 
but  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  winter  storms  as  for 
the  companionship  of  one  of  his  own  family  in  a  city 
of  strangers,  Urbanus  had  persuaded  the  youth  to  post- 
pone his  journey  awhile,  to  remain  at  the  Praetorium 
through  the  winter  and  assist  him  in  the  indexing  and 
arranging  of  the  small  but  choice  library  he  had  brought 
to  Caesarea  from  his  villa  at  Tibur.  There  had  come  a 
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however,  when — each  precious  roll  having  been 
labelled  and  duly  placed  in  the  cedar  chests  still  smelling 

1  v  of  Libanus — there  remained  no  further  reason 
for  dissuading  the  would-be  philosopher  from  continuing 
his  journey  in  search  of  truth.  That  very  morning, 
Livius  had  embarked  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Egypt;  and 

I'rbanus  was  alone,  alone  for  the  first  time — so  it 
seemed — since  his  Emperor  had  persuaded  him  to  emerge 
from  his  retreat  among  those  sloping  heights,  dotted  with 
luxurious  villas  and  groves  and  orchards,  beside  the 
tumbling  Anio  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  hills. 

mories  of  what  he  had  renounced  by  leaving  Tibur, 
mingling  too  with  the  unimpassioned  yet  pleasantly 
diiiuse  discourse  of  Tully  and  his  friends,  it  was -natural 
that  Urbanus  should  rise  from  his  couch  in  a  pensive,  an 

>t  remorseful,  frame  of  mind.  There  having  been 
such  certain  warmth — promise  of  the  spring  approach- 
ing— noticeable  in  the  air  that  day,  he  had  caused  his 
triclinium  to  be  placed  under  the  collonade  at  one  end  of 
the  walled  garden  of  the  Praetorium  ;  there  he  dined,  and 

he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  under  the  olives  which 

•  »i  \ct  however  put  forth  their  new  leaves,  for  the 

season  was  late.     In  that  quiet  retreat,  a  gentle  breeze 

from  the   sea   invading   it    with   a   faint    rustling   in   the 

brandies    above    his    head — so   that    for   a    moment    he 

Jit  the  pigeons  nesting  under  the  collonade  were 
siill  wakeful — he  reflected  what  a  poor  chance  there  was 
i.»r  man  --ver  to  attain  finality,  how  for  ever  probability 
must  be  lii.s  sole  guide;  that  it  \\as  only  possible  to 
imagine  one  knew  oneself,  for  always  it  must  he  among 
oped,  even  in  the  intimacy  of  one's 
ou  n  heart. 

As  though   in  accord  with   these  reflections — perhaps 

-  the  s«vi-l>reeze  brought  him  this  unrest — Urbanus 
suddenly  d» -sired  a  more  extensive  promenade  than  either 
the  garden  or  any  court  of  the  I'raetorium  could  offer 
him;  it  occurred  to  him  ho\\  pleasant  would  be  the  long 

D 
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quay  surrounding  the  centre  haven  of  the  port — an 
agreeable  place  to  walk  at  any  time  but  surely  particu- 
larly enticing  now  that  the  gentle  night-breeze  was 
venturing  in  from  the  sea.  So  it  was  his  whimsical 
conceit  eftsoons,  to  wrap  himself  in  a  pallium,  the  habit 
of  the  Philosopher;  not  so  much  for  any  disguise  it 
might  afford  as  for  its  according  so  fairly  with  the 
austere  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  had  that  night,  he 
thought,  subdued  his  usually  passionate  and  impetuous 
nature.  He  left  the  Praetorium  attended  by  a  single 
slave,  and  made  his  way  to  the  harbour  by  a  series  of 
steps  passing  between  the  high  walls  of  garden  courts, 
or  twisting  suddenly  about  some  corner  where  was  set  a 
shrine,  a  gilded  Venus  perhaps,  or  a  more  gloomy  bronze 
of  the  great  Herod,  founder  of  the  City  and  builder  of 
the  Procymatia — which  was  still,  after  three  hundred 
years,  one  of  the  great  engineering  marvels  of  the 
world — to  which  the  moon  now,  since  it  had  not  yet 
attained  the  second  quarter  and  was  floating  close  to  the 
sea,  threw  a  broad  silver  pathway  across  the  scarcely 
ruffled  waters. 

When  he  reached  the  promenade,  because  the  moon 
and  sea  were  hidden  by  the  wall  and  many  watch-towers 
built  upon  the  summit  of  the  mole,  Urbanus  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  moonlit  mass  of  the  Caesarium  and  many 
other  edifices — all  of  white  stone — built  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  haven.  He  had  heard  while  yet  at  Rome  of 
the  great  magnificence  with  which  the  Herods  had 
endowed  the  capital  of  Judaea,  heard  that  the  form  of  the 
City — built  to  the  summit  of  an  artificially  heightened 
hill — resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  woman's  breast; 
and  to-night,  seeing  the  City  for  the  first  time  by  moon- 
light, he  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  and  unwittingly 
his  thoughts  flowed  into  a  less  austere  channel  than  that 
having  the  attainment  of  philosophic  finality  in  view. 

Under  the  wall  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  quay  where 
he  walked  were  a  number  of  arches  which,  by  an  old 
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custom,  were  inhabited  by  the  mariners  of  the  port;  they 
lay  in  deep  shadow.  Urbanus,  turning  his  eyes  from 
contemplating  the  white  City,  and  aware  of  some 
movement  close  to  the  wall  was  perplexed,  interested, 
and  thought  it  was  a  shadow  he  saw  gliding  towards 
him.  Then  he  realized  that  in  truth  it  was  a  woman. 

But  while  she  was  yet  distant  some  twenty  paces  a 
fellow  leaped  out  of  a  dark  corner  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her,  also  surely  placing  a  hand  over  her  mouth, 
for  she  made  no  sound.  Yet  so  gamely  did  she  struggle 
with  her  sudden  adversary  that  Urbanus  was  surprised 
by  a  quickening  of  the  blood.  He  would  have  held 
aloof  from  this  amorous  struggle  had  not  the  two, 
wrestling  together,  emerged  from  the  broad  band  of 
shadow  which  lay  along  the  quay ;  whereupon  realizing 
that  it  was  but  a  girl  who  was  thus  attacked,  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  her  distorted  features  even,  the  Procurator 
hurled  himself  forward  seizing  the  unknown  man  by  the 
throat,  and  forced  him  to  loosen  his  hold.  But  the 
impulse  of  his  fiery  blood,  thus  suddenly  awakened,  did 
not  permit  him  to  release  the  man  when  the  girl  was 
freed,  for  he  gripped  him  by  the  waist  and  threw  him 
over  the  edge  of  the  quay  into  the  water  of  the  haven  ; 
and  either  because  the  fellow  could  not  swim  or  on 
account  of  the  strangling  that  he  had  received,  the  body 
sank  immediately  without  once  rising  to  the  surface. 

When  I  rbanus,  assured  that  the  man  must  be 
drowned,  turned  and  saw  that  the  girl  hadvbeen  detained 
by  his  slave,  he  was  at  once  struck  by  the  admirable 
assumption  of"  di^nitv  with  which  she  met  his  curious 
regard;  for  she  was  very  young,  hardly  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Approaching,  he  addressed  her  in  Syriac  :  '  Is  it 
often,  Daughter  of  Caesarea,  that  you  are  thus  roughly 
accosted  when  the  moon  is  shining  on  the  mole?' 

'  O  Sir,  indeed  no.  So  am  I  the  more  grateful  to  you 
for  my  deli\ 

4  Rut   is  it   not   rash   to  be  thus  abroad  at  so  lat- 
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hour,  when  all  honest  folk  are  abed  and  only  the 
legionaries  of  Augustus  pace  the  walls  ?  ' 

'  Truly.  Yet  how  otherwise  am  I  to  attend  the 
Christian  Church  and  glorify  the  Son  of  God?  I  am 
come  on  a  visit  from  Tyre  to  nurse  my  mother's  sister 
who  is  sick,  even  unto  death.  My  uncle  and  my  cousins, 
since  the  persecution,  have  fallen  away  from  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  pass  their  days  in  darkness,  even 
seeking  to  prevent  me  calling  a  priest  or  one  of  the 
confessors  to  my  aunt's  death-bed;  wherefore  it  is 
needful  for  me  to  escape  from  the  house  privily  when  it 
is  dark  and  all  are  asleep,  not  to  summon  the  confessor 
only  but  that  I  may  enjoy  the  holy  delights  of  the  Love- 
feast  which  my  Father  ordains.  Indeed  should  I  not 
have  dared  to  speak  thus  openly  to  you  of  my  faith  had 
I  not  perceived  that  you  are  a  righteous  and  a  kind  man, 
having  saved  me  from  that  fornicator  who  was  lying  in 
wait ;  for  well  he  knew  that  at  this  time,  since  to-morrow 
will  be  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  would  be  passing 
toward  the  town  on  my  way  to  the  church.  It  is  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Christ  has  moved  you  to  protect  me ; 
how  otherwise  should  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  friend 
of  that  impious  wretch  the  Roman  Governor  intending 
to  give  evidence  against  me  ?  Yet  far  less  should  I  fear 
to  be  brought  before  the  Governor  than  to  find  myself 
again  in  the  arms  of  that  son  of  Belial  whom  you  have 
even  now  overthrown.' 

'  Why,'  asked  Urbanus,  '  do  you  fear  the  Governor 
less,  when  you  admit  that  he  is  an  impious  wretch  ?  ' 

'  Why,'  replied  the  maiden,  '  I  should  gain  great  glory 
in  heaven  if,  perchance,  I  was  deemed  worthy  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  god's  enemies.' 

'  Surely,'  murmured  Urbanus,  *  your  seducer  would 
be  the  enemy  of  your  God  no  less  than  the  Roman 
Governor  ?  ' 

At  this  the  girl  seemed  to  hesitate  and  then,  with  great 
ingenuousness,  exclaimed,  '  But  who,  save  my  confessor 
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onlv,  would  ever  know  of  mv  tribulation  here  in  the 
darkness,  and  how  O  Sir,  could  I  obtain  everlasting 
glory  in  heaven  by  such  beastliness?' 

At  these  \\ords  Urbanus  fell  silent  for  some  moments, 
but  at  length  he  exclaimed,  '  I  see  that  you,  like  myself, 
are  a  seeker  after  finality.'  Whereat  the  damsel  was 
puzzled  and  asked  if  he  meant  thereby  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  since  he  spoke  of  seeking  the  same  thing  as 
she  herself. 

'\Vhat  is  your  name?'  he  said;  and  she  replied 
'  Theodosia.' 

4  By  my  robe,  Theodosia,  you  should  know  that  I  am 
a  philosopher,  one  who  desires  to  contemplate  truth,  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  restraint  in  beauty  ;  wherefore 
it  becomes  me  to  look  on  your  great  beauty  with  an 
impartial  eye,  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed  at  all  by 
the  perfection  of  your  form.  Let  me  now  offer  you 
protection  through  the  dangerous  streets  of  the  City, 
though  I  fear  it  is  not  the  will  of  our  divine  Emperor 
that  you  should  be  abroad  at  this  hour  nor  for  the 
purpose  you  contemplate;  nevertheless  since  I  have 
protected  you  so  far,  let  me  see  you  even  to  your  church.' 

Then  Trbanus  dismissed  the  slave  who  was  attending 
him,  and  they  passed  along  the  quay  together  in  the 
direction  of  the  town-  the  Procurator  of  Judaea  and  the 
Tynan  maiden  whose  chastity  he  had  preserved. 
v  it  ( hanced,  being  already  close  on  midnight,  a 
maniple  of  soldiers  suddenly  appeared,  marching  to 
relieve  i he  guard  on  the  tower  Drusus;  and  the  Cen- 
turion, recognizing  the  Procurator,  saluted.  Urbanus 
flushed  with  anger,  for  he  perceived  ill-concealed  grins 
on  the  faces  of  the  legionaries.  And  evil  thoughts 
stirred  in  his  breast,  for  he  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  these 
coarse  soldiers  he  had  already  seduced  the  girl,  that  his 
name  would  be  bandied  jestingly  from  post  to  post  along 
the  mole  for  many  nights  to  come.  Overwhelmed  with 
emotion,  he  gripped  the  stuff  of  his  r< 
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about  that  he  remembered  what  insignia  he  wore,  what 
indeed  was  the  conditional  circumstance  of  his  being 
abroad  at  all  that  night,  and  he  told  himself  that  every 
accident,  all  human  fortunes,  are  endurable,  unimportant ; 
invested,  be  as  it  ma^,  with  infinite  possibilities  of  grace 
and  even  sublimity.  Thus  he  was  able  to  control  him- 
self, and  to  continue  his  walk  quietly  beside  the  girl, 
asking  her  questions  as  to  her  mode  of  life,  or  discours- 
ing on  the  sweetness  of  the  terraced  villas  in  the 
moonlight — a  little  disappointed  perhaps,  that  she  did 
not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  world  of  beauty.  When 
the  moon,  sinking  into  the  sea  plunged  the  streets  in 
darkness,  only  the  more  tightly  did  he  grasp  his  cloak. 

They  had  diverged  into  the  Southern  quarter  of  the 
city,  were  passing  under  the  lofty  white  walls  of  the 
amphitheatre  when  a  man  coming  down  a  side  street 
stumbled  against  them  in  the  darkness,  and  instead  of 
continuing  his  way  stopped  to  hold  against  their  faces 
a  small  lantern  which  he  had  carried  concealed  beneath 
his  long  dark  robe.  First  to  the  face  of  the  maiden  was 
the  lantern  held  and  there  escaped  from  the  man's  lips 
a  salutation  by  which  Urbanus  knew  that  he  was  a 
Christian  priest;  then  was  the  lantern  held  to  his  own 
face.  Hesitating,  the  priest  stood  motionless,  his  arm 
extended ;  swiftly  at  last  he  stepped  back,  lowering  the 
lantern  the  while,  so  that  its  light  fell  on  the  robe  of  the 
pagan  philosophers  wherewith  Urbanus  was  arrayed. 

'  Who  is  this  mad  companion  of  thine,  O  Theodosia  ? 
All  puffed-up  vaingloriously  in  heathen  garments ;  whose 
slave  hast  thou  become,  into  what  delights  of  the  senses 
hast  thou  allowed  him  to  lead  thee;  where  hast  thou 
gone  down,  and  to  what  abominations?  And  who  art 
thou  ?  '  the  priest  continued,  drawing  nearer  to  Urbanus, 
his  voice  now  full  of  anger,  the  very  lantern  quivering 
by  reason  of  his  indignation. 

But  Urbanus  did  not  immediately  reply.  Struck  by 
the  unreality  of  this  extravagant  scene,  the  background 
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of  darkness,  the  cloaked  forms  of  priest  and  girl  fitfully 
illuminated  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  small  lantern — 
so  that  their  very  reality  seemed  exhausted — he  was 
trying  to  remember  some  words  of  Tully's:  — 

Who  is  there  that,  when  he  has  pictured  something  to 
himself  and  sketched  it  in  his  imagination,  does  not,  when  once 
he  has  collected  himself  and  recalled  his  thoughts,  understand 
the  difference  between  conspicuous  and  unsubstantial  pheno- 
mena? 

Finally,  aloud  he  said,  '  I  am  the  Procurator  of  Judaea, 
the  representative  of  the  divine  Augustus.' 

Now  when  he  heard  these  words,  the  priest  raised  his 
arm  and,  crying  out  that  the  Governor  had  profaned  an 
holy  vessel  of  the  Lord's,  struck  him  heavily  on  the 
mouth;  but  Urbanus  remained -motionless,  as  though 
finally  convinced  that  this  indeed  was  but  a  dream.  Not- 
withstanding,  perhaps  because  a  sudden  shifting  of  the 
lantern  threw  the  girl's  figure  into  relief  against  the 
impenetrable  darkness  or  because  he  conceived  a  sudden 
pity  for  the  priest's  uncompromising  zeal,  Urbanus  began 
to  protest  that  the  girl  was  innocent,  that  he  himself  had 
but  served  to  protect  her  from  misfortune.  But  his 
words  were  vain,  and  vainly  too  did  Theodosia  seek  to 
make  her  voice  heard  above  that  of  her  accuser,  who 
finally  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  tore  her  with  him  into 
the  darkness,  leaving  the  Procurator  fingering  his  philo- 
sophic mantle  nervously,  distressed,  and — speedily — out 
of  all  humour  with  himself.  But  an  attempt — as  he 
began  to  make  his  way  back  to  tin-  Praetorium — to  collect 
himself  and  decide  on  those  two  figures  being  but  unsub- 
stantial phenomena  was  soon  abandoned  through  sheer 
rt  he  remembered  how  eagerly  he  had  been 
pleading  his  own  and  the  maid's  innocence.  Annoyed, 
as  he  soon  perceived  himself  to  be,  at  his  inability  to 
such  novel  experience  with  befitting  humour,  he 
to  be  yet  further  surprised  by  the  tricks  his  own 
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heart  seemed,  that  night,  capable  of  playing-  him — as 
though  in  very  derision  of  his  philosophic  habit : 
inasmuch  as  he  became  conscious  of  a  very  definite  desire 
to  go  back  and  defend  the  unknown  maid  from  the 
fanatical  Christian.  But  he  realized  how  futile  any 
action  must  be,  saw  its  impropriety  too — emphatically— 
when  he  entered  the  Praetorium  again. 

He  did  not  go  down  to  the  walled  garden,  or  summon 
his  slave  that  he  might  continue  the  interrupted 
'Academica  ' ;  he  paced  to  and  fro  along  the  peristyle  of 
the  large  inner  court  which  lay  before  the  entrance  to  the 
Basilica  wherein  were  set  the  statues  of  the  Emperors — 
not  that  Urbanus  sought  to  recall  himself  to  his  position 
of  responsibility  by  seeking  those  divine  images.  Turn- 
ing however  by-and-by,  he  faced  the  inner  wall  of  the 
peristyle  where  were  ranged  some  less  austere,  more 
intimate  figures — bronzes  from  old  Asiatic  shrines  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  vendors  of  curiosities  at 
Rome — his  choicest  treasures,  which  it  had  pleased  him 
to  transport  thither  from  his  villa  at  Tibur.  Among 
them  he  had  allowed  to  remain  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
which  had  been  left  there  by  his  predecessor  as  too  heavy 
for  removal  and,  possibly,  of  not  sufficient  worth.  In 
what  town  it  had  been  sculptured  Urbanus  did  not  know, 
probably  it  was  the  work  of  some  Greek  settler  in  Judaea, 
perhaps  one  who  had  worked  in  Caesarea  itself ;  not  pure 
Greek  though,  for  the  sculptor  had  contented  himself 
with  a  Syrian  model  and  on  this  account  the  statue  had 
never  before  interested  him.  To-night  howbeit  he  saw 
it  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  so  vividly,  that  he  turned 
hastily  and  entered  his  library,  hoping  to  still  his 
tumultuous  thoughts. 

Instantly  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  roll  of  the 
'Academica  '  where  his  reader  had  left  it  on  the  table 
when  dismissed  earlier  in  the  evening  before  Urbanus 
had  risen  from  the  triclinium.  He  unfolded  it,  and  read 
at  random  :  — 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  senses,  whose  divisions  are  so 
unclouded,  so  emphatic,  that  were  human  nature  allowed 
a  choice — were  some  god  to  ask  of  it  whether  it  be  satisfied 
with  the  senses  so  long  as  they  are  unimpaired  and  undecayed, 
or  whether  it  calls  for  some  better  gift — I  do  not  see  what 
more  there  is  for  human  nature  to  demand.  But  verily,  at  this 
part  of  my  discourse,  you  must  not  look  for  me  to  give  you 
an  answer  concerning  the  bent  oar  or  the  pigeon's  neck  .... 

1  'I"  fie  pigeon's  neck  !  '  Urban  us  lowered  the  manu- 
script abruptly  and  then,  rolling  it  reverently,  replaced 
it  on  the  table.  '  The  pigeon's  neck 'he  mur- 
mured, and  then  glimpsed — so  clearly  that  his  whole 
being  was  confused  by  this  new  conception — that  radiant 
yet  indefinable  something  of  which  philosophy  had 
frankly  admitted  itself  unable  to  treat,  although  that 
something  in  its  turn  was  able,  almost  perversely,  to 
imbue  the  '  unsubstantial  phenomena '  of  philosophy 
with  an  almost  disturbing  significance. 

The  pigeon's  neck 'he  muttered  again  as  he 

returned  to  the  peristyle,  to  stop  a  second  time  before 
that  statue  of  Venus,  certainly  conceived  according  to 
the  Graecian  tradition  but  having  in  spite — as  though  in 
the  grain  of  the  marble — a  pervading,  congenital  Eastern 
v.  L'rbanus,  albeit  admitting  this  effect  of  a  Syrian 
Venus,  remembered  to  what  an  essentially  Roman  deity 
the  statue  had  been  dedicated,  remembered  moreover 
that  in  six  days  now  would  commence  the  three  nights' 
festival  of  that  very  Venus — '  Who  turns  the  Heart  and 
gives  good  fortune  to  Women  among  Men';  even 
recollected  how  yesteryear,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  April,  he  had  heard  the  maidens  chanting  as  they 
bathed  in  the  frothing  Anio  at  a  place  where  some 
myrtles  grew  above  the  stream  :  — 

For  to-morrow  shall  be  love  for  the  loveleM, 
And  for  the  lover  to-morrow  shall  be  love, 

and  though  the  old  chorus  came  to  him  thus  suddenly 
U    to   Stay    with    him   for   many   days,    particularly 
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insistent — with  its  suggestion  of  Spring  and  Rebirth  and 
the  Re-awakening  of  the  Heart — when  of  an  evening  he 
was  walking  beneath  the  olives  in  his  walled  garden, 
alone,  wondering  if  the  pigeons  might  not  still  be 
wakeful,  whether  the  sea-breeze  could  really  make  such 
gentle  sighing  in  the  boughs  above  his  head. 

Fearing  lest  the  more  emotional  aspect  of  the  worship 
of  Venus  Verticordiae  should  render  him  incapable 
of  enjoying  again  the  more  stable — yet  ever  limited — 
consolations  of  philosophy,  he  forced  himself  to 
listen  each  evening  while  his  slave  read  to  him 
the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  his  friends — Varro  and 
Lucius  Lucullus,  Catulus,  Hortensius.  He  admired 
them,  not  so  much  for  their  own  notions  as  for  the  effect 
of  vitality  they  gave  to  the  older  theories  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  spite  of  them  he  could  not  help  asking  whether, 
after  all,  there  might  not  yet  be  some  virtue  in  permitting 
the  human  heart  to  hope — if  not  for  finality,  at  any  rate 
for  a  brief  gleam  of  the  old  sunshine,  a  returned  quicken- 
ing of  youthful  blood,  and  a  return  of  that  indefinable 
sense  of  \vell-being  and  glorious  expectancy  which  dwells, 
while  still  it  is  young,  in  the  human  heart. 

He  did  not  seek  to  answer  this  interrogation  by  any 
repetition  of  that  nocturnal  adventure  which  the  more  he 
contemplated  its  derivative  effects  on  himself,  seemed  to 
bear  the  impress  of  an  almost  divine  animation ;  but  he 
did  linger  persistently  before  that  statue  of  a  Syrian 
Venus  in  his  own  peristyle — just  as  though  he  dare  not 
allow  his  new  enthusiasm  to  cherish  anything  more 
intangible  than  a  deified  inanimate  marble.  Although 
he  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  festival  approaching,  he  just 
fought  shy  of  admitting  it  to  be  dedicated  to  a  local 
deity ;  with  the  result  however  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  week  he  was  so  obsessed  with  a  notion  of  the 
Roman  goddess  taking  to  herself — as  an  earnest  of 
goodwill — the  lineaments  of  her  daughters  in  Judaea, 
that  he  summoned  an  old  slave  whom  he  knew  to  be 
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skilled  in  augury  and  bade  him  snare  one  of  the  pigeons 
nesting  under  the  collonade. 

But  when  asked  what  it  was  that  he  desired  to  ascer- 
tain, Urbanus  hesitated,  finally  announcing  abruptly 
that  he  but  wished  to  know  whether  the  signs  were 
auspicious  or  not. 

The  slave  was  absent  some  while  and  now  that  an 
answer  to  his  perplexities  seemed  to  be  forthcoming, 
l/rbanus  asked  himself  what  in  truth  he  did  wish  to 
discover — whether  perhaps  this  approaching  festival  of 
Spring  Reborn  should  have  any  significance  peculiarly 
for  himself.  He  questioned  then,  if  such  indeed  were  to 
be  the  sum  of  his  inquiry,  how  it  was  that  his  thoughts 
were  ever  turning  to  a  particular  presentiment  of  Venus 
rather  than  to  the  traditional  conception.  Surely  he  did 
not  really  desire  that  the  former  should  be  materialized 
again  in  such  fleeting,  almost  intangible,  form  as  that 
he  had  beheld  on  the  breakwater,  followed  out  of  the 
moonlight  into  the  darkness,  only  to  glimpse  it  again 
by  the  feeble  flickering  light  of  one  who  was  lamentably 
antagonistic  to  all  such  conceptions;  if  so,  then  that 
desire  must  in  truth  be  the  root  of  all  his  unrest.  Maybe 
he  did  half  hope  that  the  little  Tyrian  maiden  would 
again  come  to  him,  this  time  howbeit  with  the  old  Pagan 
chorus  on  her  youthful  lips  :  — 

For  to-morrow  shall  be  love  for  the  loveleas, 
And  for  the  lover  to-morrow  shall  be  love. 

The  slave  returned  with  indecisive  bearing  and  a 
puzzled  face,  approaching  the  Procurator  he  said,  '  The 
ans\\er,  mv  Lord,  is  both  *  yes*  and  '  no.'  ' 

'  Let  me  see  I  '  exclaimed  Urbanus.  But  when  the 
auspice  was  brought  to  him  on  a  large  silver  dish,  the 
firsi  thing  lie  saw  was  the  glossy  neck  of  the  strangled 
bird.  '  The  Pigeon's  Neck  !  '  he  cried  and  turned  away 
without  examining  the  entrails,  bitterly  overwhelmed  at 
such  unexpected  contact — presented  moreover  in  so 
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ominous  a  guise — with  his  reflections  of  a  few  nights 
before.  So  real  was  his  distress  that  he  promptly  sum- 
moned his  reader  and  insisted  that  he  should  continue 
then  and  there  the  '  Academica.' 

Thus  it  was  that  Urbanus  chose  to  ignore  the  first  day 
of  the  Trinoctium  of  Venus,  neither  breaking  sacrificial 
wood  before  the  statue  in  the  peristyle,  or  going  down  at 
nightfall — as  he  had  intended — to  see  whether  the  sailors 
had  hung  their  dedicated  garlands  on  the  gilded  statues 
beside  the  footpaths  to  the  harbour.  He  passed  the 
evening  alone,  confining  himself  in  the  library  lest 
perchance  he  should,  walking  in  the  garden,  catch  the 
distant  chanting  of  the  chorus  which,  yesteryear  in  his 
own  villa,  had  echoed  from  the  grottos  beside  the  Anio. 
He  passed  the  night  alone  with  the  last  book  of  the 
'Academica  '  and,  because  he  read  but  slowly — for  his 
sight  was  not  so  sure  now  as  formerly — it  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Watch  before  he  sought  his  couch  : 
that  day  being  the  first  of  the  week,  the  fourth  of  the 
Nones  of  April,  in  the  Year  of  the  Founding  of  the  City 
One  Thousand  and  Sixty-One. 

When  he  rose  late — his  head  being  still  full  of 
Philosophy — it  was  with  considerable  annoyance  that  he 
heard  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Praetorium  that  because 
this  day  was  the  Christian  Feast  of  Easter  all  those 
who,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  sect  during  persecu- 
tions, desired  martyrdom  were  now  awaiting  his 
appearance  in  the  Tribunal  that  they  might  be  con- 
demned. While  he  was  bathing  and  being  annointed, 
notwithstanding  that  he  sought  to  maintain  the  same 
dispassionate  mould  of  mind  as  that  in  which  he  had 
awakened,  the  thought  of  these  men  did  considerably 
intrude ;  he  could  not  help  but  feel  distressed  at  the 
assurance  with  which,  he  had  been  told,  they  expected  a 
crown  of  eternal  bliss  in  reward  for  the  merely  physical 
sufferings  which  now  they  so  glaringly  demanded.  He 
himself  would  have  been  willing  to  put  them  in  the  way 
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of  such  extravagant  recompense  as  easily  as  possible, 
by  a  speedy  and  painless  death  in  fact ;  but  it  was  his 
duty  as  the  representative  of  an  Emperor  himself  counted 
Divine,  to  use  all  his  power  to  persuade  them — even  by 
torture — to  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  State  religion. 
Whereas  the  divinity  of  Augustus  and  the  old  half- 
forgotten  gods  of  Rome  was  merely  a  political  symbol, 
the  State  which  insisted  on  a  recognition  of  this  divinity 
had  always  permitted  absolute  freedom  of  thought,  had— 
so  Urbanus  thought — been  the  instrument  of  a  more 
complete  toleration  than  even  Ancient  Athens  had 
accorded.  It  grieved  the  Procurator  that  there  should 
have  arisen  in  such  a  State  a  sect  which  not  only  denied 
a  political  supremacv  which  was  an  actual  fact,  but 
insisted  on  the  divine  supremacy  of  a  God  whose  home, 
admittedly,  was  in  the  skies;  and  he  happened  to 
remember,  as  the  slaves  were  annointing  and  robing  him 
after  the  bath,  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Maximianus 
that  had  taken  place  not  long  after  the  old  Emperor, 
Diocletian,  had  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Christians  should  be  persecuted.  He  had 
expressed  surprise  that  a  ruler,  noted  so  long  for  his 
tolerance,  should  now  abandon  an  attitude  which  had 
»een  one  of  the  greater  glories  of  Paganism; 
Maximianus — himself  so  soon  to  wear  the  purple- 
replied,  '  If  ever  these  Christians  who  believe  that  all 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  are  less  than  human, 
in  that  they  are  damned  to  everlasting  torment,  i^ain 
political  supivmacv,  then  whatsoever  community  t Inn- 
rule  will  be  utterly  destroyed  bv  fanaticism;  for  never 
•  •  in  the  hiMorv  <>t  tin-  world  has  such  an  inhuman 
belief  in  divinity  as  theirs  been  conceived.' 

l'>avouring  to  recall   what   had  been   his  repl 
this   defence  of   persecutions,    I'rbanus  was  again  dis- 
turbed   by    the    Pr»  th«-    Prartorinm    who    now 
announced  that  the  Basilica  was  in  an  uproar  on  account 
Ulg  j^irl  who,  having  forced  her  \\av  to  tin-  front 
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of  the  crowd,  loudly  besought  those  who  were  applying 
for  martyrdom  that  she  should  be  remembered  by  them 
in  their  last  prayers. 

1  How  selfish  are  these  Christians !  '  exclaimed 
Urbanus,  '  I  have  not  known  their  like,  either  among  the 
Romans  or  the  Barbarians.' 

'  The  Basilica  is  in  an  uproar,'  continued  the  Prefect, 
'  and  because  all  the  Christians  began  singing  when  they 
heard  this  girl  speak,  I  have  had  her  brought  into  the 
Inner  Court.' 

*  Have  I  not  commanded,'  cried  Urbanus  angrily, 
4  that  women  are  not  to  be  arrested  in  connection  with 
these  political  demonstrations  ?  At  any  rate  whether 
you  did  right  or  not  in  removing  her  from  the  Basilica, 
take  her  now  and  discharge  her  by  one  of  the  side  doors 
into  the  street.' 

'  I  would  rather  that  you  yourself  gave  that  order  to 
the  Centurion,  O  Procurator.' 

Urbanus  thereupon,  followed  by  the  Prefect,  made  his 
way  into  the  Inner  Court  and  when  he  observed  a  look 
of  amusement  on  the  faces  of  the  legionaries  who  were 
waiting  to  escort  him  to  the  Basilica,  he  thought  it  must 
be  some  notorious  woman  of  the  town  who  had  been 
arrested ;  then  his  eye  fell  upon  a  girl,  verily  none  other 
than  that  young  maiden — Theodosia — whose  chastity  he 
had  protected  on  the  Mole.  He  at  once  recollected  how 
probable  it  must  be  that  she  was  not  there  of  her  own 
free  will  but  through  the  exhortations  of  that  same  priest 
who  had  struck  him  on  the  face.  He  would  even  then 
have  commanded  her  to  be  led,  or  carried  forcibly,  from 
the  Praetorium  save  and  except  that,  turning  to  the 
Centurion  to  give  the  order,  he  perceived  him  to  be  none 
other  than  the  officer  who  had  saluted  him  on  the  Mole, 
saw  moreover  that  there  was  a  look  of  uncontrolled 
amusement  on  his  face  also ;  whereby  he  understood  the 
disrespectful  attitude  of  the  legionaries  who  undoubtedly 
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were  thinking  that  the  woman  had  some  hold  over  him 
and  that  he  would  not  condemn  her. 

Sternly  his  glance  passed  over  the  faces  of  the 
legionaries  until  it  rested  again  on  the  girl,  and  because 
she  met  it  with  a  disdainful,  well-nigh  sneering  regard, 
I'rbanus  was  filled  with  uncontrollable  fury — for  surely 
at  that  instant  did  he  remember  how  eagerly  he  had 
looked  forward  to  beholding  her  beauty  again.  He 
commanded  her  to  sacrifice.  Because  there  were  no 
images  of  the  Emperors  in  the  court  he  intimated  that 
the  soldiers  should  lead  her  to  that  statue  of  Venus 
Verticordiae  in  the  peristyle  before  which — as  it  was  but 
now  the  second  day  of  the  Goddess's  festival — there 
stood  a  little  altar  and  all  the  necessary  substances. 
When  he  saw  that  she  made  no  effort  to  comply  and 
even  resisted  the  soldiers,  he  ordered  that  she  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  Quaestionarii  who  should  tear  her 
breasts  and  her  sides  with  the  combs. 

As  she  was  led  away  Urbanus,  being  highly  wrought 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  himself  approached 
the  statue  and  having  broken  the  sacrificial  wood  over 
his  left  thigh,  stooped  first  for  the  cruise  of  oil  and  after- 
wards for  the  flagon  of  wine,  pouring  these  elements  on 
the  fire  as  though  in  supplication  to  the  Goddess. 

When  the  oblation  was  completed  the  Prefect  of  the 
Praetorium  drew  near  and  reminded  the  Procurator  of 
the  manv  other  Christians  \\ho  were  awaiting  judgment 
before  the  Tribunal.  Hut  Trbanus  commanded  that  the 
girl  should  be  brought  before  him  again,  saying  that  he 
would  only  enter  the  Basilica  when  she  had  sacrificed  to 
Venus;  and  lie  paced  the  p.-ristvle  till,  hearing  a  heavy 
shmilin-  of  feet  he  turned  and  beheld  Theodosia — her 
eyes  closed,  her  robe  offensive  \\ith  blood — borne  in  upon 
the  arms  of  the  sc.  .nitul  legionaries. 

I'rban::  -led   with   his  emotion;  then  again   he 

rnmanded  her  that  she  should  sacrifice  to  Venu^ 
opened  her  eyes  and,  fixing  them  on  the  blue  sky  above 
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the  cornice  of  the  peristyle,  repeated  these  words  in  a 
faltering  voice — but  without  expression,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  lesson  learned  by  heart — '  Greatly  do  I 
rejoice  at  having  been  deemed  worthy  of  participation 
in  the  suffering  of  God's  martyrs.' 

She  was  silent,  but  Urbanus,  perceiving  that  her  lips 
were  still  moving,  stepped  towards  her.  She  spoke 
again  then,  but  querulously,  for  her  voice  was  very  weak, 
'  I  stood  up  and  spake  with  them,  that  they  might  make 
me  a  sharer  in  their  sufferings,  that  I  might  attain 
thereby  a  portion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  for  so 
long  as  I  did  not  share  in  their  sufferings,  how  could  I 
partake  with  them  of  their  salvation  ?  ' 

It  seemed  to  Urbanus  that,  overcome  with  faintness, 
she  was  pleading  with  him  now.  '  Have  not  I,  for  the 
future  recompense,  obtained  the  means  of  drawing  near 

to  God '  She  lowered  her  eyes  from  the  sky 

and  beheld  Urbanus. 

'  Only  sprinkle  a  little  wine  on  the  fire,  Theodosia  !  ' 
Then  he  turned  to  the  soldiers,  *  Carry  her  to  the  altar  !  ' 
But  before  they  could  lift  her  she  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  '  Why  O  Man,  dost  thou  deceive  thyself  and  not 
perceive  that  I  have  obtained  the  thing  which  I  prayed 
I  might  obtain  at  thy  hands  ?  '  Then  all  the  soldiers 
who  were  gathered  in  the  Court  began  to  laugh. 

'  Centurion,'  muttered  Urbanus,  '  Into  the  sea,  off  the 
Mole,  by  the  Tower  Drusus  ....  throw  this  maiden  !  ' 
and  he  strode  away  in  the  direction  of  his  private  apart- 
ments. 

Again  the  Prefect  reminded  him  of  the  Christians 
before  the  Tribunal  who  were  yet  un judged ;  he  entered 
the  Basilica  then,  and,  when  the  many  confessors 
gathered  there  had  refused  to  offer  sacrifice,  did  not  say 
as  much  as  one  word  to  them  but  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  copper  mines — to  the 
great  consternation  of  all  those  holy  men  who  had 
counted  on  entering  into  eternal  glory  that  very  after- 
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noon.  The  Basilica  was  filled  with  their  indignant 
murmurs,  but  the  Procurator  turned  as  though  he  heard 
nothing  and  he  entered  the  Inner  Court  gravely,  to 
approach  Venus  Verticordiae. 

The  fire  was  smouldering  drowsily  before  the  statue 
when  Urbanus  lifted  the  cruise  and  poured  out  oil,  so 
that  flames  rose  and  lit  the  face  of  the  Goddess  with  a 
rosy  light. 

To-morrow  shall  be  love  for  the  loveless, 
And  for  the  lover  to-morrow  shall  be  love, 

murmured  Urbanus.  But  as  he  turned  away  he  mut- 
tered, '  For  the  dead,  darkness ;  for  the  living  ....  the 
pigeon's  neck.' 


VICTORY. 

By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

A      NARROW  valley,  a  gem  of  jade  lying  upon  the 

rugged,  sloping  bosom  of  the  mountain ;  the  warm 

still  air  full  of  yellow  light  and  the  glowing  heat  of  a 

sun  blazing  in  a  cloudless  sky,  as  it  blazed  when  the 

earth  was  young. 

On  a  small  level  plot  in  that  valley  two  figures  circled 
in  deadly  combat ;  the  one  huge  and  massive  with  yellow 
hair  and  small  piggish  eyes  set  close;  the  other  small, 
lithe,  active,  the  hair  a  glossy  black,  the  blue  eyes  set 
fairly  in  a  ruddy  face  with  high  cheek  bones. 

In  and  out  the  smaller  darted  striking  swift  blows, 
avoiding  with  daring  skill  the  ponderous  sweep  of  the 
mighty  club  of  his  enemy,  whose  body  showed  many  a 
wound  to  which  he  paid  no  least  attention,  but  ever  he 
turned  to  face  his  swift  antagonist  and  ever  he  swung 
his  weighty  club. 

But  the  trampled  herbage  betrayed  him,  he  slipped 
and  measured  his  great  bulk  upon  the  earth,  and  lay,  his 
slow  brain  passing  no  gleam  of  fear  into  the  swinish 
eyes.  The  swarthy  fighter  dashed  in  to  strike,  then 
stopped,  and,  breathing  heavily,  leaned  upon  his  club, 
gazing  down  at  the  brutal  face,  till  the  giant  with  a  grunt 
scrambled  slowly  to  his  feet  and  struck. 

More  and  more  furiously  they  fought;  once  the  great 
club  got  home,  a  glancing  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  but 
it  jarred  the  dark  fighter  to  his  inmost  fibre.  Blood  and 
sweat  poured  down  the  gleaming  bodies. 

And  then  a  treacherous  root  tripped  up  the  dark-haired 
stranger  and  he  fell,  and  with  a  roar  the  yellow  giant 
strode  in  and  dashed  him  out  of  existence. 

A  few  moments  the  survivor  spent  in  regaining  his 
breath,  then  hurling  the  body  into  the  bush,  he  lurched 
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and  passed  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  faint  trail  of  crimson 
without  a  backward  glance  up  the  face  of  the  mountain 
spots  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  And  silence  fell  in  the 
little  valley. 

But  that  day  a  new  thing  appeared  on  earth  coming 
whence,  who  knows,  and  leading  whither,  who  can  say  ? 

II. 

I  know  a  garden,  a  garden  in  which  the  flowers  grow 
fairer,  smell  sweeter,  form  more  beautiful  colour  patterns, 
the  roses  climb  in  more  graceful  more  fragrant  sprays, 
the  air  is  more  golden,  the  insect  music  more  fairylike, 
than  in  other  gardens. 

There  are  such  gardens;  in  them  the  flowers  seem  to 
know  that  they  are  dear  to  some  one's  heart,  and  they 
expand  and  glow  to  a  richer  growth,  a  more  radiant 
beauty,  in  the  knowledge  of  that  loving  care. 

The  owner  of  that  garden  is  growing  old,  friends  come 
to  see  him  there,  husbands  and  wives,  and  he  watches 
them  with  wise  eyes.  For  them  the  illusion  of  love  has 
passed  into  the  reality  of  affection  in  whose  clear  light 
faults  are  tolerated,  perchance  even  cherished,  but  yet 
are  seen.  For  him  illusion  still  clothes  the  form  of  one 
whom  death  decreed  should  ne'er  be  his,  and  will  to  the 
end — that  illusion  which  lasts  but  a  little  while,  which  is 
the  rightful  theme  of  poet,  painter  and  musician,  in  which 
the  sound  of  a  voice,  a  presence  in  a  crowded  chamber, 
can  set  a  heart  vibrating  like  aspen  leaves  in  June,  the 
touch  of  a  hand  give  ecstasy  that  is  exquisite  pain. 

Hut  if  you  are  very  quiet  and  very  gentle  and  <>: 
understanding  heart.   h«-   will   tell   you   ot    a   vision    that 
sometimes  visited  his  garden  long  ago,  and  stood  before 
his  roses   which   bowed    their   heads  before  a   loveliness 

ter    than    I  heir   own.      He  believes,    nav    kn< 
not  the  cherished  garden,  not  the  round  earth,  but  all  the 
wide   I'niverse  of  (1-  made  that  a   lovely   Blender 

form  plight  come  to  him,  fa  IftWIh 
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of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  afford  us  so  little 
evidence  of  the  intimate  details  of  their  lives  as 
Thomas  Dekker.  That  he  commenced  play-writing 
when  barely  out  of  his  teens,  and  continued  over  a  space 
of  forty  years  is  evident  ;  that  he  produced  a  considerable 
mass  of  prose  work  in  addition  to  the  numerous  plays 
that,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  were  his,  is  beyond 
question  ;  that  he  spent,  at  intervals,  periods  of  his  life 
in  prison  for  debt  is  certain  ;  but  beyond  these  outstand- 
ing features  little  is  known  either  of  his  family,  his 
early  education,  his  general  means  of  livelihood,  or  his 
later  years.  Yet  few  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
have  engaged  the  critic's  attention  so  much,  and 
emerged  so  triumphantly  from  the  examination.  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Swinburne,  Symonds,  Herford,  Rhys  and  others 
have  dealt  so  fully  with  him  that  it  may  seem  a  futile, 
if  not  an  impertinent,  presumption  for  laymen  like 
ourselves  to  say  what  we  think  about  him. 

Dekker,  in  accordance  with  the  common  custom  of 
the  time,  often  collaborated  with  other  dramatists  ;  and 
the  critics,  from  Hazlitt  onward,  have  been  busy  identify- 
ing —  without  always  agreeing  —  the  parts  that  must  be 
credited  to  his  or  other  pens.  If  the  process  has  not 
been  altogether  successful  it  has  been  thorough  —  his 
position  amongst  his  fellow  dramatists  has  been 
established  —  his  qualities  and  defects  pretty  exhaustively 
tabulated. 

Why  then  should  one  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
a  writer  whose  work  has  been  so  minutely  explored  ? 
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Why  ?  Just  that  one  feels  that  some  at  any  rate  of 
Dekker's  comedies  bear  the  hallmark  of  all  great 
dramatic  literature;  that,  by  reason  of  their  unfailing 
freshness,  vivid  colour,  clear  understanding  of  human 
nature  they  must  still  possess  an  attraction  for  ages  other 
than  their  own.  This  apart  from  the  curious  light  they 
throw  on  the  period  of  their  production. 

"  The  distinction  of  our  English  drama,"  says 
Saintsbury,  "  is  its  freedom."  Which  of  course  implies 
that  it  was  not  governed  by  rules  either  of  matter  or  of 
form,  when  those  rules  interfered  with  the  fancy  of  the 
dramatist.  Dekker  is,  having  regard  to  this  view  of  the 
English  drama,  one  of  the  extremists.  Few  of  the 
Elizabethans  paid  much  regard  to  the  "unities" — 
Dekker  played  "  ducks  and  drakes"  with  them  in  every 
play  he  wrote.  Not  only  are  anachronisms  rampant ;  the 
main  theme  or  plot  becomes  of  secondary  importance  in 
regard  to  the  incidents  evolved  and  the  characters 
introduced. 

His  characters  are  mostly  of  a  robust  homely  type — 
such  people  as  form  the  staple  of  any  country  in  any 
age,  with  this  qualification ; — they  are  always,  in  feeling 
and  sentiment,  just  the  people  he  came  into  contact  with 
in  the  London  of  his  time.  One  might  hazard  the  view 
that  with  the  exception  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  no 
other  dramatist  so  faithfully  mirrors  the  actual  life  of 
the  Metropolis  of  this  period. 

The  playwright's  concern  is  primarily  with  the  action 
and  interaction  of  the  different  elements  of  which  human 
nature  is  com  pounded.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  is  a  sort  of  chemist  of  human  motives  who  uses  these 
elements,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  their  properties, 
to  produce  certain  effects.  He  mav  mix  his  elements  in 
order  to  produce  an  explosive  which  shall  disturb  conven- 
tions that  are  comfortable  enough  to  some  people  but 
very  trying  to  others;  or  he  may  be  intent  on  a  mere 
•lisplay  of  an  attractive  but  quite  harmless 
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character.  He  may  compound  extracts  of  a  disagreeable 
but,  of  what  he  conceives  to  be,  tonic  quality ;  because 
he  thinks  the  public  needs  them ;  or  put  up  seductive 
essences,  without  regard  for  their  agency  for  good  or 
bad,  because  the  public  likes  them  and  does  not  mind 
what  it  pays  for  them.  He  may  analyse  social  evils 
with  the  idea  of  rinding  an  antidote ;  or  merely  to  enter- 
tain you — as  the  chemist  who  explains  what  becomes  of 
the  candle  when  it  burns,  and  does  not  care  a  brass 
farthing  what  becomes  of  it  so  long  as  he  gets  his  fee 
for  telling  you  all  about  it.  There  are  those  who  care 
not  specially  for  either  of  these  extremes — who  belong 
neither  to  the  missionary  set  that  wants  to  reclaim  lost 
mankind,  nor  to  the  mercenary  set  that  will  see  it  damned 
first,  but  who  are  attracted  to  the  work  because  they  find 
something  of  beauty  or  something  of  truth  in  it. 
Dekker  is  one  of  these. 

His  dialogue,  though  often  enough  essaying  the 
heights,  and  plumbing  the  depths,  does  not  dwell  on,  or 
in,  either.  It  is  too  alive  with  the  spirit  of  action — direct, 
forceful  action — bubbling,  effervescing,  sparkling,  to  rest 
long  on  matters  demanding  concentrated  thought  and 
persistent  application.  Hence  it  will  be  inferred  that 
he  could  no  more  have  created  a  Hamlet  or  an  Othello 
than  he  could  have  followed  his  own  "  Old  Fortunatus' ' 
example  and  have  flown.  But  why  should  he  attempt 
either?  It  would  be  easy  to  reply  that  none  of  his 
contemporaries  produced  a  Sim  Eyre,  a  Bellafront,  a 
Matheo — that  none  of  them  produced  with  so  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  a  character  so  tender,  so  faithful,  so  sweet,  as 
Jane  in  "The  Shoemaker's  Holiday."  When  one 
remembers  that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists — Shakespeare 
excepted — were  not  altogether  successful  in  their  women 
characters,  this  is  no  mean  praise. 

Dekker  produced  a  number  of  plays  that  have  gone 
beyond  recovery ;  but  some  of  his  best  comedies  are 
easily  accessible.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  a  great 
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number  of  prose  pamphlets  and  satires,  of  which  one — 
"The  Gull's  Horn-book  " —has  an  enduring  character 
in  common  with  that  of  his  comedies.  In  many  lesser 
known  comedies,  "masks"  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, he  was  associated  with  Ben  Jonson,  Chettle 
Ford,  Marston,  Massinger,  Rowley  and  others;  but  it  will 
suffice  on  the  present  occasion  to  notice  only  those  plays 
which  are  entirely,  or  chiefly,  his  own,  and  on  which 
laims  to  a  positive  place  in  the  dramatic  literature 
of  England  must  rest. 

'  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  one  of  his  earliest  plays, 
brims  over  with  breezy  humour  and  rollicking  good 
nature.  It  can  best  be  described  in  Dekker's  own  words  : 

"  To    all    good    fellows,   professors    of    the    gentle    craft,    of    what 

degree  soever." 

Kind  gentlemen  and  honest  boon  companions,   I  present  you  here 
with  a  merry  conceited  comedy,  called  "  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday," 
acted  by  my  Lord  Admiral's  Players  this  present  Christmas  before 
the    Queen's    most    excellent    Majesty,    for   the    mirth    and    pleasant 
matter  by  her   Highness   graciously   accepted  being   indeed   so   way 
offensive.     The  argument  of  the  play  I  will  set  down  in  this  epistle ; 
Hugh    Lacy,    Earl  of    Lincoln,    had    a  young    gentleman   of    his 
own  name,  his  near  kinsman,  that  loved  the  Lord  Mayor's  daughter 
of  London ;   to  prevent  and   cross   which  love,   the   Earl   caused   his 
man  to  be  sent  Colonel  of  a  company  into  France;  who  resigned 
iilace  to  another  gentleman   his  friend,  and  came  disguised  like 
a  Dutch  shoemaker  to  the  house  of   Simon   Eyre   in   Tower  Street, 
who  served  the  Mayor  and  his  household  with  shoes;  the  merriment.- 
that  passed   in   Eyre's  house,   his  coming   to   be   Mayor  of   London. 
's  getting  his  love,  and  other  accidents,  with  two  merry  Three- 
s-songs.    Take    all    in    good    worth    that    is    well    intended,    for 
rposed  but   mirth;   mirth  len^thcneth  long  life,  which. 
.  all  other  blessings.   I   heartily  wish  you.     Farewell. 

I  lolidav  "  represents  Dekker  in 

ir  and  men  \    mood,  "  Old  Fortunatus  "  serves  as 

:ampl«-  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  region  of  poetic 

(1  romance. 

"Old    Fortunatus  "   \\as  ordered  for  performance  at 
Court   before    Kli/alx-th   at  Christmas    1599.     The  play 
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is  concerned  with  the  rise  to  sudden  wealth  and 
splendour  of  Fortunatus  the  elder,  and — when  Fortune 
decrees  it — his  equally  sudden  effacement ;  and  later  with 
the  merry  adventures  of  his  two  sons,  who  succeed  for  a 
spell  to  the  father's  state,  only  to  suffer,  in  turn,  the  elder's 
abasement.  There  are  no  subtleties  about  the  business, 
no  stock  exchange  speculations,  no  deals  in  cotton  or 
other  commodities,  not  even  a  corner  in  currants,  which, 
as  the  play  opens  in  Cyprus,  might  have  suggested 
itself,  to  account  for  the  astonishing  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Fortunatus.  It  is  all  very  simple.  Fortune 
herself  walks  on  to  the  stage,  attended  by  her  minions, 
and  dragging  after  her,  in  silver  chains,  some  of  the 
miserable  wretches  who  have  put  too  much  faith  in  her 
promises,  and  transacts  the  business  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  Shadow,  the  family  servant,  who  is  persuaded 
to  attend  Andelosia,  one  of  the  sons  of  Fortunatus,  on 
his  foreign  adventures,  is  a  companionable,  shrewd  sort 
of  fellow,  who  is  not  to  be  dazzled  with  Fortune's  favours. 
Andelosia  is  resolved  to  visit  the  English  Court  of 
Athelstane.  Shadow  is  not  keen,  and  we  get  this 
passage,  which  provides  a  sample  of  Shadow's  mother 
wit :  — 

ANDEL.  Thou  dolt,  we'll  visit  all  the  kings'  courts  in  the  world. 
SHAD.     So  we  may  and  return  dolts  home,  but  what  shall  we  learn 

by  travel? 
ANDEL.  Fashions. 
SHAD.     That's  a  beastly  disease,  methinks  it's  better  staying  in  our 

own    country. 
AND.       How,  in  mine  own  country,  like  a  cage  bird  and  see  nothing  ? 

SHAD.     Nothing?    Yes,  you  may  see  things  enough The  same 

sun  calls  you  up  on  the  morning,  and  the  same  man  in  the 

moon   lights  you  to  bed  at  night Our  Birds   sing   as 

sweetly   and   our   women   are    as    fair I    confess   you 

shall  meet  more  fools  and  asses  and  knaves  abroad  than  at 
home.    Yet  God  be  thanked,  we  have  pretty  store  of  all. 
AND.      Prepare  thy  spirits,  for  thou  shalt  go  with  me.     To  England 

shall  our  stars  direct  our  course Shadow   must  be  a 

courtier  ere  he  die. 
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SHAD.     If    I   must   the   fates    shall    be    served;    I  have   seen    many 
clowns  courtiers,   then   why  not  Shadow? 

Here  is  a  passage  worth  quoting  for  what  one  might 
call  its  modern  instances.  Fortune,  addressing  her 
prisoners,  bids  them  :  — 

Curse  on !    Your  cries  to  me  are  music, 

And  fill  the  sacred  rondure  of  mine  ears 

With  tunes  more  sweet  than  moving  of  the  spheres. 

Curse  on;  on  our  celestial  brows  do  sit 

Unnumbered  smiles  .... 

When  they  see  peasants  dance  and  monarchs  groan. 

Behold  you  not  this  globe,  this  golden  bowl, 

This  toy  called  world,  at  our  imperial  feet? 

This  world  is  Fortune's  ball  wherewith  she  sports. 

Sometimes  I  spurn  it,  at  which  spurn  crawls  out 

That   wild   beast  multitude 

Behold  these  four  chained  like  Tartarian  slaves, 
These   I   created   emperors   and   kings, 
And  these  are  now  my  basest  underlings. 
This  sometime  was  a  German  emperor, 

Who,  being  first  deposed, 
Was  after  thrust  into  a  dungeon, 
And  thus  in  silver  chains  shall  rot  to  death. 

Rather  brave  words  upon  the  majesty  of  kings  before 
a  sovereign  who  entertained  jealous  views  about  their 
divine  rights.  There  is  ease  and  a  certain  dignified 
grandeur  about  Dekker's  declamatory  passages,  of  which 
the  lines  just  quoted  are  by  no  means  the  best  example. 
In  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,"  produced  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  and  of  which  Dekker  is  responsible 
only  for  a  portion,  supernatural  agencies  are  also  intro- 
duced, and  take  their  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot. 
The  black  dog  is  a  visible,  tangible,  and  rather  voluble, 
symbol  of  the  devilry  which  is  assumed  to  be  at  work  ; 
and  serves,  in  a  rough  and  way,  to  focus  one's 

L^hts  on  the  main  theme  of  the  play — the  cumulative 
effect  of  one  evil  motive  reacting  upon  another.  The 
play  would  be  spared  much  of  its  ludicrousness  by 
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leaving  the  animal  out;  but  possibly  the  Elizabethan 
audience  would  have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  simple  old  dame  of  Edmonton  entered  into 
business  relations  with  the  Devil  in  order  to  get  even 
with  her  persecutors. 

The  play,  "  a  known  true  story,  composed  into  a 
tragi-comedy  by  divers  well-esteemed  poets,  William 
Rowley,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Ford,  etc.,"  is  worth 
examination  because  of  the  portions  definitely  assigned 
by  the  critics  to  Dekker.  These  comprise  the  witch 
scenes  and  the  rustic  elements,  and  exhibit  all  the  liveli- 
ness and  genial,  broad  humour  of  Dekker's  earlier 
manner.  The  •-witch  is  a  harmless  old  dame  to  begin 
with,  content  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence,  and 
desiring  to  be  left  alone.  But  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness 
is  kindled  by  the  slights  and  interferences  of  her 
neighbours,  great  and  small.  One  will  not  allow  her  to 
gather  a  few  waste  sticks  from  his  land,  another  threatens 
her  because  of  mishaps  to  his  stock  :  — 

Some  call  me  witch, 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  so 
Forspeaks  their  cattle,   doth  bewitch  their  corn 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse; 
This  they  enforce  upon  me,  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

As  her  passion  takes  possession  of  her  she  asks :  — 

Would   some  power,  good  or  bad, 
Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  revenged, 

I'd  go  out  of  myself, 

And  give  this    fury  leave  to  dwell  within 
Abjure  all  goodness,  he  at  hate  with  prayer 
And  study    curses — imprecations, 
Or  anything  that's  ill;  so  I  might  work 
Revenge  upon  this  miser— this  black  cur, 

'tis  all  one 

To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 
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And  then,  as  though  in  echo  to  her  words,  the  evil 

fury  appears  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog,  and  the  bargain 

ruck.     There  is  much   in  these  scenes  which  gives 

lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  period,  and  of  the 

sentiments  which  animated  the  people  who  lived  then. 

The  two  plays,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Honest  Whore," 
show  us  Dekker  at  his  best  as  a  dramatist  of  resource. 
After  all  objections  have  been  met  there  remains  in  these 
two  plays  a  monument  to  his  power  of  analysis  of 
human  action,  to  his  sure  dramatic  instinct,  to  his  fine 
poetic  qualities,  to  his  felicity  in  character  drawing,  to 
his  broad,  generous,  human  outlook.  His  characters 
move  and  speak  in  a  natural,  easy  manner;  it  is  rarely 
necessary  for  one  of  them  to  tell  you  how  good  or  bad, 
how  clever  or  dull,  how  wise  or  stupid  another  is  meant 
to  be.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  commend  or 
commit  themselves  before  you,  as  most  people  in  real  life 
do  sooner  or  later,  out  of  their  own  mouths.  There  is 
solider  stuff  in  these  two  plays  than  in  the  others  we 
have  noticed ;  the  humour  has  a  tinge  of  bitterness ;  the 
pathos  is  stronger  and  more  affecting.  "  We  find,"  says 
Hazlitt,  "the  simplicity  of  prose  with  the  graces  of 
poetry."  The  characters  are  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
to  the  life ;  they  are  such  people  as  he  rubbed  shoulders 
with  day  by  day  in  the  coffee  house,  the  play-house,  or 
in  the  busier  parts  of  the  city — this  notwithstanding  that 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  Milan — or  such  as  he  often  had 
opportunities  of  observing  during  his  periods  of 
incarceration  for  debt;  empu  -headed  gallants,  witty 
rogues,  women  of  easy  morals, — people  who  take  the 
smiles  of  fortune  as  a  perquisite,  and  her  frowns  with 
a  jest — who,  like  Kat»-  Hmmtinall,  would  still  sing,  "  An 
the  devil  were  a  dying";  and  in  sharp  contrast  with 
these  we  have  th<-  t<-m!er-hrarte<l  I-Yisn.baldo,  and  the 
simple,  placid  Candido,  whose  troubles  in  business  and 
domestic  trials  alike  leave  him  unruffled. 

Candido 's  reply  to  the  taunts  <>f  the  Duke,  one  of  the 
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passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  play,  which  delighted 
Lamb,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  smoothness  of 
Dekker's  verse,  and  of  his  power  to  express  high 
sentiment  in  simple  homely  language.  Says  the  Duke 
to  him  : — 

He  whose  heart  is  tender,  blood  so  cool 
That  no  wrongs  heat  it  is  a  patient  fool. 
What  comfort  do  you  find  in  being  so  calm? 

Candido  replies  :  — 

That  which  green  wounds  receive  from  sovereign  balm. 
Patience,  my  Lord  !     Why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace, 
Of  all  the  virtues  'tis  nearest  kin  to  Heaven. 

The  best  of  men 

That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Lamb,  who  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Dekker,  condemns 
his  method  of  holding  up  vice  to  odium  in  the  two 
plays  under  reference.  "  A  satirist,"  says  Lamb,  "  is 
always  to  be  suspected  who,  to  make  vice  odious,  dwells 
upon  all  its  acts  and  minutest  circumstances  with  a  sort 
of  relish  and  retrospective  fondness."  The  author  might 
well  reply  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  experience 
remembered  in — impotent — tranquility,  but  a  matter  of 
choice  of  form  in  emphasizing  the  type  he  is  pourtraying. 
This  "  dwelling  upon  the  minutest  circumstances  of 
vice"  may  be  objectionable  without  being  so  on  the 
grounds  suggested  by  our  genial  essayist. 

As  already  indicated,  little  is  known  about  Dekker's 
life;  there  are  no  second-best  bed-problems  to  vex  us, 
no  difficulties  about  a  dark  or  any  other  coloured  lady, 
no  speculations  as  to  whether,  since  Dekker  was  often 
interned  for  debt,  the  voluminous  prose  works  and  the 
many  dramas  attributed  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  him  must 
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be  credited  to  someone  else.  The  Baconian  specialists 
do  not  seem  to  bother  about  him,  though  in  this  respect 
he  shares  the  common  distinction  of  all  but  the  supreme 
figure  of  his  fellow  playwrights.  Perhaps  when  the 
specialists  have  heard  that  other  dramatists  than 
Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  stage  in  Elizabeth's  time  they 
will  see  to  the  matter. 

Whatever  his  misfortunes  they  neither  soured  his 
outlook  nor  galled  his  pen.  One  might,  as  some  of  his 
critics  have,  speculate  upon  the  sublimities  he  could 
have  achieved  had  his  ways  been  more  fortunately 
placed,  and  he  himself  taken  his  work  more  seriously; 
but  such  speculations  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
barren ;  we  have  what  we  have  from  him. 

He  is  a  realist,  a  poet,  a  satirist,  a  humourist ;  above 
all  he  is  a  humanist  with  a  tender  eye  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  keen  sense  for  those  brighter  traits  of  character 
which,  in  every  age,  make  for  sweetness  and  content. 


LADY  WISDOM  AND  LADY  LOVE. 

(From  Baumbach.) 

By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

'T'HE  travelling  staff  in  hand  I  took 

The  whole  wide  world  to  see, 
And  as  I  to  the  cross-roads  came. 

Two  ladies  greeted  me. 
One,  spider-like,  with  watchful  eyes, 
Was  Wisdom,  robed  in  sober  guise, 
And  one,  with  roses  in  her  hair, 
Was  Love,  a  Psyche  passing  fair. 

Each  beckoned  with  enticing  hand, 
And  whispered  to  me  :   "  Choose  "  ; 

To  right  and  left  I  looked,  in  doubt 
Which  lady  to  refuse. 

"  I  will  consider  on  the  way, 

'Tis  difficult  at  once  to  say 

In  whom  my  greatest  profits  lie  : 

Wisdom,  or  Lady  Butterfly." 

I  rambled  all  the  summer  day 

In  meadows,  heaths,  and  woods  : 
The  choice  upon  my  sad  heart  lay 

All  through  those  solitudes; 
At  length  I  came  before  a  house 
Decked  with  a  bush  of  greenwood  boughs, 
And  there,  while  drinking  rosy  wine, 
Found  Wisdom  grave,  and  Love  divine. 


LOVE'S  REWARD. 

(From  Baumbach.) 

By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 


night  was  hot  at  close  of  day 
And  sleepless  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
Upon  my  true  love  thinking  : 
And  all  my  thought  became  a  song  : 
I  touched  my  lute,  as  day  grew  strong, 
The  words  with  music  linking. 

While  all  the  leaves  were  hung  with  dew, 
Swift  to  my  sweetheart's  door  I  drew, 

Of  one  warm  welcome  certain  ; 
And  as  my  lute  I  softly  tune 
While  fitting  words  I  softly  croon, 

See  !  gently  moves  the  curtain. 

My  son<_;-  mounts  up  to  her  I  love 
Just  like  a  lark  who  soars  above 

On  swiftest  pinions  winging; 
Ah,  yes,  my  tender  song  can  charm, 
And  from  the  window  one  white  arm 

Downward  a  rose  is  flinging. 

But  can  a  rosebud  clang  like  gold  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  that  my  eyes  behold  ? 

A  penny  !  heaven  eternal  ! 
May  the  li^litnin^-  strike  me  low, 
Mav   it    fell   me  with   a   blow 

Down  to  the  fires  infernal. 
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But  no  lightning  falls  on  me, 
And  the  sun's  round  face  with  glee 

Laughs  through  veils  of  vapour. 
While  a  sparrow  on  the  vane 
Whistles  in  a  mocking  strain, 

Cutting  many  a  caper. 


THE    "U"   BOAT— WHITBY. 
By  HENRY  CADNESS. 

the  cliffs  of  the  East  Coast  a  magnificent  Abbey- 
sits  proudly  in  its  old  age ;  the  storms  of  six 
centuries  have  smitten  it ;  changes  of  religious  thought 
and  feeling  have  brought  about  its  neglect,  and  in 
this  twentieth  century.  German  bombardments  have 
destroyed  some  of  the  few  beautiful  traceried  windows 
that  remained.  Yet,  through  all  its  trials  it  is  still  a 
living  poem,  a  fit  symbol  of  the  fluctuations  and  changes 
of  civilisation,  and  reminiscent  of  the  Father  of  English 
song,  Caedmon,  the  devout  poet-herdsman  of  the  seventh 
centurv  whose  dream  is  said  to  have  inspired  Milton's 
great  epic. 

The  quaint  old  church,  with  its  three-decker  pulpit  and 
ship  cabin  like  interior,  is  built  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  serves  well  for  a  continuation  of  Divine  worship 
which  varies  in  its  intensity  according  to  the  influx  of 
visitors  who  seek  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  change 
from  the  humdrum  and  hustle  of  the  factories  and  marts 
of  the  inland  towns. 

On  one  of  many  delightful  occasions  a  venerable 
(  hancellor,  now  at  York,  held  spellbound  one  such 
congregation  by  his  rendering  of  the  Pauline  text,  "  Lest 
haply  \\t-  should  drift,"  with  a  prophetic  warning  of  the 
need  for  steadfastness  in  the  faith  and  for  a  more  sincere 
and  simple  life.  Such  spiritual  uplifting  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  physical  one  in  the  shape  of  an  ascent  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hmad  steps  present- 
<!»-li- Infill  views  .'it  tin-  main  halting  places,  in  an 
o/nnrd  atmosphere  rirhly  flavoured  with  appetising  fumes 
from  the  kippering  houses  below. 
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THE  DESTRUCTOR.  When  "  U  "  boat  120  steamed  out 
of  Kiel  Harbour  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  the  moon  was 
rising,  to  cross  the  Kaiserzee,  to  aid  in  solving  the  riddle 
of  the  sands  of  Borkhum,  and  to  deal  a  blow  for  Vater- 
land,  its  crew  consisted  of  nineteen  sons  of  anxious 
mothers,  brothers  of  loving  sisters,  heroes  in  a  mistaken 
hellish  cause,  they  moved  deep  down  in  the  machine  guts 
of  the  ugly  monster  in  which  the  essence  of  scientific 
research  and  invention  was  concentrated  for  ruthless 
destruction.  They  were  not  altogether  of  one  accord, 
although  they  drank  to  der  Tag  to  Tirpitz  and  the  Kaiser, 
for  clouds  ominous  of  rebellious  discontent  had  darkened 
the  naval  atmosphere  even  of  Kiel. 

Its  errand  was  to  sink  the  convoys  which  were  to  pass 
within  five  miles  of  the  British  coast,  where  paravaned 
ships  navigated  the  mine-strewn  sea.  It  sailed  on  the 
surface  ready  to  submerge  on  the  least  alarm,  with  keen 
ears  at  the  hydrophone  and  keen  eyes  in  the  conning 
tower.  Not  a  light  was  visible  when  the  moon  and  stars 
were  overclouded,  for  all  the  eyes  of  the  coast  were 
blinded  and  the  highway  of  the  ocean  lacked  the  guiding 
of  Trinity's  holy  lights,  so  that  the  ruby  and  emerald  of 
the  lighthouses  below  the  abbey  built  to  guide  the  honest 
mariner  were  not  visible,  though  between  the  cloud  flash 
of  the  moon  the  towers  appeared  like  spectres  in  the 
gloom. 

THE  PROTECTOR.  In  the  cool  dawn  of  the  morning 
Motor  Launch  47  left  its  cosy  nest  in  the  harbour  below 
the  Abbey-crowned  cliffs,  with  its  crew  of  seven  gallant 
British  youths  who  revelled  in  the  adventures  of  their 
flat-sterned,  broad-beamed,  duck-like  little  craft,  whose 
shallow  draught  ensured  safety  from  the  anchored  mines, 
and  whose  speed  and  steering  powers  enabled  it  to  avoid 
torpedoes.  Its  devilish-voiced  siren  was  silenced,  and  the 
youths  chuckled  with  glee  when  the  look-out  reported  a 
periscope  and  top  of  conning  tower  cutting  through  the 
green  waves,  and  the  man  at  the  hydrophone  gave  the 
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alarm  of  the  near  approach  to  an  enemy.  When  the  alert 
gunner  pierced  the  conning  tower  with  his  shell  the 
excitement  was  intense,  and  loud  cheers  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  the  splashing  waves  and  the  sea  birds* 
cry.  The  deeper  sinking  of  the  "  U  "  boat  with  the  loss 
of  its  periscope  rendered  it  blind,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  wasp  M  L  47  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  circling  round, 
dropped  depth  charges  timed  at  25  from  the  flattened 
stern,  and  quickly  retired  a  few  moments  to  await  the 
result.  Shortly,  two  ghastly  upheavals  brought  forth  a 
film  of  oil  which  spread  over  the  turbulent  waters,  giving 
a  calmer  zone  tinted  with  a  glory  of  rainbow  hues, 
forming  a  fitting  wreath  to  men  who  from  their  national 
point  of  view  were  heroes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gorgeous  colour  display  in  the 
bright  sunshine  five  begrimed  men  came  out  of  the 
depths  gasping  with  the  change  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
supported  by  bladder  belts  and  with  arms  uplifted,  crying 
feebly,  "  Camarade  !  Camarade!"  not  in  vain,  for  the 
youths  with  all  speed  threw  out  rescue  belts  and  hauled 
aboard  their  little  craft  these  enemy  mothers'  sons  who 
had  been  released  through  the  conning  tower,  including 
the  commandant,  who,  with  a  remarkable  audacity, 
promptly  asked  for  the  officers'  quarters,  and  refused 
to  accompany  his  men  below,  until  a  seaman  threatened 
to  "chuck  him  into  the  ditch  lor  a  bloody  swine  who  had 
Jit  his  men  into  trouble  and  should  slum1  it  with 

them. 

ML  47  stayed  a  while  for  further  rescue  if  necessary, 
and  buoyed  the  wreckage,  and  dealt  camaradely  with  the 
rescued,  who  spoke  Kiiidish  fluently,  some  of  them 
having  practised  as  waiters  in  hotels  on  this  very  coast. 

forwards  >al\-a<M-  hn.-its  and  divers  raised 
'.reck,  took  it  to  a  nei-lilx.min-  pert,  found  the  stern 
and  bow  luirst  by  the  explosions  <>i    ihc  depth  • 
and    in  the   hull   and   conning    to\\<  i,   smiggle-pa< 

•  •en  brave  men  who  ha<.  nl\    tomul   not   only 
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"  der  tag,"  but  eternity.  The  "  U  "  boat  turned  out  to 
be  No.  1 20,  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery,  making* 
its  first  voyage.  It  had  not  fired  a  shot ;  its  torpedo 
tubes  were  still  charged.  These  were  despatched  at  once 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  improvements  in  them  were 
adopted,  without  recognition  of  patent  rights,  to  render 
our  torpedo  service  more  deadly. 

The  salved  crew  were  interned,  the  commandant  at 
Donnington  Hall  and  the  men  at  Handforth.  The  hulk 
was  sold  to  an  enterprising  broker,  who  had  it  towed  to 
the  haven  under  the  Abbey  cliffs,  calculating  on  exhibit- 
ing it  to  visitors.  To  this  the  Admiralty  objected,  and 
it  had  to  be  broken  up,  so  that  it  was  laid  up  here  in 
the  filth  and  slush  of  the  low  tide — a  slain  dragon — its 
teeth  drawn,  the  acetylene  blowpipe  seething  and  cutting 
its  steel  ribs,  the  plates  of  metal  being  conveyed  to 
furnaces  for  conversion  into  pig-steel,  and,  let  us  hope, 
into  reaping  hooks  and  ploughshares,  or  rails  to  promote 
smooth  intercourse,  or  bridges  to  span  the  gulfs  which 
separate  man  from  man,  or  other  noble  purpose  that  will 
help  to  a  peace  passing  even  beyond  our  understanding, 
though  all  the  same  endearing  and  enduring. 

THE  SALVATOR.  "Good  morning,  sir!"  said  a  fine 
stalwart,  sea-tanned  sailor  man  of  59,  as  he  knelt,  with 
sleeves  up-rolled,  busily  tarring  and  painting  a  heavy  old 
boat  on  the  grass-grown  bank  of  the  inner  harbour. 
"  Doing  it  up  a  bit?"  said  I.  "  Yes,"  he  said;  "  and 
when  I  gets  her  painted  I'll  sink  her  in  the  harbour  so's 
she'll  swell,  and  then  I  can  carry  a  ton  in  her."  "  What 
will  you  use  her  for?"  "  Well  you  see,  I  goes  diving. 
I  bin  fetching  from  the  hospital  ship  off  the  Scaur  some 
months  now,  but  ground  swells  have  stopped  me  these 
tides,  so  I'm  doin'  the  boats  up  a  bit  and  filling  up  my 
time.  I  did  the  old  boat  yonder,  and  now  I  goes  diving 
with  her."  "How  came  you  to  be  a  diver?"  "Well, 
as  a  youth  I  worked  the  pumps  and  tackle  on  a  diving 
boat  off  Plymouth,  and  some  tools  fell  overboard  when 
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the  diver  was  off  duty,  so  the  officer  in  charge  said, 
1  Blough  !  what'll  we  do  now?'  I  said,  '  I'll  fetch  'em 
up  if  I  can  get  a  diving  dress!'  So  he  borrowed  one 
from  a  boat  just  arriving,  and  I  went  down  in  fifteen 
fathom  and  fetched  them  up,  and  my  ears  crackled,  so  I 
was  allright;  no  good,  sir,  as  a  diver  unless  your  ears 
crackle,"  referring  of  course  to  the  pressure.  "  Since 
then  I've  salved  off  the  Cornish  Coast  and  laid  pier 
foundations,  and  I  am  here  because  I  was  engaged  en 
the  pier  extensions  some  years  ago.  I  started  for 
myself  and  got  a  percentage  on  all  I  salved.  The  firm 
grumbled  at  my  big  earnings,  and  I  said,  *  Well,  the 
more  I  earns  the  better  for  you.'  I  saved,  bought  my 
own  outfit;  Fiad  lots  of  pals,  I  can  tell  you.  I  steadied 
off,  bought  a  second-hand  Government  suit  with  one  or 
two  holes  in  it,  before  they  '  riddled  '  it.  I  patched  'em 
up,  and  I've  done  well  and  can  hold  my  head  up  with 
anybody.  In  my  boat  yonder  I've  brought  in  the  bones 
of  many  a  good  ship,  caulked  many  collisions,  and 
brought  up  tons  o'  foodstuffs." 

"  Have  you  any  children?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "my 
son  jined  up  for  the  war;  his  child's  staying  with  me; 
you  would  have  larfed ;  three  years  ago  word  came  from 
Portsmouth  for  me  to  jine  up;  and  they  wouldn't  listen 
to  me  and  my  age ;  they  sent  me  papers  and  I  had  to  go. 
So  I  took  the  kid  with  me  and  reported  at  the  office. 
ell  officers  says,  'What's  yer  name?'  I  says 
'Joseph  Blough,  the  kid's  name  Joseph,  my  son,  its 
father,  is  service  in  the  Pacific  !  So  which  do  yer 

,  grandpa,  that's  me,  or  gnmson,  that's  tlir  ! 
Well,  they  burst  out  a-larfin,,  not  half,  and  so  did  I. 
They  said,  '  How  old  are  you  ?'  '  I'm  fiftv-nine,  and  I'm 
doin*  wreck  work,  salving  and  repairs,  and  when  tides 
are  right,  fetching  off  "U"  boats.'  They  said,  '  ItV 
evidently  a  mistak";  it's  your  son  we  want.'  I  said,  '  I 
told  yer  so,  as  Ins  name's  Joseph  too,  but  yer  thought  I 

-\\in-in-    the  lead;   me   tifty-ninr,    ! 
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I  could  have  had  a  smack  at  'em;  however,  I'm  doing 
my  bit  in  salving;  and  how  about  my  expenses?  Taxes 
may  well  go  up  !  My  lad's  allright ;  he's  bin  after  the 
Embden.'  So  they  gave  me  a  few  days'  pay  and  let  me 
bring  the  kid  back ;  and  Joe's  doing  the  Germans  up  a 
bit  in  the  Pacific,  and  he'll  soon  be  back  !" 

"  Did  you  dive  the  '  U  '  boat  120?"  "Yes,  sir  I  I 
examined  her  and  fixed  the  hauling  chains  round  her. 
She  was  a  sight  of  beautiful  machinery,  all  smashed  and 
lying  there  on  her  side,  some  bodies  tangled  in  the 
conning  tower  and  in  the  wire  ropes !  Sights !  I  see. 
For  God's  sake  don't  ask  me;  they're  horrible." 

I  asked  him  about  the  vague  reports  of  the  hospital 
ship  wreck  and  the  reports  of  careless  navigation ;  and  he 
said,  "  Don't  you  believe  it,  mister;  but  the  wreck  was 
awful."  He  described  in  very  graphic  manner  the  heroic 
action  of  the  coastguard  and  fishermen  who  roped 
together,  and  with  linked  hands  waded  in  the  surf  of  the 
flooded  Scaur,  and  I  heard  of  one  man  who  stood  for  a 
moment  watching  the  struggles  of  wrecked  nurses  and 
officers,  took  off  his  coat,  plunged  into  the  seething  flood 
and  brought  many  nurses  and  officers  safely  to  land. 
When  publicly  offered  a  reward  by  the  leading  magistrate 
for  his  wonderful  action  he  was  asked  what  prompted 
him,  said,  *  Well,  how  the  hell  could  I  see  'em  drowning 
and  stand  there  doing  nothing." 

During  this  interview  pearl  and  gold  began  to 
tinge  the  scene,  shadows  crept  up  the  cliffs,  purple 
and  orange  was  succeeded  by  crimson  and  green ; 
these  were  resolved  into  a  glorious  afterglow,  whilst  the 
haze  of  the  distance  blurred  the  outlines  of  the  Abbey, 
giving  a  mysterious  poetical  quality  of  broad  effects. 
Joseph  Blough  had  gone  home,  his  boat  was  finished,  for 
he  could  work  hard  as  well  as  talk  interestingly ;  it  lay 
there  striped  with  bands  of  red,  white  and  blue,  for  he 
had  aesthetic  joy  in  his  work  as  well  as  patriotism  in 
his  heart,  and  with  true  parental  love  and  pride  he  had 
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lettered  it  "  Joseph,"  after  his  gallant  son.  It  was  to  be 
sunk  in  the  harbour  when  the  paint  was  dry,  to  swell  just 
as  Blough  swelled  with  pride  at  my  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  him  and  his  work,  and  the  delightful  chat 
which  I  hoped  would  be  continued  on  another  occasion. 
The  broad  effects  of  the  scene  now  became  silhouettes 
of  soft  greys  and  greens  besprinkled  with  star  eyes 
blinking  on  a  world  asleep  (in  many  senses),  and, 
together  with  the  flashing  emerald  and  ruby  of  the 
harbour  lights,  gave  a  peaceful  scene  which  stood  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  horrors  of  destruction  and  the 
halting  efforts  towards  reconstruction,  and  the  political 
and  social  fermentation  in  this  strange  phase  of  a 
civilisation  of  which  man  ought  to  be  ashamed,  yet  is  so 
mightily  proud  that  it  has  given  him  something  akin  to 
swrlh-d-head. 

Thus  the  Destructor,  the  Protector,  the  Salvator  plied 
their  callings  and  rilled  their  parts  in  the  greatest  tragedy 
ever  known  of  which  we  have  been  not  inactive 
spectators. 
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By  L.  CONRAD  HARTLEY. 

"DELIEVING  that  the  religious  and  poetic  sentiments 
are  closely  related,  that  religion  and  art  are 
intimate,  and  that  in  man's  search  for  unattainable 
beauty  and  perfection  they  are  his  allies,  I  have  been 
eager  to  come  into  closer  relation  with  Henry  Vaughan, 
Silurist,  who,  essentially,  is  a  poet  of  the  spirit  rather 
than  of  the  senses.  In  that  respect,  as  a  spiritual  poet, 
he  is  emphatically  different  from  other  seventeenth 
century  religious  poets  whom,  in  our  haste,  we,  because 
their  emotional  confessions  have  something  in  common 
outwardly,  are  apt  to  regard  as  being  much  alike, 
forgetting  that  their  essential  differences  are  of  more 
importance  than  their  easily  recognized  resemblances. 
The  saying,  plus  ca  change  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose, 
conveys  more  than  one  truth,  and  implies  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  radical  nature  of  a  thing 
than  to  its  outward  show  or  efflorescence.  Only  by 
getting  at  the  root-principle  of  the  poets  Donne, 
Crashawe,  Vaughan,  Herbert,  and  others,  and  by  seeing 
where  they  differ  in  actuality,  regardless  of  seeming 
likenesses,  can  we  discover  the  secret  or  motive  power 
behind  their  art.  Though  a  common  medium  of  expres- 
sion be  used,  though  the  poetic  blossoms  be  closely  alike, 
the  real  differences  lie  in  the  poets'  attitudes  to  the 
dominant  things  of  life,  namely,  to  God,  Nature  and 
Man ;  and  there  it  is  that  we  can,  and  must,  inevitably,  if 
we  feel  and  think,  measure  ourselves  against  them. 
Turning  anew  to  Vaughan,  after  an  interval  of 
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fourteen  years,  I  have  found  fresh  treasures  in  him,  and 
something  new  in  myself.  Who  but  delights  in  that 
discovery?  We  are  egoists,  all,  and,  without  that, 
nothing.  Vaughan  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure,  did  not 
seek  applause,  and  yet  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  conscious, 
deliberate,  meditative  writer,  with  the  golden  gift  of 
sincerity.  He  was,  in  letters,  an  aristocratic  scholar,  a 
recluse,  of  a  formed  philosophy.  Self-revelation  is  the 
poet's  privilege  and  pleasure ;  without  that  he  is  no  poet : 
so  the  real  Vaughan  should  be  findable. 

The  Elizabethan  period  in  literature  finished  with  the 
death  of  Shakespeare  in  1616,  while  the  Queen  Anne 
era  begins  after  1688,  thus  we  have  a  term  of  seventy. 
two  years  that  may  be  called  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  period  has  many  ardent  lovers.  It  is  marked  in 
many  ways,  and  the  poets  of  cavalier  instinct  gave  of 
their  richest.  Poetry  poured  from  Donne,  Vaughan, 
Herbert  and  others,  and  we  are  held  by  the  mystical 
verse  and  passionate  confessions  of  soul.  Far  from  the 
least,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  Henry  Vaughan,  as 
expressed  in  his  modestly  issued  verses.  The  air  was 
charged  with  mystic  numbers;  and  men  gave  sincere 
expression  to  self.  Such  a  tense  passage  as  "  love  is  the 
caress  of  everything,"  from  an  obscure  Robert  Heath, 
gives  a  key  to  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  time.  Could  I 
quit  commercial  Manchester  nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  withdraw  into  the  wooded  solitudes  of  the 
Usk  valley,  and  there,  by  the  river  that  Vaughan  loved, 
settle  down,  for  the  years  that  may  remain  to  me.  to  a 
study  of  his  works.  I  would  be  content  to  saunter  bv 
the  stream  that  he  would  "  redeem  from  oblivious  night." 
where  he  walked  in  rapt  adoration  or  meditation,  seeking 

:;on   through  the  medium  of  nature's  mani: 
tions  of  the  immanence  of  God. 

Vaughan  was  born  in  1621  or  1622.       There  is  a  plea- 

•<>   his  external    life,    it    is  even   doubtful 
Carried  once  it  up  to  Jesus 
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(Ox.),  spent  a  couple  of  years  at  logicals,  but  the  Civil  War 
cost  him  his  career  at  the  London  Bar,  and  brought 
him  grief  and  severe  loss.  So  this  gentle  scion  of  an 
old  Welsh  family,  whose  ancestors  had  fought  at 
Agincourt,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  there,  in 
the  majestic  hill-district,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and 
warlike  Silures,  inspired  daily  by  the  beautiful  Usk,  led  a 
homely  life,  practising  as  a  physician.  He  had  no  desire 
for  wealth  or  fame,  had  no  spur  to  ambition  or  work ; 
and  was  subject  to  the  perverseness  of  an  inconstant 
state  of  health.  He  withdrew  behind  the  impenetrable 
shield  of  self,  and  got  as  far  away  as  he  could  from  the 
violent  constructiveness  of  the  abhorrent  Commonwealth. 
In  quiet  he  ripened  towards  the  days  of  complete 
surrender  of  self  to  a  spiritual  ideal.  Indoors  he  had  a 
library  and  domestic  happiness.  He  had  no  need  to 
travel  :  the  world  was  embalmed  in  his  sanctum.  His 
books,  so  loved  by  him,  were:  — 

The  track  of  fled  souls  and  their  Milky  Way, 

The  dead  alive  and  busy,  the  still  voice 

Of  enlarg'd  spirits,  kind  Heavens  white  decoys. 

After  comparing  them  to  a  garden  of  choice  flowers,  he 
adds : — 

And  I  amidst  you  all  am  turned  a  weed ! 
Not  wanting  knowledge,  but  for  want  of  heed. 
Then,  thank  thyself,  wild  fool,  that  would'st  not  be 
Content  to  know — what  was  too  much  for  thee. 

His  literary  life  opened  at  Oxford  in  1641,  and  he 
probably  left  that  city  before  King  Charles  set  up  his 
Court  there  in  1642.  Like  most  of  the  Welsh  who  were 
not  poor,  he  was  an  ardent  royalist.  It  is  written  that 
"  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  though  not 
neglecting  poetry  and  philosophy,  he  was  esteemed  by 
scholars  an  ingenious  person,  but  proud  and  humorous"  : 
the  but  amuses  me.  In  1646  appeared  "  Poems  with  the 
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loth  Satire  of  Juvenal  Englished  by  H.V.  gent."  :  and 

in  the  Pret'acr  \\r  find  :  — 

To  you  alone  whose  more  refined  spirits  outwing  these  dull  times,  and 
soar  above  the  drudgery  of  dirty  intelligence,  have  I  made  sacred 

these   fancies you  have   here  a    flame  that    kindles   nothing 

but    a    generous    thought ;  ....  the    fire,    at    the    highest,     is   but 
Platonic. 

Thus  Vaughan,  having  wilfully  set  aside  much  that  he 
has  written,  considering  it  unworthy  of  himself,  sends 
into  the  world  his  best  utterances.  The  love-poems, 
though  of  the  age,  are  very  moderate  in  tone.  More 
poems,  also  secular,  appeared  in  1651  under  "  Olor 
Iscanus,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  intended  to 

-n  them  to  oblivion.  Much  later,  in  1678,  we  have 
mon-  secular  poems,  under  "  Thalia  Rediviva."  These 
three  volumes  are  marked  by  sincerity,  manliness,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  an  indifference  to  worldly  success,  and 
a  few  confessions  of  love  :  there  is  little  sign  of  the 
mystical  Vaughan  or  the  somewhat  bigoted  Churchman, 
except  in  the  1678  volume;  but  much  is  signified  by  his 
abstinence  from  conventional  sentiment  and  diction.  He 
is  frank  in  his  Platonic  affection  for  Amoret,  who  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  the  famous  poetess,  Katherine 
Phillips,  the  "  Matchless  Orinda  ";  but  Etesia,  another 

•  nic  ideal,  apostrophized  in  "  Thalia  Rediviva,"  is 
likelv  his  wife,  to  whose  loving  companionship  he 
owed  so  much.  All  the  1\  rics  in  that  volume,  except  one, 
are  addressed  to  her.  We  find  genuine  emotion,  though 
it  is  curbed:  Vaughan,  except  in  s<>mr  spiritual  poems, 
ever  held  a  rein  on  himself,  how<  \<  r  li^lit  or  taut.  He 
pays  tribute  to  Etesia.  thus  :  - 

0,  thou  art  such,  that  I  could  be 
A  lover  to  idolatry  ! 
I  could,  and  aho-iM  fr«»m  heav'n  stray, 
But  that  thy  life  shews  mine  the  way, 

leave  a  while  the  Deity 
To  serve  His  image  here  in  the*. 
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"  A  Rhapsodis,"  an  occasional  poem,  written  about  a 
meeting  with  some  friends  in  "  The  Globe  Tavern," 
shews  him  as  a  man  of  humour,  and  perhaps  of  youthful 
impulses,  who  had  a  fling  at  the  world  in  his  quiet  way. 
In  another  place  he  humorously  complains  about  the 
weight  and  stiffness  of  "The  Cloak"  lent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Ridley.  It  seems  that  he  had  worn  this  garment  at 
some  encounter  in  the  Civil  War.  He  writes:  — 

Hadst  thou  been  with  me  on  that  day  when  we 
Left  craggy  Biston  and  the  fatal  Dee, 

and  after  many  jocular  remarks  upon  this  dread  "  cloak," 
closes  with  a  gibe  at  the  Puritans  who  are  referred  to  as 
"  stiff-neck'd  Brownists." 

This  suggests  that  Vaughan  was  in  the  field,  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  his  fighting.  He  keenly 
appreciates  valour  for  he  has  no  admiration  for  the  make 
pretence  of  bravery.  In  an  elegy  upon  R.  W.,  a  friend, 
killed  at  Pontefract,  he  writes  :  — 

Thou  wert  no  woolsack  soldier,  nor  of  those 
Whose  courage  lies  in  winking  at  their  foes, 
That  live  at  loopholes,  and  consume  their  breath 
On  match  or  pipes,  and  sometimes  peep  at  death. 

He  only   makes  one   essay    in   the   conventional   love- 
poem,  and  after  a  single  page  of  complimentary  balder- 
dash, sickens  of  the  job,  and  closes  :  "  Oh  Jam  Satis  !" 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  he  writes  :  — 

Most  noble  Bodley  !     We  are  bound  to  thee 
For  no  small  part  of  our  eternity. 
Th'ast  made  us  all  thine  heirs;  whatever  we 
Hereafter  write,  'tis  thy  posterity. 

About  1650  Vaughan  experienced  a  change  in  outlook, 
for  which  George  Herbert  was  responsible.  At  the  age 
of  thirty,  with  ambition  quelled,  his  youthful  heart  beats 
quietly.  In  1651,  Part  I  of  "  Silex  Scintillans,"  religious 
verses,  gives  notice  of  this  spiritual  change,  and  is  an 
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earnest  of  the  moral  impulse  that  possessed  him.  It  is 
followed  by  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  a  prose  work,  in 
1652  ;  by  "  Flores  Solitudinis,"  another  prose  adventure, 
in  1053,  that  is,  "  sent  into  an  indifferent  Hedonist  world 
by  that  princely  publisher,  and  faithful  friend,  Humphrey 
Moseley";  and  then  by  Part  II,  "Silex  Scintillans," 
published  in  1655.  In  the  preface  to  this  last  work, 
Vaughan,  after  holding  forth  against  the  levity  and 
viciousness  of  the  poetry  of  his  day,  writes:  — 

The  first  that  with  any  effectual  success  attempted  a  diversion  of 
this  foul  and  overflowing  stream,  was  the  blessed  man,  Mr.  George 
Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and  verse  gained  many  pious  converts, 
of  whom  I  am  the  least,  and  gave  the  first  check  to  a  most 
flourishing  and  admired  wit  of  his  time. 

The  "  admired  wit  "  was  probably  that  ardent  lover  of 
women  and  words,  that  poetic  thunderer  of  phrases,  John 
Donne.  The  preface  closes  with  a  long  and  beautiful 
praver  to  the  "  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  So,  in 
five  years  we  have  four  tiny  octavo  volumes,  expressive 
of  Vaughan 's  soulful  meditations  and  aspirations,  as  he 
sat  under  the  shadow  of  George  Herbert,  "  having 
ns  of  incomprehensibles,"  but  finding  ways  of 
utterance  that  were  far  beyond  his  inspirer's  powers. 
The  two  prose  works  "were  dedicated  to  Catherine 
Wise,  his  wife,"  that  "exquisite  apparition,  hovering 
behind  his  moM  tender  and  reticent  verses."  The 
"!•"  lores  Solitudinis  "  is  tin-  lif<-  «>t  H«>lv  Paulintis,  th«* 
Bishop  of  Nolu,  a  translation.  "  The  Mount  of  Olives  " 
is  exclusively  private  prayers  and  meditations.  In  spite 
of  humility,  as  becomes  a  man  conscious  of  his  failings, 
the  pages  are  spoiled.  While  he  reproaches  self  and 
sh«  \\s  .1  tampered  asceticism,  he  girds  at  personal,  local 
and  temporal  things.  Though  a  mystic,  Vaughan 
"  human,  all  too  human,"  as  Nirt/sHu-  has  said  of  us. 
The  "  sharp  impact  of  a  poptilarism  had  come  into  the 
solitudes  of  his  beloved  Breconshire,"  and  the  shock, 
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the  novelty,  was  abomination  to  him.  All  traditional 
decencies,  from  his  point  of  view,  were  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  a  grocer'd  episcopacy  of  uncouth  tradesmen, 
with  unctuous  mouths  and  oily  cheeks,  giving-  the  word 
of  God,  was  anathema  to  him.  Side  by  side  with  his 
prayers  are  his  scornful  marginal  commentaries  upon 
the  Protectorate.  Still  I  love  the  man  as  I  read  :  he  is 
human,  ingenuous,  and  free  from  guile.  There  is  much 
poetry  in  his  prose,  and  a  devout  outpouring  as  becomes 
a  saint.  Even  in  the  "  Paulinus  "  he  thrusts  at  the 
Puritans;  while  there  are  such  loving  references  to 
George  Herbert  as  pronounce  his  profound  reverence  for 
that 

Dear  Friend  !  whose  holy  ever-living  lines 

Have  done  much  good 
To  many,  and  have  check'd  my  blood. 

Sectarianism  has  ever  a  narrowing  influence  upon 
poetry.  The  mystic  Anglicans  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, though  poets,  suffered  from  their  narrow  outlook 
when  bound  by  their  creed,  but  the  Christian  attitude 
kept  them  pure  in  their  rapturous  worship  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  beautiful.  But,  along  with  the  banalities 
and  formalities  of  sacred  verse  they  gave  us  great  poetry, 
so  now  to  the  more  emotional  stuff,  due  to  a  longing  for 
a  better  understanding  of,  and  communion  with,  God. 

"  Silex  Scintillans  "  shows  Vaughan's  moods,  emo- 
tions, and  spiritual  longings  and  quickenings.  I  set 
aside  the  merely  perfunctory  religious  verses;  they  are 
distasteful  and  not  poetic  :  for  I  wish  to  get  to  the  real 
Vaughan.  Many  poems  are  marked  by  the  divine  unrest 
that  waited  upon  him,  by  keen  struggles  of  spirit,  and  by 
the  realization  at  times  of  communion  with  God  through 
nature's  evidences  of  His  spirit.  He  soon  bids  good-bye 
to  his  foolish  poetic  adventures. 

Go,    go,    quaint    follies,    sugar'd    sin, 
Shadow  no  more  my  door ! 
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Wishful  for  the  peace  of  natural  things  he  cries  in  "  The 
Pursuit  "  :  — 

Lord,  what  a  busy  restless  thing 
Hast  thou  made  man  ! 

The  same  deep  restlessness  is  in  "  Distraction,"  a  cry 
from  the  pit  :  — 

Hadst   Thou 

Made  me  a  star,  a  pearl,  or  a  rainbow ; 
The  beams   I   then   had   shot 
My  light  had  lessen'd  not; 

But  now 
I  find  myself  the  less  the  more  I  grow. 

"Anguish  "  has  this  stanza  :  — 

0 !  'tis  an  easy  thing 

To  write  and  sing; 
But  to  write  true  unfeigned  verse 
Is  very  hard  !     O  God,  disperse 
These  weights,  and   give  my   spirit  leave 
To  act  as  well  as  to  conceive ! 

I  am  reminded  of  Thoreau  who  said  he  could  not  both 
live  his  poetry  and  utter  it :  such  is  ever  the  poet's 
difficulty. 

Communion  with  self,  observation  of  nature,  and 
thought  on  God's  ways  to  man  bring  him  nearer  true 
harmony,  so  despite  his  unrest,  where  he  gives  sense  to 
natural  things  that  live,  and  even  to  stones,  he,  when  at 
peace  with  self,  knows  he  is  greater  than  they. 

Referring  to  things  created,  he  writes  :  — 

And  do  they  so?     Have  they  a  sense 

Of   aught   but   influence? 
Can  :t,  and  expect, 

And  groan  too?    Why  th*  elect 
Can  do  no  more;  my  volumes  said 

They  were  all  dull  and  dead; 
They  judged  them  senseless,  and  their  state 

Wholly  inanimate. 

B 
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Go,  go,  seal  up  thy  looks, 
And  burn  thy  books  ! 
I  would  I  were  a  stone,  or  tree, 
Or  flower  by   pedigree, 

Then  should  I — tied  to  one  sure  state — 
All  day  expect  my  date. 

In  "Thalia  Rediviva,"  in  "The  World,"  he  renounces 
worldly  aims,  in  verses  probably  written  much  earlier 
than  1678.  Having  assessed  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches, 
and  Honour  in  terms  descriptive  of  their  poverty,  he 
says  he  will  go  "  in  the  narrow  way  to  "  God,  with  "  the 
ragged,  mean,  and  humble  throng,  afoot,  staff  in  hand/* 
and  :  — 

Thus,  thus,  and  in  no  other  sort 
Will  I  set  forth,  though  laughed  at  for't; 
And  leaving  the  wise  world  their  way, 
Go  through,  though  judged  to  go  astray. 

So,  alternating  depression,  unrest,  joy,  but  never  despair, 
hold  him,  and  from  stern  conflict  he  comes  out  reinforced, 
regenerated. 

Phases  of  his  inner  life  are  revealed.  In  "  Regenera- 
tion," the  opening  stanza  reads  :  — 

A  ward,  and  still  in  bonds,  one  day 

I   stole   abroad ; 

It  was  high- Spring,  and  all  the  way 
Primros'd,  and  hung  with  shade  : 
Yet  it  was  frost  within. 

"  The  Retreat  "  is  said  to  have  inspired  Wordsworth 
in  the  writing  of  his  "Intimations  of  Immortality"; 
certainly  Vaughan's  lines  are  pregnant :  — 

Happy   those   early    days,   when   I 
Shin'd  in  my  angel  infancy ! 
Before    I  understood    this   place 
Appointed   for   my   second   race; 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white,  celestial  thought; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walk'd  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 
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And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face  : 
When  on    some  gilded  cloud,  or  flow'r, 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity. 

Vaughan  hints  at  a  previous  existence ;  such  a  belief  was 
not  uncommon  amongst  the  more  thoughtful  and 
religious  men  :  John  Donne  believed  in  it.  Further,  the 
attitude  of  mystical  reverence,  of  deepening  awe,  wonder 
and  praise,  is  all  quite  possible.  In  such  a  spiritual  and 
trance-like  attitude  of  adoration  of  the  simplest  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  power  I  have  seen  a  man,  whom  I 
knew  well,  of  stern  Puritanical  ways  and  immersed  in 
acidulated  Calvinism.  I  have  seen  him  spell-bound  before 
a  wayside  flower,  rapt  in  wondrous  contemplation,  silent, 
with  glistening  eye.  Doubtless  in  such  mood  was 
Vaughan,  very  often,  gradually  finding  life's  solution 
under  the  influence  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Vaughan  was  indebted  to  Herbert  for  many  ideas,  but 
generally  he  used  them  well  and  reached  a  higher  level 
of  thought.  Such  is  shown  by  his  "Rules  and  Lessons," 
suggested  by  Herbert's  "  Church  Porch,"  for  amongst 
stanzas  plainly  showing  their  origin  are  others  unmis- 
takably Vaughan 's;  such  as:— 

Walk  with  thy  fellow  creatures  :  note  the  hush 
And  whispers  amongst  them.     There's  not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  norning  hymn.    Each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.     Canst  thou  not  sing  ? 

There  is  the  challenge,  immediate,  pungent :  can  it  be 
refused?  Another  stanza  has:  — 

To  heighten  thy  devotions  and  keep  low 

All  mutinous  thoughts,  what  business  e'er  thou  hast. 

Observe  God  in  his  works  :  here  fountains  flow, 

Birds  sing,  beasts  feed,  fish  leap,  and  Earth  stands  fast; 

Above  are   restless   motions,   running   lights, 
Vast  circling  azure,  giddy  clouds,  days,  nights. 
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Therein  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  creation  :  all  things 
are  significant  of  God,  proof  of  the  immanence  of  His 
spirit.  The  lines  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Herbert.  Another  poem,  "  Son-days,"  is  unquestion- 
ably modelled  on  Herbert's  "  Prayer,"  and  illustrates  a 
habit  of  both  poets  of  setting  down  metaphor  after 
metaphor :  stanza  after  stanza  consist  of  successive 
figures,  and  Vaughan  seems  to  wish  to  out-Herbert 
Herbert. 

The  Pulleys  unto  headlong  man ;  Time's  bower ; 

The   narrow    way; 

Transplanted  Paradise;  God's  walking  hour; 
The  cool  o'  th'  days ; 
The  creature's  jubilee;  God's  parle  with  dust; 

Heaven  here ;  man  on  those  hills  of  myrrh  and  flowers  ; 
Angels  descending;  the  return  of  trust; 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six-days-showers. 

In  his  mystical  moods  and  intensely  religious  poetry 
he  is  far  removed  from  his  spiritual  inspirer.  If  I  can 
reveal  to  you  the  mystic  poet  as  well  as  the  religious 
devotee,  I  shall  have  limned  the  real  man,  the  Vaughan 
who  will  live  as  long  as  men  search  for  the  eternal 
beauty.  "  Corruption  "  opens  :  — 

Sure,  it  was  so.    Man  in  those  early  days 

Was  not  all  stone  and  earth ; 
He  shin'd  a  little  and  by  those  weak  rays 

Had  some  glimpse  of  his  birth. 
He  saw  heaven  o'er  his  head,  and  knew  from  whence 

He  came,  condemned,  hither; 

In  spite  of  man's  expulsion  from  a  heavenly  paradise, 
Vaughan  sees  for  him,  in  nature,  an  earthly  paradise  : 
all  is  man's  if  he  will  but  look.  He  writes :  — 

Angels  lay  leiger  here;  each  bush  and  cell, 

Each  oak,  and  highway  knew  them; 
Walk  but  the  fields,  or  sit  down  at  some  well, 

And  he  was  sure  to  view  them. 

Responses,  answerers,  fill  the  voids  :  Vaughan  attends, 
and  in  his  mystical  way  receives  counsel.  In  "Afflic- 
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tion  "  we  find  he  regards  such  a  penalty  as  the  great 
elixir  of  health ;  man  is  brought  home  when  he  would 
range  :  life  is  full  of  compensations,  so  that  he  may  be 
balanced  and  find  his  way  to  his  home.  He  writes  : — 

Thus  doth  God  key  disorder'd  man, 

Which   none  else  can, 
Tuning  his  breast  to  rise  or  fall , 
And  by  a  sacred  needful  art 
Like  strings  stretch  ev'ry  part, 
Making  the  whole  most  musical. 

This  compensating  pull  is  a  Platonic  theory  :  is  not  the 
universe  moral,  orderly,  and  only  so  by  reason  of  the 
balancing  of  forces?  In  "Misery"  he  acknowledges 
that  service  is  the  only  true  and  complete  liberty  where 
alone  one  is  safe.  He  says:  — 

Lord,  bind  me  up  and  let  me  lie 
A  pris'ner  to  my  liberty, 
If  such  a  state  at  all  can  be 
As  an  impris'nment  serving  Thee. 

Another  poem,  "The  Sap,"  opens:  — 

Come,  sapless  blossom,  creep  not  still  on  earth^ 
Forgetting  thy  first  birth. 

Then  Vaughan  works  onward,  and  reveals  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  purposeful  God,  sees  that  all 
things  turn  to  Him,  and  have  been  made  aware  of  Him; 
realizes  that  something  is  infused  into  each  thing  that 
enables  it,  the  receiver,  to  feel  the  Creative  Spirit  behind 
all  life  :  hence  man  takes  his  rightful  place  along  with 
the  humbler  creations.  In  "  The  Morning  Watch  "  he 
tells  how  the  quick  world  awakes,  and  all  things  praise 
their  Creator.  We  hear  him  :  — 

Thus  all   is  hurl'd 

In  sacred  hymns  and  order;  the  great  chime 
And  symphony  of   Nature.     Prayer  is 

The  world   in   ' 

A  spiritrvoice, 

And  vocal  joys, 
Whose  echo  is  heaven's  bliss. 
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This  goes  beyond  Herbert  and  emphasizes  the  Platonic 
idea  of  immanent  harmony. 

In  "  The  World  "  the  opening  lines  are  :  — 

I  saw   Eternity   the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days,  years 

Drivn  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd ;  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. 

That  is  a  great  conceit  at  the  instance  of  deep,  still 
emotion.  The  poem  opening  :  — 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light 
And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here  ; 

is  perhaps  his  best  known  essay  in  verse.  In  the  last 
stanza  he  would,  and  yet  would  not,  pierce  the  veil.  He 
writes  :  — 

Dear,  Beauteous  Death  !  the  jewel  of  the  just, 

Shining    nowhere,   but  in   the    dark  j 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

"  The  Night  "  is  worth  study.  Night,  "  Dear  Night," 
to  him  is  "  this  world's  defeat,"  when  man  may  com- 
municate with  his  own  soul  :  — 

Were  all  my  loud,  evil  days 
Calm  and  unhaunted  as  is  thy  dark  tent, 
Whose  peace  but  by   some  angel's  wring  or   voice 

Is  seldom  rent; 

Then   I  in  heaven  all  the  long  year 
Would  keep  and  never  wander  here. 

Then,  conscious  of  human  frailty,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  blundering 
journeying,  he  says  :  — 

But,   living   where  the   sun 
Doth  all  things  wake,  and  where  all  mix  and  tire 

Themselves  and  others,  I  consent  and  run 

To    ev'ry    mire ; 

And  by   this  world's  ill-guiding  light, 
Err  more  than  I  can  do  by  night. 
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Next,  the  poet's  mind  transfers  his  vision  to  God, 
who,  though  light,  must  be  a  light  differing  in  kind 
from  that  which  only  serves  to  confound  man,  so  he  can 
only  conceive  of  the  Almighty  in  this  wise:  — 

There  is  in  God — some  say — 
A  deep,  but  dazzling  darkness;   as  men  here 
Say  it  is  late  and   dusky,  because   they 

See  not  all  clear. 

0  for  that  Night!  where  I  in  Him 
Might  live  invisible  and  dim. 

There  is  sublimity,  and  a  conception  of  the  Deity,  that 
even  from  a  religious  poet  is  wonderful.  In  "  Vanity  of 
Spirit  "  he  leaves  his  retreat,  muses  on  Nature,  as  he  lies 
by  a  singing  rill,  and  "  groans  "  to  know  who  has  made 
this  wonderful  world.  In  his  attempts  to  solve  the 
m\>k'ry  he  wanders  into  chaos,  and  forgets  what  little 
knowledge  he  thought  he  held.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
ignorance,  he  finds  content,  for,  in  his  mystic  way,  lost 
in  wonder,  merged  in  the  universal,  he  suddenly  cries, 
mentally  :  "  I  know  not — but  I  AM  !"  Who,  dwelling 
upon  the  immensity  of  the  unknown,  the  unrecognizable, 
the  immeasurable,  has  not  writhed  in  pain,  like  Vaughan, 
till  he  could  find  fearless  repose  upon  the  sublime 
thought — I  AM  ?  Do  we  ever  get  beyond  that  state  of 
mind  when  we  can  only  say,  the  more  I  know,  the  more 
I  know  1  do  not  know  ?  I  bear  in  mind  Francis  Thompson 
with  his :  — 

In   nescientness,  in  nescientness, 
Mother  we  put  these  fleshy  lendings  on, 

and  I  wonder  at  man's  bravely  daring  to  know:  he  is 
ever  strain  in-  <m  the  leash  of  ignorance. 

In    "  Man  "    Vaughan   dwells  on   the   composure   of 
things  meaner  than  man,  on  the  orderly,  homely  habits 

of  birds  and  flowers,  and  writes:  — 

I  would — said  I— my  God  would  give 

The  ataidness  of  these  things  to  man !  for  these 

To  his   divine  appointments  ever  cleave, 
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Man  hath  still  either  toys,  or  care; 

He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  tied, 

But  ever  restless  and  irregular 

About  this  earth  doth  run  and  ride. 
He  knows  he  hath  a  home  but  scarce  knows  where; 

He  says  it  is  so  far, 
That  he  hath  quite  forgot  how  to  go  there. 

He  knocks  at  all  doors,  strays  and  roams, 

Nay,  hath  not  so  much  wit  as  some  stones  have, 

Which  in  the  darkest  night  point  to  their  homes, 

By  some  hid  sense  their  Maker  gave; 
Man  is  the  shuttle,  to  whose  winding  quest 

And   passage  through   these  looms 
God   ordered   motion,   but    ordain'd    no   rest. 

So  he  oscillates,  not  in  fear,  but  in  trembling,  in  alternat- 
ing unrest  and  content;  and,  as  in  his  religious  poem, 
"  The  Ass,"  prays  for  acquiescence  with  the  design  of 
things,  that  he  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  God's 
majestic  purposes,  and  not  seek  to  know  too  much. 

In  "  Childhood  "  he  harks  back  to  innocent  hours  of 
undiluted  happiness,  saying  :  — 

I  cannot  reach  it;  and  my  striving  eye 
Dazzles  at  it,  as  at  eternity. 
Were  now  that  chronicle  alive, 
Those  white  designs  which  children  drive, 
And  the  thoughts  of  each  harmless  hour, 
With  their  content  too  in  my  pow'r, 
Quickly  would  I  make  my  path  ev'n, 
And  by  mere  playing  go  to  heaven. 

A  great  poet's  attitudes  are  only  determined  after  a 
re-birth  :  he  is  ever  returning  to  the  stance  of  wonder 
and  eager  receptivity.  "  The  Tempest "  has  the 
following  :  — 

0  that  man  could  do  so !  that  he  would  hear 
The  world  read  to  him  !     All  the  vast  expense 
In  the  creation  shed,  and  slav'd  to  sense, 

Makes  up  but  lectures  for  his  eye  and  ear. 
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Sure,  Mighty  Love,  foreseeing  the  descent 
Of  this  poor  creature,  by  a  gracious  art, 
Hid  in  these  lo\v  things  snares  to  gain  his  heart, 

And  laid  surprises  in  each  element. 

While  some  may  think  that  here  Vaughan  is  in  total 
agreement  with  Herbert,  I  demur,  for  he  goes  beyond 
the  courtier-divine.  There  is  a  great  truth  in  the  lines, 
whether  the  plane  of  thought  be  Vaughan 's  or  Herbert's. 
The  latter  writes,  "  the  joy  is  in  the  discovery."  There 
is  the  secret  of  the  artist's  joy  in  his  work.  It  is  the 
almost  preternatural,  childish,  yea,  even  pagan  joy  in  the 
discovery  that  a  thing  is  related  to  him.  It  may  be 
something  real  and  tangible,  or  the  manifestation  of  a 
new  kind  of  actuality  perceived  by  the  finer  senses,  but 
when  hailed  and  recognized  it  is  man's  joy.  In  dis- 
covering those  relations  and  correspondences,  man  finds 
happiness.  The  saying  that  Vaughan  is  the  poet  of  fine 
lines  and  phrases  is  true,  for  he  has  few  fine  poems. 
These  passages  show  him  to  be  happy  :  — 

Mists  make  hot  triumphs  for  the  day. 

But  life  is,  what  none  can  express ; 

A  quickness,  which  my  God  hath  kissed. 

Vaughan  would  say  that  this  quickening  kiss  had  been 
given  to  all  created  things.    Such  was  his  loving  philo- 
sophy, born  of  a  warmer  fire  than  any  merely  Platonic 
ideas  could  create  for  him. 
Here  are  other  lines:  — 

There's  not  a  wind  can  stir 

Or  beam  pass  by 
But  straight  I  think,  though  far, 

Thy  band  is  nigh. 

dead  night  round   about  :     Horror    doth  creep 
And  move  on  with  the  shades;  stars  nod  and  sleep, 
And  though  the  dark  air  spin  a  fiery  thread 
Such  as  doth  gild  the  glow-worm's  bed. 
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Then  think  of  this  poem,  on  the  Second  Advent,  it  is 
magnificent.  In  "  The  Dawning,"  at  what  time  wilt 
Thou  come,  he  asks,  at  evening,  at  mid-day,  or  at  dawn  ? 
It  must  be  at  dawn. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  only  time 

That  with  thy  glory  doth  best  chime ; 

All  now  are  stirring ;  every  field 

Full  hymns  doth  yield; 

The  whole  creation  shakes  off  night, 

And  for  thy  shadow  looks  the  light ; 

Stars  now  vanish  without  number, 

Sleepy  planets  set  and  slumber, 

The  furry  clouds  disband  and  scatter ; 

All  expect  some   sudden   matter ; 

Not  one  beam  triumphs,  but  from  far 

That   morning   star. 

Dwell  on  the  lines,  "  and  for  Thy  shadow  looks  the 
light,"  and  "  all  expect  some  sudden  matter." 

Vaughan  is  also  the  poet  of  bad  passages,  as  in  "  The 
Bird."  After  genuine  poetic  lines  on  the  world-wide 
praise  of  Providence  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  an 
affectionate  glance  at  the  things  in  nature  that  have  no 
voice,  thus  :  — 

And  though  poor  stones  have  neither  speech  nor  tongue, 
While  active  winds  and  streams  both  run  and  speak, 
Yet  stones  are  deep  in  admiration. 

he  turns  to  bathos  in  :  — 

But  as  these  birds  of  light  make  a  land  glad, 
Chirping   their   solemn   matins   on   each  tree  : 
So  in  the  shades  of  night  some  dark  fowls  be, 

Whose  heavy  notes  make  all  that  hear  them  sad. 

This  is  followed  by  a  quatrain  worthy  of  the  immortal 
Isaac  Watts  at  his  worst,  and  concludes  with  a  truly 
terrible  platitude. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  few  beautiful  or  pregnant  lines 
many  of  his  poems  would  never  be  read.  His  banalities 
in  sacred  verse  are  dreadful  at  times,  and  he  is  worse  than 
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George  Herbert  at  his  most  stupid  intervals.  If  religious 
zeal  merely  illuminates  Church  Festivals  and  the  com- 
monplaces of  religious  attitudes,  and  can  breathe  nothing 
into  them,  the  poet  should  be  silent.  Vaughan  was 
perfunctory  in  many  of  his  sacred  poems,  perhaps 
because  he  was  a  copyist.  Where  his  affection  was 
strong,  it  was  natural  he  should  imitate  what  he  admired. 
Such  a  doing  is  a  sincere  tribute,  paid  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps;  and  it  is  seen  that  he  stole  from 
Herbert  in  a  somewhat  cavalier  way.  The  greater  the 
poet  the  more  often  he  is  proved  a  plagiarist ;  but  there  is 
borrowing  and  borrowing.  I  cannot  agree  with  George 
Macdonald,  who  said  that  Vaughan 's  art  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  Herbert.  I  have  tried  to  show  where 
Vaughan  dwelt  in  spirit,  and  where  his  strength  lay. 
When  at  his  best  he  is  rich  indeed,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  good  composition  and  pure  thought.  In  meditative 
mood,  when  dwelling  on  the  things  of  the  spirit,  he  has 
a  freedom  and  poetic  abandon  that  give  his  verses  rank 
with  the  best  in  our  literature.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  drawn  his  outline  with  sufficient  clearness;  there- 
fore, in  conclusion,  if  I  place  Vaughan,  Herbert,  and 
Donne  side  by  side,  and  give  due  light  and  shade  to  their 
portraits,  I  may  present  a  Vaughan  the  better  recogniz- 
able. 

Vnughan  and  Herbert  owed  a  debt  to  that  master  of 
language,  John  Donne.  All  three  were  Anglicans;  all 
three  were  religious  poets;  all  three  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  mysterv  of  litr  ;  all  three  regarded  life  in 
its  universal  aspect;  and  all  three  recognized  the  duality 
of  man.  But,  as  1  hinted,  early  in  my  essay,  there  \\ere 
1  differences:  so,  if  by  contrast  I  force  Vaughan *s 
character  into  strong  I  do  the  more  justice  to  him. 

All  three  were  mystics  but   they   differed   in   expn- 

m  must,  of  its  nature,  travel  outside,  or  transcend 
reason ;  it  cannot  be  defined — but  if  by  analysis  of  the 
expression  of  the  three  poets  we  can  see  where  they 
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differ  we  shall  be  nearer  the  definition  of  their  several 
kinds  of  mysticism  :  we  may  discover  the  sources.  Cer- 
tainly, their  mysticism  relied  for  its  strength,  its  manifes- 
tation, upon  a  personal  relation  to  God  :  and  in  the 
nature  of  that  relation  are  the  several  secrets  to  be  found, 
and  the  three  poets  to  be  defined. 

I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  age  was  one  in 
which  men  feared  God,  though  their  conception  of  Him 
was  not  always  the  same.  There  are  occasions  when 
any  deeply  religious  man,  after  his  kind,  is  drunk  with  a 
passion  for  a  sight  into  this  excellence  of  God,  this 
infinitude  beyond  all  comprehension  and  thought :  and, 
as  may  be  expected,  each  then  makes  his  own  gesture, 
after  his  soul's  demands,  and  may  be  said  to  pose, 
statuesque.  The  most  telling  example  of  the  period, 
bearing  testimony  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duality 
of  life,  found  expression  in  Robert  Greene,  who,  in  his 
indifference  to  his  times  and  himself,  yet  using  his  times, 
was  a  kind  of  seventeenth-century  George  Borrow,  and, 
according  to  Jusserand,  lived  a  merry  life  as  a  lewd  wag, 
yet,  as  a  bourgeois  Puritan,  so  held  himself  that,  after 
his  death,  there  was  published  in  1592,  his  wonderful 
lay  sermon,  "A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance,"  which  showed  plainly  enough  that  even 
he  had  acquired  a  strength  derived  from  spiritual 
restraint,  and  had  really  made  himself  out  to  be  worse 
than  he  was,  though  he  had  been  rightly  dubbed  "  the 
Homer  of  Women."  As  I  have  hinted,  significant 
enough  was  the  gesture  made  by  each  of  our  three  poets  : 
now  to  them. 

John  Donne  at  first  wrote  in  prose :  he  also  indulged 
in  satire,  using  a  weapon  neither  Vaughan  nor  Herbert 
could  or  would  wield.  He  delighted  in  vigorous  mental 
exercise,  loved  keenly  intellectual  puzzles,  and  finding 
verse  more  subtle,  entertaining,  and  suggestive,  turned 
to  that  as  his  medium.  There,  in  verse,  frankly  owning 
that  he  was  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  and 
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expressing  each  to  the  full  in  his  poetry,  with  a  wit  that 
could  transform  anything  whatever,  he  wrote  his  great 
love-poems.  Then,  suddenly,  he  hands  himself  over  to 
God,  leaves  women  whom  he  had  loved  and  adored, 
drawn  by  his  love  for  the  beautiful  to  the  Maker  of  all 
beauty.  So,  seeking  beauty  soulfully  and  believing  that 
God  would  be  best  pleased  with  a  sincerity  of  expression 
of  self  in  beautiful  language,  he  flung  himself  into 
literary  adventures,  preaching,  not  in  prose,  but  in 
poetical  and  imaginative  language.  Thus,  in  sermons 
and  in  verse,  seeking  and  yearning  for  an  approach  to,  or 
an  intimacy  with,  God,  he  had  those  moments  of  intense 
and  rapturous  vision,  ever  to  return  to  the  human  self 
that  In-  knc\\-  himself  to  be.  He  had  a  "  holy  amorous- 
ness "  for,  a  "holy  covetousness  "  for,  and  a  "holy 
ambition  "  towards  a  literary  form  that  should  be  so 
wonderful  as  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  a  hint  of  the  excellence 
of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding.  So,  in  his  art, 
where  he  excelled,  and  knew  he  excelled,  for  he  was  a 
true  artist,  he  employed  all  that  was  beautiful  and  telling 
mbols,  forms,  and  euphemisms  to  make  in  his  own 
eyes  the  grander  and  more  ideal  his  conception  of  God, 
so  that  he  might  impress  that  image  upon  his  hearers 
and  readers.  Thus,  as  one  has  said,  his  art  assisted  his 
religious  attitude,  increasing  his  enthusiasm ;  and  his 
ever-growing  wonder  at  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  over- 
sight assisted  the  pictorial  colouring  of  the  artist.  When 
reading  Donne's  marvellous  findings,  and  fantastic 
periods,  his  artistic  monologues,  meditations,  and 
•strophes,  you  are  swept  off  your  feet. 

m-ver  conceived,   however  far  the 

artist   may   g<>;   but    the  verv    fact    that   ho   attempts  a 
portrait  of  divinitv  i  ''cant  of  the  soul  of  the  poet 

or   artist,    and    is   evidence   that    in    him    arc    the    very 
beginnings  of  the  secret  intimate  l<n..\\  l.-d^e  and  experi- 
\\hich  lie  |  In  tho  riul.  and  on  the  way 

to  the  end,    Donne   recognised    that    in    oilf 
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conscious  thoughts  and  actions  are  resident  the  potentials 
that  really  make  us  what  we  are,  and,  what  is  more,  lead 
us  onwards.  Donne  said,  "  I  see  God  in  the  creature, 
but  the  nature,  the  secret  purposes  of  God,  I  cannot  see." 
So  Donne  was  content  to  wonder,  to  stand  in  awe,  to 
respect,  to  fear,  but  never  got  to  the  loving  intimacies  of 
Herbert  with  his  God,  nor  plunged  into  the  dazzling 
darknesses  in  which  the  spirit  of  Vaughan  lost  itself  so 
fearlessly,  and  losing  itself,  found  itself,  by  reason  of 
immersion  and  absorption. 

And  now  to  Herbert,  so  that  I  may  find  the  key  to  his 
life.  He  was  no  old  divine,  as  I  supposed  when  I  first 
read  'The  Temple,"  no  old  spiritual  journeyman, 
experienced  in  grace,  but,  so  different,  a  young  aristo- 
cratic courtier  who  only  wore  the  robes  of  the  priest  for 
three  years,  and  died  in  his  4oth  year.  Here  was  a  man 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  artistic  temperament,  poetic 
instinct,  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  courtier  who  moved  with 
grace  and  ease  among  courtiers,  and  held  his  own  with 
a  dignity  that  was  attested  to  by  his  contemporaries  who 
were  famous  for  power,  wit,  place,  pleasure,  and  learning. 
He  also  recognised  the  duality  of  man,  the  divine  human 
endowments,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  against  the  world 
that  he  ever  felt  to  be  alive  within  him.  There  was  in 
him  an  ambition  that  attracted  him  to  the  courts ;  a  love 
of  beauty,  sign  of  the  artist  in  him,  that  could  so  easily 
be  gratified  by  one  in  his  station ;  but  beneath  all, 
unknown  to  him  for  a  while,  was  that  unconscious  self, 
working  as  the  leaven,  until  we  suddenly  have  the  meta- 
morphosis, and  Herbert  stands  revealed  and  confessed, 
not  only  as  a  man  who  feared  his  God,  but  as  a  man 
who  loved  God  with  passion,  to  whom  God  was  intimate, 
who  had  suddenly  become  conscious,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  for  he  was  not  seeking  such  a  truth,  that 
God  was  personally  present  with  him,  and  that  all  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  universe  was  expressed  in  that 
relation.  To  Herbert  God  was  nearer  than  Nature, 
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\vhile  to  Vaughan  the  way  to  God  was  through  Nature. 
To  Herbert  the  natural  world  was  an  evidence  of  God's 
providence ;  to  Vaughan  Nature  was  the  loving  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  presence,  of  His  immanence.  So  Herbert 
is  quite  sincere,  and  will  set  down  naught  but  what  he 
has  felt  and  experienced.  Mind  you,  Herbert  is  not 
simple,  as  some  folk  think  ;  he  is  as  clever  as  Browning, 
as  one  has  said,  and  that  is  to  say  much.  For  love- 
poetry,  as  such,  Herbert  has  a  supreme  contempt,  for  it  is 
so  easy ;  he  despises  it  on  moral  and  aesthetic  grounds. 
Vaughan,  as  I  have  shown,  despises  the  ordinary  love- 
poem  ;  only  when  love  is  the  expression  of  something 
ideal,  or  is  seeking  the  perfect  ideal,  can  he  bear  to  dwell 
upon  it.  In  Herbert's  verse  we  have  hard  prose  words, 
but  they  have  a  creative  power,  and  not  a  phase  of  life  but 
comes  under  his  ken.  Do  not  be  misled  by  his  quaint- 
ness  of  expression  ;  he  is  not  half  child,  half  pedant,  but 
a  man  who  saw  clearly  into  self.  He  was  a  religious 
ascetic  who  tempered  himself  very  finely.  There  is  a 
trace  of  ascetism  in  Vaughan,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same 
quality  as  Herbert's  self-ruling  or  self-effacement. 
Vaughan 's  asceticism  was  that  of  the  philosophical  stoic, 
who  would  avoid  all  things  that  bring  pain  and  disquiet, 
of  whatever  kind ;  Herbert's  asceticism  was  that  of  the 
man  who  would  deny  himself,  who  would  bear  a  self- 
imposed  yoke,  though  it  hurt  him  grievously.  But, 
though  God  to  Herbert  was  personal  and  keyed  his  life, 
the  divine  felt  his  feet  were  not  over  firmly  planted  in  the 
garden  of  God.  He  was  ever  anxious,  and  watchful,  and 
prayerful.  There  was  little  of  the  transcendent  mystic 
in  Herbert,  though  there  was  much  deep  religious 
eh  acutely  and  finallv,  and  \\asadeterminist 
in  his  religion  in  the  sense  that  his  spiritual  eyes  never 
left  their  mark.  Reason  and  love  held  him,  rather  than 
beauty  of  vision  or  reposeful  wonder  and  faith. 

When  we  turn  to  Vaughan,  we  encounter  a  different 
temperament.     He,  also,  is  \\<-ll  aware  of  the  duality  of 
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man,  and  knows  that  life  is  a  continuous  war  against  self. 
But  his  consolation  does  not  come  about  because  of  a 
realization  of  the  personal  touch  of  God,  carrying  with  it 
a  wonderful  fear  as  well  as  a  passionate  love,  but  is 
arrived  at  by  a  discovery,  a  beautiful  discovery,  which 
made  his  life  as  beautiful  as  Herbert's,  and,  I  think, 
more  composed.  He  felt  the  immanence  of  God,  and 
this  he  did  not  fear,  but  welcomed,  for  there  came  with 
that  perception  no  overwhelming  and  sudden  recognition 
of  his  own  frailty,  though  he  knew  he  was  weak.  There 
was  intensity  of  feeling,  but  it  brought  relief,  for  thereby 
his  equation  was  solved.  Having  acquired  his  truth, 
having  tested  his  knowledge  that  he  could  absolutely 
rely  upon  the  fact  that  God  was  constantly  and  lovingly 
revealing  himself  in  and  through  the  mean  things  of  life, 
he  was  the  more  restful.  He  ever  looked  for  signs,  saw 
the  burning  bush  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  listened  to 
the  still  small  voice  as  it  whispered  from  the  coppice, 
or  the  coloured  tangle  of  the  brake.  He  was  perpetually 
making  discoveries  in  the  natural  world  that  were 
significant  of  the  Eternal  Me  that  permeates  all  things. 
Having  made  his  find,  he  knew  that  he  was  involved  in 
this  mysterious  grouping  or  scheme  of  all  things  in  the 
Universe,  and  hence  arose  his  mysticism,  born  of  wonder 
but  also  of  knowledge,  for  mysticism  is,  after  all,  not 
mysticism  to  the  man  who  perceives  that  he  himself 
is  wonderful,  is  a  miracle,  and  is  logically,  inevitably 
related  to  the  unknown  and  the  unseen. 

Vaughan  realized  that  he  could  not  be,  could  have  no 
being,  without  participating  in  the  Eternal  scheme,  saw 
that  he  was  involved  with  all  created  things,  in  that  all 
were  directed  towards  him,  for  his  use,  for  his  good ;  so 
henceforth  everything  shall  be  significant,  ambassadorial, 
if  you  like;  no  thing  can  be  mean  or  common.  So 
Vaughan,  like  Herbert,  and  like  Donne,  gets  hold  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  secret.  He  also  holds  a  thread- 
not  the  thread  held  by  Herbert  or  Donne— that  will,  if 
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followed,  take  him  through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  to  the 
holiest  place.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  participator  in  the 
eternal  scheme  or  he  could  not  be,  could  not  exist,  and 
daily,  yea  hourly,  he  is  linked  to  the  Creator  by  the 
evidences  of  His  goodness  and  power.  So  Vaughan 
makes  his  comprehensive  gesture,  significant  enough;  it 
is  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  spirit  of  mystery  behind 
all  things,  an  acquiescence  in  his  own  life's  play,  his  part, 
and  a  sign  of  his  faith  in  the  unseen,  the  unknowable, 
the  uncomprehended.  In  this  mystical  attitude  Vaughan 
is  a  poet,  and  is  sublimated.  Because  he  made  his 
discovery  in  this  way,  and  found  himself  in  this  way,  he 
is  the  greater  poet  and  the  truer  poet,  for  the  attitude  is 
becoming.  It  is  right  that  we  should  wonder  and 
have  joy  in  the  discovery  that  all  things  are  related  to 
us. 

In  spite  of  his  very  quaint  metaphors  and  emblems, 
in  many  cases  borrowed;  in  spite  of  indifferent  scansion 
and  rhyme ;  and  in  spite  of  an  imitative  faculty  that  led 
him  to  write  poor  verse  on  poor  and  uninspiring  subjects, 
and  in  spite  of  an  unwelcome  address  to  such  subjects 
as  could  only  add  poverty  to  his  poetry,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  two  characteristics  of  his  poetic  work;  the  one, 
a  mystical  expression  of  his  alliance  with  all  created 
things  and  their  Creator;  the  other,  the  fact  of  a  tender, 
loving  communion  with  Nature,  with  the  natural  world, 
through  which  God  makes  Himself  the  more  understand- 
able and  at  the  same  time  the  more  mysterious;  in  that 
last  paradox  is  Vaughan 's  secret.  He  loves  to  dwell  on 
tin-  visible  signs  in  the  natural  world;  in  natural  objects 
he  sees  morality  and  discovers  signals,  and  he  loves 
the  moods  that  are  so  changeable.  Behind  the  knowable 
is  the  unknowable;  Vaughan  is  content,  though  often 
baffled,  because  thnv  must  be  correspondences.  His 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  though  in  constant 
touch  and  relation  with  nature  he  is  alone,  for  whilr 
other  tilings  play  tln-ir  parts  unrrin  -id  naturally. 

C 
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man,  to  whom  is  given  that  greatest  gift,  the  power  to 
will,  is  ever  at  war,  is  ever  restless.  Vaughan  is  envious 
of  the  ease  of  the  wayside  flowers,  of  the  placidity  of 
the  silent  stars  spinning  their  fiery  threads,  of  the  musical 
purling  of  the  brook,  of  the  directness  of  the  shafts  of 
light,  of  the  breezes  that  whisper  good  or  ill,  even  of  the 
stones  that  cannot  express  themselves  in  language  of  any 
kind.  But,  as  he  says,  "  Mighty  Love  has  laid  surprises 
in  each  element  to  catch  men's  hearts";  there  is  the 
secret  of  Vaughan 's  happiness  and  restfulness.  He 
meditates  in  this  wise  :  it  is  good  that  I  should  learn 
my  lessons  from  the  ambassadors  of  God  who  lie  leiger 
here.  Herbert  wrote:  — 

More  servants  wait  on  Man, 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of  : 

but  he  had  in  mind  the  material  aids  that  nature  afforded 
to  man.  To  Vaughan  came  the  spirited  significance  and 
the  correlation  between  seen  and  unseen,  and  the  great 
value  of  these  symbols  here  manifest,  as  the  gifts  to  man 
by  reason  of  God's  mighty  love. 

So,  Vaughan,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  reaches 
forward,  and  is  the  precursor  in  spirit  of  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  Whitman,  by  reason  respectively  of  his 
knowledge  that  nature  is  constantly  revealing  God,  that 
the  outward  visible  things  are  related  inevitably  to  the 
invisible,  and  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  immanent  in  all 
things  and  manifesting  itself  in  love.  He  was  one  of 
"  The  Secret  People,"  who,  as  Miss  Underhill  says :  — 

Yet  mortal,  are  immortal  made; 

They  are  aware  of  sudden  intimations,  quickening  streams 

Of  energy  untainted  by  the  flesh. 

Vaughan  arrived  at  a  solution  that  gave  him  such  a 
peace  as  man  can  attain  despite  the  waywardness  natural 
to  him,  until  the  greater  peace  overtook  him  in  1695, 
and,  as  one  has  said,  "  he  was  bound,  gladly,  like  the 
venerated  mystic  that  he  was,  ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in 
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A/TOST  of  us  are  familiar  with  O.  Henry's  short  story, 
"  Roads  of  Destiny."  He  relates  the  adventure 
of  a  young  man  who,  on  starting  out  to  seek  his  fortune, 
finds  before  proceeding  far  on  his  journey  that  he  has  a 
choice  of  three  roads  leading  in  different  directions.  He 
is  led  by  some  slight  consideration  to  choose  the  first, 
and  it  proves  to  be  the  road  to  doom,  for  he  comes  to  a 
violent  end.  The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  no 
matter  which  of  the  three  roads  the  young  man  had  taken 
a  similar  fate  awaited  him ;  in  other  words,  he  could  not 
escape  "  destiny."  Even  though  the  circumstances  were 
not  necessarily  the  same  the  end  was  inexorable  and 
inescapable.  It  was  Fate.  What  will  be,  will  be.  This 
is  the  moral  which  O.  Henry  would  enforce.  If  a  man 
should  imagine  that  he  can  mould  his  own  life  he  is 
wrong.  The  end  of  the  chapter  is  already  written,  even 
before  he  begins  to  live.  This  is  the  theory  of  fatalism 
as  the  author  presents  it. 

By  strange  chance  I  had  been  reading  this  story  whilst 
s  in  the  trenches  in  the  year  1916.  It  had  set  me 
thinking,  for  in  those  days  most  of  us  thought  more  or 
less  on  the  problem  of  Fate.  A  personal  experience 
may  therefore  be  related,  and  although  it  does  not  solve 
the  mysterious  problem,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  O.  Henry's  contention. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mighty  tragedy  of  the  War  many 
small  trag«'di«'s  were  <-nacted,  none  the  less  significant  to 
those  immed  oncerned.  The  simple  facts  of  one 

of  them  I  will  relate. 
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It  was  one  of  those  dark  nights  in  the  trenches  that 
cannot  be  recalled  without  a  shudder  when  my  battalion 
received  orders  to  carry  barbed  wire  into  No  Man's  Land 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  engineers  to  rewire  the  front 
line  the  next  night.  It  was  no  pleasant  duty  to  carry  a 
heavy  and  prickly  burden  like  a  bundle  of  wire,  over 
the  muddy  and  shell-riddled  ground  which  lay  between 
our  dump  and  the  front  line  trench. 

The  men  walked  in  single  file,  and  as  I  was  then  in 
the  ranks  I  took  my  turn  with  the  rest.  A  short  distance 
could  only  be  travelled  in  a  very  long  time  as  the  dark- 
ness was  thick,  and  men  were  continually  falling  into 
shell  holes.  The  Very  lights  only  aggravated  our  dis- 
comfort ,  for  besides  the  risk  of  making  our  presence 
known  to  the  enemy,  they  dazzled  our  eyes  and  rendered 
our  progress  all  the  more  hazardous.  As  we  approached 
the  enemy's  front  line  it  was  felt  essential  to  split  the 
men  up  into  groups,  in  order  to  curtail  as  much  as 
possible  our  losses  from  the  shrapnel  fire  to  which  we 
were  periodically  subjected. 

On  our  third  and  last  journey,  after  about  eight  hours' 
work,  this  fire  became  much  heavier,  and  therefore  after 
dropping  our  wire  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  cover 
of  the  front-line  trench  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now,  it 
was  my  lot  to  be  with  three  other  men  whom  I  knew 
intimately,  and  who  were  all  of  different  yet  definite 
characters.  The  first,  the  Corporal  of  the  platoon,  was 
a  man  from  some  remote  village  in  Cornwall,  with  no 
other  wish  in  his  heart  than  to  return  safely  to  his  wife 
and  family — a  true  type  of  the  home-lover.  One  of  the 
privates  had  come  from  the  streets  of  London  and  was 
learning,  more  or  less,  for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  an 
ordered  life — a  type  of  the  wastrel  who  might  be  re- 
generated by  the  war.  The  other  was  the  son  of  a 
Staffordshire  clergyman,  a  young  man  of  ideals,  who  had 
his  father's  aspirations  and  had  studied  for  the  Church. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  us  four  men  ?  Why  should 
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the  fate  of  any  one  of  us  differ  from  the  fate  of  another  ? 
Would  some  seemingly  trivial  event  take  some  to  doom 
and  others  to  safety,  and  should  we  regard  the  deciding 
factor  as  "  luck  "  or  "  destiny  "? 

We  four,  having  completed  our  task,  turned  as  fast  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow  and  began  to  make 
our  way  back.  The  Ve*ry  lights  were  almost  continuously 
in  the  air,  and  the  confusion  which  they  caused  made  it 
extremely  likely  that  sooner  or  later  the  enemy  would 
discover  that  men  were  moving  about  in  No  Man's  Land, 
and  in  that  case  we  might  expect  heavy  fire.  Our  little 
group  gained  the  first  trench,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  it,  as  the  officer  there  did  not  want  the  line  filled 
with  odd  groups  of  men  making  their  way  back  to 
supports  down  a  maze  of  communication  trenches  which 
he  himself  was  using  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
rations.  We  therefore  continued  on  our  way  over  the 
top  towards  our  second  line  trench,  and  it  was  just  then 
that  the  enemy  opened  fire,  but  not  with  machine  guns. 
He  had  evidently  discovered  a  large  body  of  men  in  his 
immediate  locality,  and  reasoned  that  our  trenches  would 
therefore  be  congested,  so  he  expended  heavy  fire  on  our 
front  and  second  line  trenches  with  5.9*5 — which  are 
extremely  unpleasant. 

We  were  without  cover  and  hardly  knew  whether  we 
were  going  in  the  right  direction  or  not,  so  our  feelings 
can  easily  be  imagined.  Shells  were  falling  altogether 
too  close,  and  occasionally  \  splashed  with  mud 

from  violent  eruptions  of  the  ground.  Our  one  object 
now  was  to  gain  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible.  And,  at 
this  critical  moment  I  Ml  into  a  shell  hole.  That  would 
been  nothing  unusual  in  itself,  but  it  happened  to 
bring  about  another  event.  On  rising  I  found  that  my 
luminous  wrist-watch  had  been  torn  away,  and  for  strong 
sentimental  reasons  I  wished  to  recover  it. 

My  companion  'opped,  but  I  called  out  to  them 

to  go  on  as  I  was  only  looking  for  something  that  1  had 
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dropped  and  would  rejoin  them  in  a  minute.  There  was 
no  water  in  the  shell  hole,  which  had  only  recently  been 
made,  and  so  I  was  able  to  grope  about  in  the  bottom 
and  very  soon  I  had  the  missing  watch  in  my  hand.  I 
then  crawled  out  with  a  view  to  continuing  my  journey 
and  rejoining  my  three  companions.  They  were  about 
fifty  yards  ahead,  and  a  Ve"ry  light  enabled  me  to  detect 
the  outline  of  the  trench  we  were  seeking,  another  fifty 
yards  or  so  further  on.  I  began  to  run  in  order  to  catch 
the  three  men  up. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  shriek  of  a  shell  coming  from 
behind  me  and  it  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  am  no  hero, 
and  I  flung  myself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  shell 
seemed  to  pass  very  closely  over  me.  Then  I  heard  a 
violent  explosion  just  in  front.  I  looked  up,  and  in  a 
glare  of  flame  I  distinctly  saw  my  three  companions, 
their  bodies  standing  out  sharp  as  silhouettes.  Then 
darkness  and  no  more  ! 

Numbed,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  crawled 
on.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  three  men.  My  three 
comrades  had  vanished  for  ever.  They  might  never 
have  existed,  and  all  the  evidence  I  possess  to  this  day 
is  the  disc  that  I  picked  up  belonging  to  the  clergyman's 
son. 

Two  thoughts  kept  recurring  to  my  mind.  If  I  had 
not  fallen  into  the  shell  hole  and  stopped  to  find  my 
watch,  what  would  my  own  fate  have  been  ?  And  next, 
why  should  my  fate  have  been  different  from  the  fate  of 
three  other  men,  whose  lives  were  as  dear  to  them  as  my 
own,  and  who,  for  all  I  know,  might  have  made  as  much 
of  them  or  more. 

O.  Henry  wrote  fiction.  My  story  is  plain  fact.  How 
can  we  account  for  "  destiny  "  ? 

When  all  is  over  and  done  we  are  simply  left  with  the 
mystery  and  with  the  sense  of  the  inevitable — the  hope- 
lessness of  our  own  efforts  when  the  fatal  decree  has 
been  pronounced.  The  orientals  sum  it  up  in  the  word 
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"  Kismet  " — "  it  is  to  be."  Longfellow  has  cast  it  into 
rhyme  in  the  story  of  the  great  Persian  ruler  who  was 
told  by  a  prophet  that  he  would  be  slain  by  an  enemy 
on  a  certain  day.  To  escape  this  enemy  he  fled  a 
thousand  miles  away,  only  to  be  stabbed  as  he  entered 
his  supposed  place  of  refuge,  the  assassin  saying  "  I  was 
\\aiting  for  you  here."  Many  poets  have  taken  up  this 
theme,  and  in  the  religious  world  it  is  called  Predestina- 
tion. But  more  than  this  I  must  not  say.  My  own 
experience  has  simply  led  me  to  wonder,  more  and  more, 
whether  it  was  "  fated  "  that  those  three  companions  of 
mine,  no  matter  what  course  they  took,  should  not  escape, 
and  whether  it  was  likewise  "  fated  "  that  I  myself,  by  a 
seemingly  trivial  accident,  should  escape?  And  if  so, 
why  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 


THE    ICELANDIC  TALES  OF  MR  MAURICE 
HEWLETT. 

By  PETER  HAWORTH,  M.A. 

'TpHE  ancient  treasures  of  Icelandic  literature,  redis- 
covered for  English  readers  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Romantic  Revival,  are  among  the  world's  most 
valued  possessions;  and  in  the  last  decade,  since  1915 
to  be  precise,  a  selection  of  sagas  have  been  minted  afresh 
and  given  new  currency  by.  the  industry  and  genius  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  in  a  series  of  some  half-dozen 
novels.  From  the  time  of  its  revival  in  the  eighteenth 
century  this  old  literature  has  influenced  English  writers 
very  considerably,  having  taken  the  imagination  of  such 
different  men  as  Gray,  Carlyle  and  William  Morris,  not 
to  speak  of  more  academic,  though  perhaps  not  less 
discerning  admirers.  I  shall  begin  by  reviewing  as 
briefly  as  possible  those  aspects  of  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture which  attracted  the  three  authors  named,  in  their 
several  generations ;  a  process  which  should  give  us  some 
clue  to  the  secret  of  its  fascination.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  Mr.  Hewlett's  work, 
and  possibly,  to  understand  the  imaginative  and  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  ancient  sagas  for  the  twentieth 
century  reader. 

For  the  historian,  as  distinct  from  the  man  of  letters 
whether  poet,  novelist  or  critic,  the  people  of  Iceland  in 
their  island  fastness,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
glaciers  and  frozen  swamps,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  extremely  interesting  because  of  their  aloof- 
ness from  the  great  march  of  Roman  civilisation  and 
Christianity  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Peopled  by  refugees 
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from  Norway,  petty  chieftains  and  their  families  who 
preferred  a  life  of  toil  and  danger  in  this  dreadful  land 
of  fire  and  snow,  to  the  yoke  of  Kino  Harold  Fairhair, 
Iceland  in  the  tenth  century  represents  early  Germanic 
life  at  its  best.  The  settlers  were  the  flower  of  the 
Scandinavian  races  and  lived  together  under  conditions 
favourable  for  the  development  of  a  culture  essen- 
tially Germanic.  They  preserved  their  ancient  religion 
about  which  Carlyle  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
first  of  the  "  Lectures  on  Heroes,"  until  a  very  late  date, 
and  when  Christianity  was  thrust  upon  them  about  the 
year  1000  A.D.,  it  merely  amounted  to  a  veneering,  super- 
imposed upon  a  foundation  solidly  and  profoundly 
pagan.  Those  qualities  which  are  the  result  of  the  finer 
-  of  Paganism,  and  which  abide  for  ever  in  the 
heroic  poetry  of  the  dark  ages  and  the  great  works  of 
classical  antiquity,  find  noble  expression  in  the  literature 
of  this  remote  isle  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Carlyle  is  most 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Iceland  and  its  poets,  which 
was  one  after  his  own  heart  :  — 

In   that   strange   island    Iceland — burst-up,   the   geologists   say,   by 

fire  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  a  wild  land  of  barrenness  and  lava  ; 

swallowed  many  month*  of  every  year  in  black  tempests,  yt-t   with  a 

wild,  gleaming  beauty  in  suinm.  i  tinu- ;  towering  up  there^  stern  and 

grim,   in   the    North   Ocean ;    with   its   snow-jokuls,    roaring   geysers, 

sulphur-pools   and    horrid    volcanic   chasms,    like    the  waste   chaotic 

battlefield   of  frost  and   fire; — where  of   all   places  -we  least  looked 

for  literature  or  wi  lie  record  of  these   things  was 

ten  down.    On  the  seaboard  of  this  wild  land  is  a  rim  of  grassy 

where  cattle  can  subsist,  and  men  by  means  of  them  and  of 

what  the  sea  yields;  and  it  seems  they  wen-  j-'.-tir  men  t  !,.-<>,  men  who 

had  deep  thoughts  in  them,  and   uttered  mutually   tluir   thoughts. 

i  would  be  lost  had  Iceland  not  been  burst-up  from  the  sea,  not 

been  discovered  by  lunen  !    The  old  Norse  poets  were  many 

of  them  natives  of  Iceland. 

b«  of  tl:  orse  legend^    i         lea  is  in 

harmony  with  their  birthplace.     The  worship  of  courage, 
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disdain  of  petty  annoyances,  stoic  indifference  to  pain, 
wonderful  equanimity,  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  fear, 
and  extreme  tenacity  of  purpose — such  are  the  redeeming 
features  of  the  heathen  Teuton  which  appear  in  this 
literature.  In  the  surviving  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
there  are  odd  passages  displaying  the  same  sort  of 
qualities,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  very 
conspicuous  in  the  melancholy  context.  For  the  habitual 
mood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  is  one  of  melancholy ;  an 
over-serious  and  even  self-conscious  brooding.  Thus 
the  Wanderer,  a  man  who  has  been  robbed  by  a  cruel 
fate  of  his  gold-giver  and  noble  comrades,  voices  the 
heroic  principles  :  — 

In  very  sooth  I  know 

Excellent  is  it  in  man  that  his  breast  he  straightly  bind, 
Shut  fast  his  thinkings  in  silence,  whatever  he  have  in  his  mind. 

He  declares  he  must  "  bind  his  heart  in  fetters,"  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  he  gives  tongue  to  his  woes 
in  well  over  a  hundred  complaining  verses.  This 
mournfulness  invades  the  most  stirring  passages  in  the 
giant-and-dragon  tale  of  "  Beowulf,"  and  although  it 
has  been  put  down  to  Christian  influence  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  poem  extant  in  Old 
English  which  is  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  completely 
unsophisticated  and  free  from  morbid  introspection.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but,  setting  aside 
the  "  Battle  of  Maldon  "  song,  precisely  those  poems 
which  critics  agree  in  selecting  as  the  noblest  utterances 
of  the  Old  English  period  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
plaintive  character.  Take  the  song  of  the  Seafarer. 
This  is  anything  but  a  rousing  ditty  by  a  jolly  old  salt, 
as  the  opening  lines  will  show  :  — 

I  can  sing  of  myself  a  true  song  of  my  voyages  telling, 
How  oft  through  laborious  days,  through  the  wearisome  hours 
I  have  suffered ;  have  borne  tribulations ;  explored  in  my  ship 
'Mid  the  terrible  rolling  of  waves,  habitations  of  sorrow. 
Benumbed  by  the  cold,  oft  the  comfortless  night-watch  hath  held  me 
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At  the  prow  of  my  craft,  as  it  tossed  about  under  the  cliffs 
My  feet  were  imprisoned  with  frost,  were  fettered  with  ice-chains. 

hotly  were  wailing  the  querulous  sighs  round  my  heart ; 
And  hunger  within  me,  sea-wearied,  made  havoc  of  courage. 
This  he,  whose  lot  happily  chances  on  land  does  not  know ; 
Xor  how  I  on  the  ice-cold  sea  passed  the  winter  in  exile. 
In  wretchedness,  robbed  of  my  kinsmen,  with  icicles  hung. 

And  thus  the  bard  continues,  with  an  eye,  one  suspects, 
on  the  privy  purse  of  his  gold-giver,  making  out  an 
excellent  case  for  relief. 

Icelandic  literature  had  its  sombre  side,  also,  but  this 
savage  and  gruesome,  seldom  languishing.  It 
attracted  Gray,  the  poet  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  who  has  left  us  two  translations  of  a 
gloomy,  funereal  kind  which  he  calls  "  The  Fatal 
Sisters"  and  "The  Descent  of  Odin."  In  the  former 
the  weird  sisters,  choosers  of  the  slain,  are  depicted  at 
their  horrible  loom,  spelling  death  for  many  a  warrior  : 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow  ! 

("Tis  of  human  entrails  made) 
And  the  weights  that  play  below 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along ; 
Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and   strong. 

Odin's  visit  to  Xiflheimr,  the  Teutonic  hell,  is  the  subject 
of  the  other  poem,  and  neither  selection  gives  any  idea 
of  the  wide  range  and  many-sidedness  of  the  old  Norse 
literature  or  mythology.  Of  the  latter  Carlyle  was  the 
first  to  give  any  adequate  account  to  English  readers. 
It  appears  that  it  was  the  sensational  horror  that  appealed 
ray,  but  Carlyle  enjoyed  the  colossal  comedy  of  the 
old  mythology;  a  Hyper-Brobdina^ian  business,  as  he 
•  •alls  it,  in  hi.s  emphatic  stvlr  :  "  Not  graceful  light- 
ness," he  continues,  "  half-sport,  as  in  the  Greek 
Paganism ;  a  certain  homely  truthfulness  and  rustic 
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strength,  a  great  rude  sincerity,  discloses  itself  here.  It 
is  strange  after  our  beautiful  Apollo  statues  and  clear, 
smiling  mythuses,  to  come  down  upon  the  Norse  Gods 
'*  brewing  ale  "  to  hold  their  feast  with  Aegir,  the  Sea- 
Jotun ;  sending  out  Thor  to  get  the  cauldron  for  them  in 
the  Jotun  country ;  Thor  after  many  adventures,  clapping 
the  Pot  on  his  head  like  a  huge  hat,  and  walking  off  with 
it — quite  lost  in  it,  the  ears  of  the  Pot  reaching  down  to 
his  heels  !  A  kind  of  vacant  hugeness,  large  awkward 
gianthood,  characterises  the  Norse  system ;  enormous 
force,  as  yet  altogether  untutored,  stalking  helpless,  with 
large  uncertain  strides." 

Carlyle  went  to  Scandinavian  literature  for  literally 
thundering  big  examples  to  explain  his  message  about 
the  mysteries  and  eternities.  He  lays  stress  too  upon 
the  unaffected  wonder  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  at  the 
marvels  of  creation,  on  which  we  moderns,  as  he  phrases 
it,  clap  scientific  nomenclatures,  or  which  we  bottle  up 
in  Ley  den  jars  and  sell  over  counters.  Gray,  in  his 
limited  but  intense  fashion,  expressed  the  sombre  splen- 
dour of  Icelandic  legend.  He  reproduced  its  clear-cut 
phrases  and  bold  imagery  in  a  way  that  braced  up  his 
own  artificial  diction.  Carlyle  was  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  and  grotesque  imaginative  power,  coupled 
above  all  with  the  worship  of  courage  which  was  the 
corner-stone  of  his  own  creed.  Gray  was  interested  as 
a  dilettante  man  of  letters ;  Carlyle  as  a  teacher  and 
prophet : — 

Odin's  creed,  if  we  disentangle  the  real  kernel  of  it,  is  true 
to  this  hour.  A  man  shall  and  must  be  valiant;  he  must  march 
forward  and  quit  himself  like  a  man, — trusting  imperturbably  in  the 
appointment  and  choice  of  the  upper  Powers  :  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  fear  at  all.  Now  and  always,  the  completeness  of  his  victory 
over  Fear  will  determine  how  much  of  a  man  he  is. 

The  heroes  of  the  Icelandic  tales  are  of  this  kidney,  and 
although  of  high  degree  and  lineage  differ  from  modern 
heroes  of  fiction  chiefly  in  this  :  it  was  no  elaborate 
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etiquette,  splendour  of  dress  and  dwelling,  which  distin- 
guished them  from  other  men,  but  the  fact  that  they  did 

things  superbly  which  it  was  necessary  in  those 
days  for  all  men  to  do.  The  old  heroes  sailed  their  own 
ships,  and  in  cutting  their  corn  were  but  reaping  what 

own  hands  had  sown;  thus  in   the  glorious  saga 

ial,  the  lordly  Gunnar,  an  Icelandic  Achilles,  is 
surprised  by  his  enemies  while  at  work  harvesting  in  his 
field.  All  these  great  men  owe  their  authority  and 
influence  to  genuine  supremacy  in  the  things  that 
mattered  in  those  stirring  times.  The  hero  excelled  in 
battle,  loathed  cowardice,  had  most  staying  power,  was 
of  surpassing  strength  and  stature;  and  the  way  of  life 
of  the  best  families  in  Iceland  favoured  the  restriction 
of  these  pre-eminent  qualities  to  their  own  circle.  Car- 
9  admiration  for  strong  silent  men  knew  no  bounds 
and  he  found  much  matter  to  point  a  moral  and  heighten 

•vie  in  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  the  old  Norse 
literature. 

William  Morris  shared  Carlyle's  enthusiasm  for  a 
society  where  the  regard  for  physical  courage  and 
endurance  amounted  to  worship,  and  in  the  following 

from  the  "  Volsunga  Saga  "  eloquently  voices  the 
principle  that  courage  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
world,  is  the  central  pillar  supporting  the  whole  universal 
structure  :  — 

BRYXHILD  :   Know  thou  most  mighty  of  men,  that  the  norns*   shall 

order 

And  yet  without  thiiu-  helping  shall  no  whit  of  their  will  befall; 
And  the  might  of  the  norns  and  their  slumber  and  th-  ti.lt-  when 

the  world  runs  b  i 
And  the  way  of  the  sun  is  tangled,  it  is  wrought  of  the  dastard's 

lack, 
But  the  day  when  the  fair  earth  blossoms,  and  the  sun  is  bright 

above, 
Of  daring  deeds  it  is  fashioned  and  the  eager  hearts  of  love. 

•Ft** 
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In  the  simplicity  of  the  heathen  teles  there  was  also  a 
good  deal  that  aroused  the  soul  of  the  artist  in  him. 
The  spirit  of  adventure,  their  sheer  fascination  as  stories, 
held  him  spellbound.  There  are,  for  example,  more  first- 
rate  hand-fo-hand  fights,  thrilling  with  excitement,  in  the 
few  hundred  pages  of  the  "  Njala  "—the  greatest  of  the 
sagas,  than  in  any  other  book  I  have  read.  "  What  a 
glorious  outcome  of  the  worship  of  courage  these  stories 
are,"  wrote  Morris  after  re-reading  the  saga  of  Njal. 
There  are  moreover  more  records  of  wrongs  and  the 
avenging  of  them  in  this  than  in  any  narrative;  and  for  a 
swift-moving,  absorbing  plot,  the  vendetta  theme  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile.  One  calls  to  mind 
Dumas'  "Count  of  Monte  Cristo "  with  the  dreadful 
persecution  of  Edmund  Dantes  and  his  equally  terrible 
revenge;  the  punishment  of  milady  in  "  The  Three 
Musketeers  "  by  the  same  writer;  the  melodrama  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  from  the  early  days  of  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy  "  until  the  great  revenge  plays  of  John  Webster 
at  the  close.  In  all  these  we  have  a  hero  sweeping  on  to 
his  vengeance.  It  is  Shakespeare's  paradoxical  treat- 
ment of  the  motive  in  "  Hamlet  "  (a  play  of  Scandinavian 
origin),  where  the  avenger  is  provokingly  slow  to  action, 
that  makes  the  tragedy  strikingly  original.  The  very 
idea  of  revenge  suggests  a  rapid,  exciting  plot.  In  the 
best  of  Morris's  Icelandic  poems  the  revenge  interest, 
like  a  scarlet  thread,  holds  the  parts  together  and  enables 
him  to  keep  the  reader's  attention,  which  is  inclined  to 
flag  with  his  leisurely  and  comprehensive  way  of  telling 
one  all  about  things  in  general. 

The  Icelandic  system  of  government  also  pleased 
William  Morris  with  his  communistic  views,  but,  most  of 
all  perhaps,  he  loved  the  plain-dealing  and  virility  of  the 
old  Vikings.  To  women  too  he  gives  a  prominence,  an 
imaginative  treatment,  which  they  rarely  received  in  the 
ancient  Teutonic  literature,  although  in  their  laconic 
way,  the  minstrels  threw  out  hints  which  Morris  was 
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quick  to  seize  and  develop.  In  the  old  English  gnomic 
poetry,  which  embodies  the  wisdom  of  our  heathen 
ancestors  in  pregnant  sayings,  we  read  :  — 

If  a  woman  may  not  so  prosper  among  her  people  that  a  man 
purchase  her  with  golden  rings,  let  her  find  a  lover  by  secret  devices. 

Again,  we  have  the  saying  :— 

A  woman  shall  be  blithe  of  mood,  yet  a  keeper  of  secrets. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  convention  of  the  old  Germans 
to  treat  a  woman  as  a  scheming,  intriguing  creature,  a 
constant  source  of  mischief  and  strife.  Mr.  Chadwick, 
in  his  book  on  "  The  Heroic  Age,"  goes  farther,  saying 
that  it  is  something  more  than  a  literary  convention. 
He  writes  :  — 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  scholars  that  the  story  of  the 
abduction  of  Helen  is  of  mythical  origin  not  on  account  of  any 
intrinsic  improbability  contained  in  it,  but  because  it  is  founded  on  a 
motif  which  is  extremely  common  in  folk  tales.  .  .  .  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  evidence  of  history  we  are 
bound  to  recognise  that  the  personal  feelings  of  queens  and  princesses 
were  among  the  very  strongest  of  the  factors  by  which  the  politics 
of  the  heroic  age  were  governed.* 

It  is  of  course  a  natural  consequence  of  an  age  of 
personal  vengeance  and  blood  feud  when  strong  men 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  settled  a  dispute 
by  combat,  that  the  \\<-ak  should  have  recourse  to 
cunning.  Tin-  wronged  woman  therefore  uses  her  chief 
resource,  her  wit,  to  gain  her  ends.  Hence  we  have  such 
personages  in  Icelandic  story  as  Gudrun  and  Brynhild. 
William  Morris  devoted  much  of  his  skill  to  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  \\<>men  of  the  sagas,  who  had  no 
fruitful  interest  for  Gray  or  Carlyle.  He  set  himself  the 
of  thoroughly  understanding  their  love  all.ms. 

*  "  The  Heroic  Age,"  p.  337  f . 
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These  attracted  him  even  more  than  the  fighting,  and  his 
women-folk  are  conceived  on  the  same  magnificent  scale 
as  the  men,  except  of  course  that  they  use  guile  where  a 
man  wields  battle-axe  or  sword.  He  lingers  fondly  over 
the  character  of  the  heroine,  after  he  has  done  with  her 
story  in  "  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,"  told  in  "The  Earthly 
Paradise"  :- 

Yet  is  she  left  to  tell  of,  some  might  call, 

The  very  cause,  the  very  curse  of  all ; 

And  yet  not  I — for  after  Bodli's  death 

Too  dreadful  grew  the  dale,  my  story  saith, 

For  Gudrun  longer  at  her  house  to  dwell, 

Wherefore  with  Snorri,  lord  of  Holy  fell, 

Did  she  change  steads.     There  dwelt  she  a  long  space, 

And  true  it  is  that  in  her  noble  face 

Men  deemed  but  little  sign  of  woe  they  saw ; 

And  still  she  lived  on  long,  and  in  great  awe 

And  honour  was  she  held. 

Mr.  Hewlett  with  remarkable  imaginative  gifts  and 
considerable  scholarship  also  attempts  in  a  number  of 
novels  to  retell  some  of  the  sagas,  supplementing  their 
laconic  style  and  modifying  their  starkness.  His  aim  is 
to  rationalise  them  in  accordance  with  twentieth  century 
ideas,  assigning  reasonable  motives  to  the  characters,  and 
thus  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  modern  reader.  This 
ticklish  and  arduous  task  is  accomplished  on  the  whole 
with  great  success.  He  keeps  pretty  closely  to  pagan 
ideals,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  much  cooler,  less  given 
to  exaggeration,  than  Carlyle  and  William  Morris. 
Those  worthy  pioneers  were  occasionally  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  heroic  age  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
taken  in  now  and  then.  For  we  must  beware  of  accept- 
ing the  lofty  stoicism  of  the  old  Icelanders  always  at  its 
face  value.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  central  situation 
in  what  I  have  called  the  best  of  the  sagas,  the  "  Mjala." 
Njal,  a  wise  old  chieftain,  is  surrounded  by  avenging 
foes  in  his  timbered  hall,  and  they  pile  up  brushwood 
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all  round  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  old  man,  without 
making  any  bones  about  the  business,  simply  gets  into 
bed  and  there  he  awaits  his  doom.  His  son,  Skarphedinn, 
a  brave  affectionate  man  withal,  who  shares  the  same 
dreadful  fate  with  great  fortitude,  is  equally  unmoved  :  — 

He  saw  how  his  father  laid  him  down,  and  how  he  laid  himself  out. 
and  then  he  said  :  "  Our  father  ^oes  early  to  bed,  and  that  is  what 
was  to  be  looked  for,  for  he  is  a:i  old  man."* 

Later  on  we  are  told  how  Skarphedinn  met  the  same 
dreadful  end  : 

The  Finding  of  Skarphed  inn's  body 

The  roof  had  fallen  in  and  Skarphedinn  was  trapped  in  the  blazing 
hall,  shut  in  by  a  cross-beam  : — 

"  Then  they  sought  for  Skarphedinn,  and  the  men  of  the  household 
showed  them  to  the  spot  where  Flosi  and  his  men  heard  the  song  sung, 
and  there  the  roof  had  fallen  down  by  the  gable,  and  there  Hjalti  said 
they  should  IOOK.  Then  they  did  so,  and  found  Skarphedinn's  body 
there,  and  he  had  stood  hard  up  by  the  gable-wall,  and  his  legs  were 
burnt  off  him  right  up  to  the  knees,  but  all  the  rest  of  him  was  unburnt. 
He  had  bitten  through  his  under-lip,  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  not 
swollen,  nor  starting  out  of  his  head ;  he  had  driven  his  axe  into  the 
gable-wall  so  hard  that  it  had  gone  in  up  to  the  middle  of  the  blade, 
and  that  was  why  it  was  not  softened." 

Xjala,  Ch.  131. 

it  appears  to  me,  is  rather  overdone  ;  it  looks  like  the 
:  of  artifice  and  affectation  on  the  part  of  a  scald  who 
is  out  to  improve  the  occasion.  There  wasa  deal  of  cant- 
ing heroism,  one  may  be  sure,  in  those  days,  and  we  must 
not  be  too  ready  to  accept  lofty  sentiments  and  tales  of 
derring-do  always  as  genuine  coin.  The  calm  and  clear- 
Sighted  intellectual  character  of  H»-\\lru's  prefaces  or 
epilogues,  in  strong  rontr.ist  to  the  glowing  imaginative 
work  in  his  stories,  probably  owes  something  to  a  study 
of  Professor  W.  P.  Ker's  "  Epic  and  Romano-."  Now 
this  combination  of  scholarship  witli  rare  imaginative 

'     The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,"  ch.  128,  translated  by  Sir  G.  W.  DasenU 
D 
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power  makes  Mr.  Hewlett's  version  of  the  sagas  wholly 
delightful.  Carlyle,  writing  in  his  boisterous  fashion, 
is  inclined  to  be  too  enthusiastic,  and  William  Morris  is 
led  into  exaggeration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  in 
reading  Hewlett,  that  a  number  of  people,  mainly  poets, 
have  walked  out  of  his  other  novels  and  are  masquerading 
here  in  the  winged  helm  and  byrnie,  and  the  checkered 
cloak  of  the  Vikings.  Take  Cormac,  for  instance,  the 
preposterous  hero  of  the  first  of  the  tales.  He  is  quite 
an  anachronism.  Says  our  author,  describing  this  quaint 
young  man  :— 

Another  day  he  told  his  sweetheart  that  she  was  too  beautiful 
to  be  the  wife  of  one  man.  No  plain-minded  man,  he  said, 
would  ever  marry  her,  because  he  would  know  that  he  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  right  to  engross  so  rare  a  thing.  When  she  frowned 
and  bent  her  blue  eyes  upon  him,  and  presently  asked  him,  "  Why, 
what  would  you  have  done  with  me  ?"  he  said  that  his  own  opinion 
was  that  she  ought  to  be  the  wife  of  everybody. 

This  is  of  course  the  Fool  Errant  turned  Icelander  for 
the  nonce.  Indeed,  in  the  several  tales,  we  meet  other 
old  favourites,  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,  the  wooer  of  the 
Stooping  Lady,  and  more  of  that  ilk. 

As  his  friends  would  expect,  Mr.  Hewlett  studiously 
avoids  the  convivial  and  comical  moods  not  uncommon 
in  the  sagas.  He  isolates  and  analyses  his  individual 
characters,  brooding  at  times  or  deeply  moved,  and 
introduces  romantic  love  with  a  grande  passion  quite 
foreign  to  the  Norse  tradition.  This,  however,  one  would 
unwillingly  let  go,  for  it  is  conceived  in  the  grand 
heroic  manner,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  noble 
deeds  which  are  retold  without  detracting  a  whit  from 
their  impressiveness.  In  reality,  marriage  was  in  those 
days,  very  much  an  affair  of  purchase  or  barter,*  and  when 
Hewlett  in  his  intimate  way  enlarges  upon  passion,  he  is 

*  "  With  beakers  and  armlets  shall  the  king  buy  his  queen." 

Exeter  Book  :  Gnomic  Verses,  1.  82  f. 
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strictly  speaking  untrue  to  the  reticent  character  of  the 
Norseman.  His  lovers  are  too  self-conscious,  too 
emotional,  in  a  word,  too  romantic  for  that  simple,  laconic 
age. 

Having  made  this  qualification,  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  language,  restrained  yet  impassioned, 
rising  to  great  heights  of  imagination  and  emotion 
\\  iihout  rhetoric  or  diffuseness.  In  this  important  respect, 
lett  is  more  faithful  to  his  original  than  William 
Morris.  His  medium  is  a  plain,  studied,  precise  prose, 
vvith  several  advantages  over  Morris's  facile  numbers. 
There  is  an  aptness  and  directness  about  the  similes  and 
imagery  that  delightfully  suits  the  tale.  Consider,  for 
example,  this  description  of  a  stranded  whale  :  — 

When  the  whale  came  ashore  at  Watersness,  Thorgils  heard  of  it 
first  He  went  down  to  look  at  it,  and  found  it  was  upon  his  land. 
It  lay  there,  a  mountain  of  distress  and  the  flies  about  it  were  as 
thick  as  a  snow-storm. 

The  theme  is  enhanced  by  a  sensuousness  of  style,  and 
a  careful  preference  for  concrete  ideas,  as  illustrated  for 
instance  in  the  talk  of  Cormac  with  his  blind  mother  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  "  Lover's  Talc." 

We  cannot  help  but  admire,  too,  Hewlett's  skill  in 
adapting  two  or  three  fragmentary  sagas  to  make  an 
artistic,  organic  whole,  with  beginning,  middle  and  end. 
In  their  harmony  and  symmetry  I  must  confess  that  these 
modern  versions  have  for  me  greater  charm  than  a  literal 
translation  of  the  original  sagas.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
Icelandic  audience  with  their  inside  knowledge  about  the 
characters  and  familiarity  with  the  country  were  able  to 
supplement  and  amplify  the  saga  narrative  of  h- 
deeds  by  drawing  upon  tlii-ir  own  experience.  The 
scald's  tale  was  calculated  to  awaken  stirring  associations 
and  moving  memories  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  The 
modern  reader,  however,  is  estranged  by  his  modern 
prejudices.  Here  Mr.  Hewlett  comes  to  the  rescue.  He 
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clothes  the  gaunt  figures  of  the  sagas  with  just  enough 
picturesque  raiment  to  make  them  less  ghostly;  he 
recounts  the  old  stories  giving  them  present-day 
emotional  and  psychological  values,  and  making  them 
forceful  and  arresting,  where  the  original  was  cold  and 
unconvincing.  All  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  some 
distortion  of  the  original,  but  the  result,  I  fancy,  justifies 
his  poetic  license.  Those  shafts  of  the  tenth  century 
scald  which  would  not  otherwise  penetrate  the  breast 
of  the  modern  reader,  Mr.  Hewlett  forges  anew,  giving 
them  a  temper  and  point  they  could  not  have  possessed. 
He  transforms  their  character  somewhat,  making  them 
his  own,  but  in  so  doing  he  has  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  modern  novels.  For  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing 
a  novelist  may  fashion  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Mr.  Hewlett  by  dint 
of  contrast,  read  "The  World's  Desire,"  by  Haggard 
and  Lang — a  romance  about  the  later  wanderings  of 
Odysseus,  which  turns  the  mighty  adventure  into  an 
elderly  flirt.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  however,  makes  his 
experiment  with  his  wonted  refinement,  his  delicacy  of 
expression  and  graceful  fancy  which  give  him  a  special 
place,  and  a  very  distinguished  one,  in  contemporary 
English  literature. 


THE  UNHAPPY  PICKLE  OF  LUCIAN  OF 
BERYTUS. 

By  NORMAN  ANGLIN. 

X  a  spring  day  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty  a  certain  merchantman  from  Manchester 
steamed  hard-by  the  Drunken  Beacon  and,  passing  up 
the  outer  harbour  of  Alexandria,  entered  that  older  inner 
water  which  the  Ancients  called  '  Eunostus  ' — Harbour 
of  the  Happy  Return.  Before  a  part  of  the  town  built 
upon  debris  of  the  ancient  citv  thrown  into  the  sea,  this 
Manchester  vessel  tied  up  to  a  modern  wall  and  the 
quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  reaching  for  his  pipe  which 
he  had  placed  on  the  rack  above  his  head,  made  his  way 
out  of  the  wheel-house,  down  two  ladders  and  across  the 
well-deck  to  the  foc'sle.  But  he  filled  his  pipe  with 
scarce  a  glance  at  the  house-roofs  to  be  seen  over  the 
dock  wall  across  the  basin,  for  he  was  an  old  man  and 
had  little  interest  now  in  foreign  ports;  his  name  was 
Ebenezer  Sinder;  he  had  a  wife  and  married  daughters 
living  in  Cross  Lane,  Salford. 

If  ever  he  did  go  ashore  it  was  only  on  the  eve  of  his 
ship's  putting  to  sea.  It  was  his  habit  in  port  to  spend 
the  dog-watches  washing  clothes  alongside  the  pump  on 
the  after  well-deck,  regardless  of  the  younger  men  who, 
as  they  left  the  ship  for  a  m^ht  on  the  beach,  never  failed 
to  shout  to  him  as  they  crossed  the  gangway,  "  You'll 
never  live  to  spend  it,  Sneezer!  " 

But  when  he  had  hun^  the  washing  up  to  dry  he 
would  climb  to  the  poop  and  \\alk  there,  a  short  Hay  pipe 
between  his  blackened  teeth,  his  blue  eyes  fixed — when 
this  was  possible — on  the  streets  and  houses  he  might 
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be  visiting  on  that  one  night's  shore-leave  he  allowed 
himself.  Yet,  when  his  ship  tied  up  to  the  wall  opposite 
No.  6  Gate  at  Alexandria,  there  was  little  food  for 
pleasant  anticipation  and  he  could  not  cry  with  Middle- 
ton's  Roderigo  of  '  The  Spanish  Gipsy  '- 

"  I  ask  no  more.     I  ha'  seen  a  thing  has  bewitched  me ;  a  delicate 
body,  but  this  is  the  waist ;  foot  and  leg  tempting  .  ..." 

for  the  street  was  only  visible  through  the  gate  itself, 
moreover  trams  were  continually  passing,  and  even  when 
no  tram  had  stopped  outside  the  Gate  Ebenezer  could 
but  see  a  native  cafe",  robed  figures  sitting  outside 
smoking  nargileh — dark  squat  blurs  vaguely  silhouetted 
against  the  lights  within.  He  had  been  in  Alexandria 
before,  he  knew  these  fellows  as  great  rascals,  he  could 
not  say  with  that  same  Roderigo — 

"  Your  strange  habits 
Invite  me  with  desire  to  understand 
Both  what  you  are  and  whence,  because  no  country — 
And  I  have  measured   some — shows  me  your  like." 

He  remembered,  moreover,  that  next  door  to  this  caf£ 
was  a  wine-shop  kept  by  a  Greek  where  he  could  buy 
rum  and  zibib  at  half-a-piastre  a  glass,  but  since  he 
could  not  see  the  doors  of  the  wine-shop  he  gave  up 
pacing  the  length  of  the  poop  and  took  to  leaning  on  the 
rail  by  the  ensign-staff ;  and  there  he  would  remain, 
smoking  and  watching  the  white-sailed  feluccas  as  they 
glided  beneath  him,  passing  between  the  little  pier  by 
No.  6  Gate  and  the  steamers  lying  at  buoys  in  the 
harbour.  But  Ebenezer  did  not  know  that  once  this 
harbour  had  been  called  '  Eunostus,'  that  when  the 
Romans  came  to  Egypt  their  mariners  had  erected  little 
shrines  in  the  houses  by  the  waterside  to  Domiduca,  the 
goddess  who  watches  over  the  safe  home-coming,  the 
happy  return ;  he  only  knew  that  it  was  pleasant  to  await 
the  approach  of  dusk  over  the  harbour,  the  appearance 
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of   red   and  green  lights  on   the  dock   walls  and   little 
lanterns  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  passing  feluccas.     He 
ignorant  alike  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  neither  had 
he  heard  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Ebenezer's  Trade  Union 
should  have  instructed  him  otherwise.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Seaman's  and  Fireman's  Union,  so  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Ebenezer  had  signed  on  aboard  a  vessel 
bound  for  Egypt,  would  have  done  well  had  he  delegated 
some  official  to  draw  the  old  sailor  into  the  vault  of  the 
'  Salisbury,'  one  who,  having  after  the  manner  of  the 
learned  received  his  fee,  should  have  spoken  in  this 
manner  :  'Able  Seaman  Sinder,  you  must  know  that  in 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  B.C.  Ptolemy  Soter  became 
Governor  and  afterwards  King  of  Egypt ;  he  founded 
the  famous  Museum  which,  although  its  utility  has  been 
called  into  question  by  Mommsen,  attracted  many  learned 
men  to  Alexandria — Aristotelians,  Stoics,  Platonists — 
who  discoursed  to  pupils  also  come  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  Ancient  World  .  .  .  for  eight  hundred  years, 
until  the  Emperor  Justinian  closed  the  last  of  the  Heathen 
Schools.  A  great  city  Sinder  and  yet,  curiously,  whether 
under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Emperors  of  the  Western,  or 
the  Emperors  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  always  harbouring 
fantastic  beliefs  and  customs  conceived  originally  by  the 
Dtians  who  had  formerly  ruled  the  land.  Would 
you  believe  me  were  I  to  tell  you  that  they  pickled  their 
dead  ?  Truly,  oh  my  pupil  ....  and  now,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  our  Union,  I  will  partake  of  another 
pint  .  .  .  yes,  there  is  no  word  of  a  lie  in  what  I  tell 
you,  even  as  late  as  Roman  times  did  the  citizens  of 
Alexandria  pickle  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  first  how- 
ever removing  the  heart  and  entrails  which  they  placed 
•iled  jars;  yet,  lest  any  accident  should  happen  to 
those  jav  is  their  habit  to  provide  the  body  with 

another  heart  so  that  it  should  not  be  incomplete  on  the 
motion.     A  stone  heart,  Sinder,  sculptured 
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to  represent  the  Scarabeus,  the  Sacred  Beetle;  you  think 
that  funny,  eh  ?  Well,  I  have  told  you  they  were  fan- 
tastic, unique  .  .  .  you  do  not  know  what  that  means 
perhaps?  It  means  that  they  brewed  beer  from  wheat.' 

Had  the  Seaman's  and  Fireman's  Union  thus  provided 
that  the  eyes  of  Able  Seaman  Sinder  should  be  opened 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  port  he  was  to  visit  once 
more,  the  old  quartermaster  would  not  have  passed  his 
evenings  leaning  on  the  after-rail,  idly  waiting  for  the 
wan  gleam  of  little  lanterns  in  passing  feluccas.  Bravely 
he  would  have  paced  the  poop  of  his  ship,  eyes  eager  for 
the  line  of  roofs  extending  to  right  and  left  behind  the 
sheds  on  either  side  of  No.  6  Gate,  reflecting  that  behind 
those  houses  once  lay  the  Hepstadium  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
that  wonderful  causeway  which  connected  the  Island  of 
Pharos  with  the  City.  The  two  brick  chimneys  of  the 
Khedivial  Mail  Company's  Works  would  have  reminded 
him  of  obelisks ;  he  would  have  told  himself  that  those 
schooners,  lying  in  the  same  basin  as  his  own  ship,  had 
brought  pomegranates  to  Alexandria  just  as  in  the  old 
time  they  had  been  brought  thither  for  the  table  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

But  the  great  Trade  Unions  have  not  yet  realized  their 
responsibilities,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that,  on  the  eve 
of  his  ship's  sailing  for  Beyrut,  Ebenezer  Sinder  should 
not  be  drawn  to  the  little  wine-shop  on  which,  evening 
after  evening,  he  had  turned  his  back.  He  did  indeed 
pass  out  of  No.  6  Gate  but,  in  the  very  same  absent  frame 
of  mind  that  had  moved  him  to  gaze  away  from  the  town, 
he  wandered  down  the  street  to  the  right,  so  that  in  a 
little  while  he  found  himself  in  a  quarter  of  the  town 
which  he  had  not  visited  on  any  former  call,  a  quarter 
where  many  houses  were  of  mellowed  brick,  with  shut- 
ters, flat  gables  and  steep  roofs.  He  did  not  know  that 
these  houses  had  been  built  by  French  architects  in  the 
'fifties  of  the  last  century ;  had  he  known  he  might  not 
have  been  interested  and  yet,  surely,  he  would  not  have 
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decided  to  pass  the  night  in  a  certain  little  Italian  eating- 
house  which  he  chanced  to  light  upon,  had  anyone  told 
him  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis, 
'  where,'  wrote  Strabo,  *  there  are  many  gardens,  tombs, 
and  establishments  for  embalming  bodies.' 

In  happy  ignorance  Sinder  A.B.  supped  and  retired 
for  the  night  as  is  befitting  to  a  man  who  has  a  wife  in 
Cross  Lane,  Sal  ford.  Xow  he  had  been  asleep  for  some 
hours  and  was  snoring  lustily  when  there  diffidently 
approached  his  bed  the  ghost  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  wore  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  citizen,  long,  broad  and 
flowing,  which  draped  him  completely  from  neck  to  foot. 
It  is  affirmed  frequently  that  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Worlds  are  grievously  out  of  touch  and  that  such  a  state 
of  misunderstanding  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the 
Modern  World,  yet  surely,  it  is  equally  unfortunate 
whether  the  Ancient  \Yorld  fails  to  be  up-to-date  or  the 
Modern  World  fails  to  be  out-of-date,  equally  unfortu- 
nate that  this  Roman  did  not  trouble  to  assure  himself 
he  had  entered  into  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping  sailor,  and 
that  Ebenezer  Sinder  was  not  trained  in  the  remembering 
and  interpreting  of  dreams;  for  the  Ancient  said  to  the 
Modern  :  '  I  beg  you,  if  I  may  without  offence,  listen  to 
me!  I  am  Lucian  and  Fate  allowed  me  to  come  to 
Alexandria  from  my  native  Berytus  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus,  while  1  was  but  yet 
a  youth.  A  thrice-happy  youth  was  mine,  for  I  was 
priveleged  to  be  a  student  at  the  lectures  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Then  in  their  o  trs  passed,  I 
enjoyed  many  valuable  and  ancient  books;  but  when 

ame  to  lighten  m     head  and  I  began  to  tell, 

in  old  m  hion,  of  the  days  gone  by  I  conceived  a 

that   it   would  be  pleasant,  while  my  soul 

juvenatrd  h\    Thoi   the  Lord  of  Hermopolis, 
to  lie  nrar  to  my  old  -or,  even  Mephaestion.     The 

Gods  of  Egypt  dealt  kimlh  with  me  in  this,  for  I  \\as 
able  to  purchase  a  i  djoininn  the  Gram- 
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marian's  and  in  my  last  years  derive  great  contentment 
from  the  thought  that,  after  death,  I  should  be  wisely 
entertained  and  find  solace  in  the  noble  discourse  of  my 
former  master.  But  when  at  last  I  found  my  new  shape, 
and  my  ghost  met  the  ghost  of  Hephaestion,  it  was  not 
with  a  discourse  on  metre  and  poetry  that  he  delighted 
me,  but  with  interminable  reminiscences  of  the  amours 
which,  I  did  then  to  my  amazement  discover,  had  been 
his  secret  folly  in  life.  I  do  not  know  what  advantage 
he  reaps  from  still  dressing  the  soft  hair,  from  shifting 
continually  the  memory  of  golden  tresses;  but  for  close 
on  seventeen  centuries  has  he  wearied  me  with  tedious 
reiteration  of  the  long  kisses  and  all  the  stealthy  com- 
merce in  which,  while  yet  there  was  blood  for  quickened 
breath  and  a  struggling  tongue,  he  delighted  when 
evening  had  fallen  on  the  city  and  the  halls  of  the 
Museum  were  closed.  Eternity  has  become  tedious  to 
me,  for  at  no  time  can  I  inspire  my  companion  to  dis- 
course on  worthier  matters — questions  of  syntax,  or  a 
comparison  of  Attic  Greek  with  the  words  of  our  great 
Callimachus.  I  am  baffled  by  Eternity,  my  lot  is  truly 
abhorrent,  my  old  Professor  has  an  imperishable 
memory.  Be  gentle  with  me,  O  Britannic  Mariner,  and 
my  soul  will  ever  be  thy  loyal  slave.  Now  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me  by  the  Gods  that  ere  long  your  ship  will 
sail  across  the  Mediterranean  wave,  even  to  Berytus  the 
city  of  my  birth ;  and  I  beseech  you  that  you  do  me  this 
service,  take  the  Sacred  Scarab  of  my  Heart  and  bury  it 
in  my  native  place — so  only  shall  I  be  able  to  rest  peace- 
fully and  pass  the  untold  centuries  with  profitable 
thoughts.  Do  me  this  great  favour  and  I  will  ensure 
your  ship  the  sweet  winds  of  Zephyr,  so  that  her  oar- 
blades  will  dip  in  the  sea  as  in  a  limpid  lake ;  but  do  not 
reject  my  petition  lest  Nemesis,  who  is  an  imperious 
goddess,  demand  penalties  from  you  also.' 

Then  the  speaker  leaned  forward  and  placed  a  small 
object  on  the  pillow  beside  Ebenezer's  head — a  scarab, 
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some  four  inches  long  and  of  green  serpentine.  But  the 
sailor's  lusty  snoring  was  in  nowise  affected,  neither  did 
he  so  much  as  twitch  an  eyebrow  when,  gathering  his 
toga  about  him,  Lucian  of  Berytus  gravely  departed, 
seemingly  confident  that  in  a  little  while  his  spirit  would 
be  wandering  on  that  pleasant  shore  which  is  shadowed 
by  the  fragrant  mountains  of  Libanus.  But  when  he 
had  disappeared,  another  figure  approached  the  bed-- 
that of  a  very  old  man  whose  hair  was  like  froth  about 
his  bowed  head,  yet  his  eyes  were  luminous  and  twinkled 
merrily  as  he  addressed  the  sleeper  :  '  Good  Master,  1 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  Hephaestion,  for  beside 
your  towsled  head  I  perceive  the  Heart  of  my  good 
friend,  young  Lucian.  Worthy  Mariner !  do  not  steal 
the  heart  of  a  friend  ;  that  would  be  an  uncharitable 
act,  having  neither  wisdom  nor  propriety  for  we  are 
inseparable,  twins  and  very  partners  in  death.  Indeed 
what,  in  the  labour  of  travel  down  the  dark  road  whence 
no  man  returns,  is  more  blessed  than  the  company  of  an 
incomparable  listener?  In  the  schools  aforetime  he 
the  most  attentive  of  my  pupils,  and  when  in  death  he 
elected  to  journey  with  me,  I  made  him  welcome  with 
outstretched  hands  and  an  understanding  tongue. 
Surely  stranger — who  by  your  blackened  teeth  I  per- 
ceive must  have  travelled  in  many  lands — you  a; 
that  an  audience  is  essential  to  a  Grammarian?  Not'- 
therefore,  I  place  the  Sacred  Scarab  of  my  own  i 
beside  that  of  my  friend;  if  he  must  go  to  Rervius,  there 
must  I  journey  also. 

Hephaestion  had  scarcely  placed  a  second  scarab — of 
bin.  lapis-lazuli  and  some  three  and  a  half  inches  long- 
on  the  pillow,  when  a  sudden  hammering  \\as  heard  at 
the  door  and  a  voice  shoutin-  'Six  o'clock!  Six 
o'clock  ! 

Sinder  A.B.,  waking  and  turning  his  head  suddenly, 
bumped  an  eyel>-  som»-  hard  object,  whereat 

he  swore  loudly.     Then  did  he  sit  up  and  regard  with 
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great  amazement  what  appeared  to  be  two  polished 
stones,  one  green  and  one  blue ;  but  he  climbed  out  of 
bed  and  took  the  cup  of  rum  and  coffee  which  the  Italian 
proprietor  had  brought  to  his  door  in  accordance  with 
orders  given  overnight. 

As  Sinder  proceeded  to  dress,  every  now  and  again  he 
cocked  a  curious  eye  at  those  two  queer  objects  which  he 
had  found  on  his  pillow,  reflecting  that  he  did  not 
remember  having  had  much  drink  the  previous  night, 
that  however  it  would  be  better  not  to  assure  himself  on 
this  point  by  asking  the  Italian,  for  it  was  obvious  by 
the  amount  of  money  still  in  his  pocket  that  anything 
exceptional  which  he  might  have  taken  had  not  been 
paid  for.  Being  a  sailor  he  collected  odd  things,  calling 
them  curios,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  that  he  had 
taken  these  two  stones  from  some  rascally  Gippo  who 
had  probably  offered  them  for  as  much  as  sixpence 
apiece ;  so  he  returned  to  his  ship  with  a  scarab  thrust 
into  each  side  pocket,  and  so  soon  as  he  was  aboard 
stowed  them  in  the  bottom  of  that  bag  in  which  he  kept 
his  spare  gear. 

When,  after  some  months'  absence  her  husband 
returned  to  Cross  Lane,  Mrs.  Sinder  was  surprised  at 
being  presented  with  two  stone  beetles — one  green  and 
one  blue.  She  placed  them,  however,  on  the  parlour 
mantelpiece  among  the  family  portraits  and  some  white 
spikey  shells  her  husband  had  brought  home  from  a 
previous  voyage. 

Little  does  she  know  that  nightly,  so  soon  as  the  house 
is  quiet,  Lucian  of  Berytus,  gathering  his  toga  about 
him,  settles  resignedly  on  her  own  red-plush  sofa;  \\hile 
Hephaestion  the  Grammarian  takes  up  a  commanding 
position,  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece  on  which  are 
the  photographs  of  her  married  daughters,  and  there  fall 
from  his  lips  strange,  forgotten  names — Berenice,  Cocce, 
Thais ! 

Each  name  suggests  to  him  a  train  of  memories,  of 
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silver  goblets  embossed  with  the  figures  of  leaping  goats, 
of  glasses  whose  very  shape  had  made  the  blood  burn 
more  fiercely  in  his  veins.  On  such  a  night  was  drunk 
a  wine  brought  from  the  Alban  Hills,  nine  years  in  the 
cask ;  a  lobster  garnished  with  asparagus,  a  flamingo 
from  the  lake  of  Tan  is  dressed  in  its  own  crimson 
feathers,  a  Gaetulian  gazelle  roast  whole,  beccaficoes  in 
honey — such  was  the  feast !  Berenice  herself,  reclining 
daintily,  draped  in  a  robe  from  Cos,  sipped  her  wine 
from  a  cup  crusted  with  amber,  and  the  fragrant  unguents 
which  the  guests  snuffed  languidly  Hephaestion  himself 
had  purchased  from  a  stall  before  the  Caesarium.  In 
truth,  that  night,  the  little  red  flowers  in  the  pavement 
of  pale  Lydian  marble  had  shone  bravely  through  the 
spilt  wine  .... 

So,  until  the  dawn  awakes  behind  the  gasworks  and 
creeps  over  Salford,  the  tireless  chattering  of  Hephaestion 
and  the  ghostly  yawning  of  Lucian  fill  the  Sinder's 
parlour;  save  when,  for  a  few  nights  every  three  months 
or  so,  from  the  room  above  there  echoes  a  prolonged  and 
lusty  snoring,  for  Ebenezer  Sinder  has  returned  once 
more  from  foreign  lands. 

The  cold  daylight  fills  the  room,  and  on  the  mantel- 
piece there  gleam  wanly  those  two  polished  stones,  one 
green  and  one  blue. 


A  MASTER  MUSICIAN  :  FRANZ  PETER 
SCHUBERT. 

By  THOMAS  DERBY. 

pROBABLY  no  period  in  the  world's  history  yielded 
so  bountiful  a  musical  harvest  as  that  which 
embraced  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  igth  century.  Glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  German  and  Austrian  com- 
posers— to  mention  no  other  nationality — who  gave  of 
their  best  to  that  glorious  ingathering,  as  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  realize 
how  great  is  our  musical  debt  to  that  incomparable 
century  (the  Augustan  age  of  music)  and  to  the  master 
musicians  who  wrought  in  it. 

Destined  to  take  rank  amongst  the  masters  in  these 
spacious  times,  Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  3ist  January  1797. 

His  father — also  named  Franz — came  of  Moravian 
stock,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  for,  at  the  time  when 
the  subject  of  our  paper  was  born,  we  find  him  installed 
as  Headmaster  of  a  school  in  the  Lichtenthal  district  of 
Vienna,  a  position  which  he  held  for  31  years.  This 
fact  seems  to  point  to  fairly  easy  circumstances — a  home 
of  plenty — but,  alas  !  what  might  have  proved  abundance 
for  an  ordinary  household,  resulted  in  perpetual  "  short 
commons  "in  the  crowded  homestead  of  the  Schuberts; 
for,  when  the  little  flock  was  completed,  the  future  genius 
had  in  all  no  fewer  than  18  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  large  family,  and  one  in  which  the  scheme  of  living 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  based  upon  the  lines  of 
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strict  economy  in  matters  material.  Of  one  thing  only 
could  they  afford  to  be  prodigal — Love — for,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  we  find  them  bound  together  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  mutual  affection. 

Though  the  head  of  this  household  was  by  no  means 
a  genius,  he  appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  school- 
master, but  also,  what  many  schoolmasters  (at  least  in 
the  old,  old,  days — for  we  must  not  speak  of  these 
intellectual  times))  were  not,  a  student :  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  and 
to  his  guidance  that  young  Franz's  early  years  were 
spent  amidst  cultured  people  whose  influence  would  tend 
to  the  right  development  of  his  latent  power. 

Many  musical  geniuses  have  given  evidence  of  their 
gift  at  an  earlier  age  than  Schubert.  Mozart,  an  infant 
of  four  years,  after  his  first  lesson  of  half  an  hour  on  the 
harpsichord,  was  able  to  play  a  minuet  with  ease,  and 
quite  correctly.  And,  at  five  years  old,  he  composed  a 
concerto  for  the  harpsichord  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  art,  which  was  so  difficult,  that  only  a 
really  practised  performer  could  play  it. 

thing  so  extremely  abnormal  as  this  is  recorded  of 
Schubert,  but,  all  the  same,  very  early  in  life  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  an  acute  ear  for  music  and 
of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony  and  of 
the  science  of  musical  composition. 

"  Whenever  I  want  to  teach  him  anything  new,  I  find  he  knows  it 
already.  The  result  has  been  I  have  not  given  him  any  real 
instruction,  but  have  only  looked  on  him  with  astonishment  and 
silence,"  aaid  one  of  his  teachers.  "  The  lad  has  harmony  at  his 
fingers'  ends,"  said  anoth.  r 

Though  there  was  nothing  in  his  character  that  could 
be  called  conceit,  yet  he  was  self-reliant :  with  the  confi- 
dence of  one  \\  ho  knew  his  own  powers  and  was  prepared 
to  rely  upon  them.  So  before  he  entered  his  teens  we 
find  him  informing  his  eldest  brother,  Ignaz,  one  of  his 
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teachers,  that  he  did  not  require  further  instruction  from 
him,  and  that  for  the  future  he  would  make  his  own  way  : 

"  And,"  confessed  this  teacher,  "  in  truth  his  progress  in  a  short 
period  was  so  great  that  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  in  him  a 
master  who  had  completely  distanced  and  outstripped  me,  and  whom 
I  despaired  of  overtaking." 

Like  the  goddess  Minerva,  who  sprang  into  being  fully 
armed  cap  a  pie  from  the  head  of  her  father  Jove, 
Schubert  seems  to  have  come  into  the  world  with  music 
not  only  in  his  soul,  but  at  his  fingers  ends.  So  com- 
plete was  his  facility  in  composition  that  men  well 
qualified  to  judge  were  inclined  to  regard  him  as  just  a 
little  bit  uncanny,  and  it  was  suggested  that  his  compo- 
sition came  to  him  by  a  kind  of  clairvoyance  :  that  he 
was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  an  original  composer  but 
a  medium,  who  simply  echoed  the  sweet  whisperings 
which  the  very  spirit  of  music  brought  to  him  from  the 
unseen  realms  of  harmony. 

Such  was  the  boy  Schubert. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  1797,  the  Continent  of  Europe 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and,  during  his  first  term  at  school,  a  boy 
of  12,  whilst  he  was  thumping  the  school  piano  Napoleon 
was  for  the  second  time  hammering  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  a  fact  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Schubert's  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  in  stirring 
times  when  music  was  generally  at  a  discount. 

Unlike  Mozart,  who  was  even  as  a  child  equally 
distinguished  both  as  composer  and  performer,  Schubert 
never  attained  to  distinction  as  an  executant;  and  yet 
his  first  public  appearance  was  made  as  a  singer  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  in  the  parish  church  of  Lichtenthal, 
when  his  fresh  young  voice  and  his  style  of  singing  were 
favourably  noticed. 

SoHhe  time  drew  near  when  his  future  profession  had 
to  be  thought  of ;  and,  the  bent  of  his  mind  together  with 
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his  natural  gifts  being  very  apparent,  he  was  put  under 
examination  for  admission  on  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Convict  School — a  popular  kind  of  educational  estab- 
lishment in  Germany,  generally  connected  in  some 
with  the  Convent  system.  So  satisfactorily  did  he  come 
through  the  entrance  examination — singing  the  test 
-  very  cleverly  that  In-  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
free  education,  and,  the  anything  but  free  feeding,  of  the 
Convict  School,  which,  as  \ve  gather  from  the  following 
pathetic  letter  written  November  24,  1812,  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  was  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  Austrian 
Dotheboys  Hall,  where  the  unfortunate  little  pupils  were 
taken  in  and  done  for — "a  home  from  home  "  with  a 
vengeance.  Here  is  the  letter  :  — 

been  thinking  a  good  long  time  about  my  position,  and   find 
it's  all  very  well  on  the  whole,  but  that  in  some  respects  it  can  be 
improved.    You    know    from    experience    that   one    can  often    enjoy 
eating  a  roll  and  an  apple  or  two  all  the  more  after  eight  and  a  half 
hours'  fast,  with  only  a  meagre    supper    to   look   forward   to.     This 
desire  has  become  so  pressing  that  willy-nilly  I  must  make  a  change. 
The  two  groschen  that  father  gave  me  are  gone  in  the  first  few  days- 
Men,  I  rely  upon  you,  I  hope  I  may  do  so  without  being  ashamed 
II.  4).     So  also  thought  I.     How  would  it  be  if  you  were 
to  advance  me  a  couple  of  kreuzers  monthly?    You  would  never  miss, 
whilst  I  could  shut  myself  up  in  my  cell  and  be  quite  happy. 
As  I  said,  I  rely  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  who  says  : 
"Let  him  that  hath  two  coats  give  one  to  the  poor."     Meanwhile.  1 
you  will  listen  to  the  voice  which  unceasingly  appeals  to  you  to- 
remember    your    loving,    hoping,    poverty -stri*  ken — and    once    again 
I    repeat,  poverty-stricken — brother, 

Franz. 

Poor  lad  !  He  did  not  often  realise  his  desires,  but 
one  hopes  that  the  t\\<>  Kreuzers  per  month  were  not 
denied  him. 

It  is  a  melancholy  tact  that  the  condition  of  things 
depicted  in  this  letter  prevailed  throughout  his  life. 

On   his  voice  bn-akm-   In-   Irt't   tin-  Convict    School   in 
1813  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  declining  an  ofh T  \\hich  cann 
i 
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to  him  with  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Emperor  of  a  place 
on  the  foundation  Merveldt,  a  higher  school  of  music 
than  the  Convict,  subject  only  to  his  passing  an  examina- 
tion, and  to  his  going  forward  with  the  higher  classical 
studies.  This  proposal  did  not  accord  with  the  plans  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself  :  he  wished  to  follow  his  muse 
in  his  own  way  unrestrained  by  the  conventions  of  the 
orthodox  schools. 

He  did,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  a  teacher's  diploma, 
pass  one  term,  1813-14,  at  the  normal  school  of  St.  Anna, 
and  later,  in  dread  of  the  conscription,  for  which  he  had 
been  thrice  summoned  or  to  please  his  father,  he  entered 
his  father's  school  as  an  elementary  teacher. 

One  of  his  father's  objects  in  persuading  him  to  this 
course  is  said  to  have  been  to  break  him  off  the  habit  of 
composing  :  but,  if  that  were  so,  he  failed  most  lament- 
ably, for,  notwithstanding  the  drudgery  of  his  occupation 
during  the  three  years  1814 — 1816,  he  produced  no  less 
than  250  songs,  and  146  of  these  belong  to  the  year  1815. 

With  his  mind  so  preoccupied  with  his  favourite  study, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  as  a  teacher,  he  was 
impatient  and  that — like  some  present-day  elementary 
school  teachers — he  came  to  grief  through  administering 
corporal  punishment :  he  was  dismissed. 

Reference  to  a  tabulated  and  dated  list  of  his  works 
shows  that  during  these  school  teaching  years,  Schubert 
not  only  produced  the  enormous  number  of  songs 
already  stated  but  almost  numberless  choral  and  orches- 
tral pieces,  cantatas,  operas,  masses,  sonatas,  symphonies, 
string  quartets,  overtures,  fantasias,  minuets — music  in 
short  in  every  form  known  to  the  masters  in  the  art; 
perfect  music — not  the  elementary  essay  kind  of  compo- 
sition that  might  be  expected  to  come  from  the  unde- 
veloped brain  of  a  budding  musician,  which,  having 
served  its  turn  by  astonishing  an  adoring  family  circle, 
would,  ere  long,  be  made  to  serve  a  more  useful  purpose 
by  lighting  the  kitchen  fire. 
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It  is  amazing  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  one 
word  Genius.  As  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  teachers 
eloquently  expressed  it — "  the  lad  had  been  taught  by 
God." 

From  infancy  almost  he  possessed  a  facility  which,  to 
a  genius  of  fewer  musical  inches,  might  have  proved 
:  and  Sir  George  Grove,  one  of  Schubert's  greatest 
admirers,  ventures  to  say  that 

early  tuition  (of  which  we  have  seen  he  had  comparatively  little) 
would  have  given  him  control  over  the  spontaneity  of  his  genius 
which  is  his  only  want. 

The  "  Musical  Times"  for  1893  has  this:- 

Schubert's  works,  not  merely  songs,  but  his  more  ambitious  works 
came,  as  it  were,  suddenly  into  being,  at  the  moment  itself  of  writing. 

And  Schumann  said  of  him  :  — 

that  he  could  set  a  placard  to  music. 

He  had  not  to  wait  for  inspiration,  apparently,  he  could 
command  it  :  his  own  statement  is  conclusive  :  — 

I  compose  every  morning,  and  when  one  piece  is  finished  I  begin 
another. 

Then-  were  occasions,  however,  when  inspiration 
commanded  him  :  moments  of  spontaneous,  insistent 
inspiration,  which  would  not  be  denied  :  when,  even  if 
he  desired  it,  he  could  not  escape,  although  the  merely 
commonplace  materials  pen,  ink,  and  music  paper — as 
often  occurred — were  lacking.  One  such  moment  came 
to  him  amidst  the  incongruous  distractions  of  a  beer 
garden,  with  its  flaring  lights,  its  buzzing  waiters,  and 
till  more  buzzing — perhaps  discordant  and  even 
wheezy — string  orchestra,  all  the  time  hamming  his 
highly  strung  nerves.  It  was  in  that  prolific  year  of  his, 
.  when  he  was  about  iS  years  of  age,  on  a  Sunday 
in  Julv.  Along  with  some  companions  he  was  returning 
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from  Potzleindorf,  when,  passing  through  the  village  of 
Wahring  they  sighted  a  friend  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
"  Zum  Biersack."  No  doubt  they  were  thirsty,  as  all 
Germans  always  are,  when  Lager  beer  is  within  reach  or 
wine  either — they're  not  over  particular.  Naturally  a 
halt  was  called  and  they  joined  friend  Tieze.  What  they 
ordered,  or  how  much,  does  not  concern  us — here  we 
are  dealing  with  higher  things,  the  wedding  of 

Perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

The  band's  incessant  harmony  prevailed,  the  waiters 
bustled,  the  loud  talk  and  the  louder  laughter  occupied 
the  empty  spaces  of  the  air,  if  any  were  still  unoccupied, 
and  amidst  it  all  Schubert  idly  turned  over  the  pages  of 
a  book  which  lay  upon  the  table.  Suddenly,  pointing 
to  some  verses,  he  said  :  — 

Such  a  lovely  melody  has  come  into  my  head ;  if  I  had  but  a  sheet 
of  music-paper  with  me? 

This  was  soon  supplied  by  a  ready  witted  friend  who- 
seized  a  bill  of  fare  and,  quickly  drawing  music  lines 
on  the  back,  handed  it  to  Schubert,  who  there  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  the  multifarious  noises  of  the  holiday 
crowd,  set  down  the  score  of  the  music  to  Shakespeare's 
lovely  song  from  "  Cymbeline  "  :  — 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus'  gins  arise! 

Of  Shakespeare's  words  he  also  set  "  Come  thou 
Monarch  of  the  Vine  "  from  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra," 
and  "  Who  is  Sylvia?  "  from  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona." 

Of  his  setting  also  there  are  seven  songs  from  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  including  "  Hail  to  the  Chief  ' 
and  "Ave  Maria." 

A  letter  of  his  dated  July  25th,  1825,  shows  his  desire 
to  be  known  in  England.  He  remained  practically 
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unknown  here  until  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra  under 
Henry  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Munn  introduced  some  of 
his  best  works  to  the  public.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
the  letter  :  — 

I  intend  to  have  some  other  arrangement  as  to  the  publication  of 
these  songs  (Sir  Walter  Scott's),  the  present  one  inviting  so  little 
attention.  They  must  have  the  illustrious  name  of  Scott  on  the  title- 
page,  and  thus  make  people  more  curious;  with  the  addition  of  the 
English  text  they  might  help  to  make  me  better  known  in  England,  if 
only  once  I  could  make  some  fair  terms  with  publishers. 

I  think  it  is  said  that  a  chief  cause  of  Ben  Jonson's 
jealousy  of  Shakespeare  arose  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
Jonson  had  to  polish  and  recast  and  repolish  his  verses, 
Shakespeare's  work  flowed  from  him  in  such  perfect 
form  that  revision  appeared  to  be  unnecessary — at  all 
events  to  the  poet  himself.  Schubert  had  also  this  gift 
of  precision.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  poet  and  musician  had  they  subjected  their 
work  to  a  little  more  wholesome  pruning.  At  all  events 
Schubert's  critical  friends  did  not  hesitate,  notwithstand- 
ing his  irritation,  to  point  out  instances  of  diffuseness  and 
want  of  consideration  in  his  composition,  reminding  him 
of  the  great  Beethoven's  habit  of  laborious  correction 
and  alteration.  On  one  occasion  he  took  a  much  revised 
of  Beethoven's  opera  "  Fidelio  "  to  the  piano,  says 
George  Grove  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Music," 

And  pored  over  it  a  long  time,  making  out  the  passages  as  they 
had  been,  and  comparing  them  with  what  they  were;  but  it  would 
lo,  and  at  last  he  broke  out  and  declared  that  for  such  drudgery 
he  could  see  no  reason  under  any  circumstances  :  that  he  thought  the 
music  at  first  just  as  good  as  at  last,  and  that  for  his  part  he  had 
really  no  time  for  such  corrections. 

MSS.,  however,  prove  that  occasionally  he  found 
not  only  time  but  coi;  :so  to  make  corrections  which 

involved  immense  labour.  Si  ill  tor  ihr  most  part  with 
him  it  was  a  case  of  "  What  I  have  written  I  have 
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written  !  "  even  when  his  immovability  involved  material 
loss  :  thus,  when  the  conductorship  of  the  Karnthnerthor 
Theatre  came  vacant  he  applied  for  the  post.  In  proof 
of  eligibility  he  had  to  set  some  verses— a  sort  of 
libretto — to  music,  an  easy  task  for  him,  but,  alas  !  not 
so  easy  for  the  prima  donna  Mdlle.  Schechner,  who, 
rinding  the  principal  air  too  difficult,  suggested  that  it 
should  be  shortened  and  the  accompaniment  simplified; 
Schubert  declined.  At  the  first  rehearsal  Mdlle, 
Schnechner  broke  down — almost  fainted — a  scene  ensued, 
Dupont,  the  manager,  stepped  up  to  the  composer  and, 

"  Herr  Schubert,"  said  he,  "  we  will  postpone  the  performance  for  a 
few  days,  and  1  must  beg  of  you  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in- 
the  aria  at  least,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  Mdlle.  Schnechner." 

In  a  perfect  fury  Schubert  declared  that  he  would  alter 
nothing,  and,  closing  the  score  with  a  bang,  stalked  out 
of  the  theatre.  He  lost  the  appointment. 

This  was  one  of  his  trials — he  generally  failed  to  obtain 
an  appointment  when  he  applied  for  one.  Now  it  was 
for  the  position  of  chief  teacher  at  the  School  of  Music 
at  Laibach,  near  Trieste,  at  the  princely  salary  of  £21 
per  annum — again  it  was  for  the  Vice-Capellmeistership 
of  the  Imperial  Court  which  carried  a  salary — which 
would  have  been  wealth  to  him — of  £120  per  annum, 
His  comment  when  the  result  was  made  known  shows 
that  he  was  not  only  a  musician  but  a  philosopher  and  a 
gentleman.  It  was  :— 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  this  appointment,  but  as  it  has 
fallen  to  one  so  worthy  of  it  as  Weigl,  I  must  be  well  contented. 

One  cannot  help  sympathising  with  Mdlle.  Schnechner 
for  Schubert's  music  is  technically  difficult.  He  knew 
it  too,  for  occasions  are  recorded  when  he  himself  broke 
down,  and  confessed  that  to  play  it  properly  one  must 
be  a  virtuosa  on  the  instrument. 

So  you  see,  by  his  own  admission,  Schubert's  music 
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is  difficult  to  perform.  It  is  not  always  melodious,  at 
least  to  ordinary  ears  :  but  you  are  never  in  doubt  upon 
one  point — it  is  full  of  thought  (he  never  treats  you  to 
the  obvious,  the  commonplace,  but  keeps  your  mind  on 
the  alert  with  unexpected  turns  of  melody) :  and  what  is 
more  it  compels  you  to  think.  In  the  end  you  may  fail 
to  find  the  right  solution — the  composer's  solution,  but 
what  does  that  matter?  you  may  have  made  a  discovery, 
you  may  have  found  that  it  had  for  you  a  message 
undreamed  of  by  the  composer  (as  is  not  unusual  with 
all  ^reat  work  in  all  art);  it  may  have  brought  peace  to 
your  troubled  soul ;  have  filled  your  mind  with  noble 
thoughts,  noble  ideals,  noble  resolves. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  whilst  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
this    high   quality   of   Schubert's   work   that   the   great 
ter,  Beethoven,  said  to  a  mutual  friend  :  — 

You,  Anselm,  have  my  mind,  but  Franz  has  my  soul. 

In  common  with  most  geniuses  of  the  artistic  type, 
Schubert  never  could  grasp  the  intricasies  of  a  business 
transaction  :  the  publishers  were  too  cute  for  him,  with 
the  result  that  he  might  have  said  with  Dogberry  that  he 
was  one 

that  had  had  losses, 

also,  that  there  the  comparison  ended,  for  to  have  claimed 

t«>  have 

two  gowns  and  everything  nice  about  him, 

(1  have  been  a  "  terminological  inexactitude  "  quite 
too  ridiculous. 

Some  of  his  deals  with  the  publishers  seem  almost  like 

ily  jokes:  for  we  read  of  a  Quintet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings  being  sold  for  25  -;  a  Trio  for  pianoforte, 
violin  and  'cello  for  17  (> ;  and  of  six  [  the 

"  Winterreise  "  series,  a  famous  group,  the  words  b\  the 
poet  Miiller,  going  to  a  blood-sucking  publisher  named 
Haslinger  for  lod.  each.  All,  !><•  i;  remembered,  endur- 
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ing  works  of  art  which  still  retain  their  hold  upon  music 
lovers  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

You  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  he  was  something 
of  a  Bohemian — of  a  mild  harmless  kind  certainly — for 
he  was  a  pure  liver,  and  was,  it  would  appear,  entirely 
free  from  those  grosser  vices  which  have  so  commonly 
disfigured  the  characters  and  the  lives  of  men  of  highly 
strung  artistic  temperament.  Still  he  was  essentially  a 
Bohemian,  and  preferred  the  bright  companionship, 
though  often  sordid  poverty-stricken  surroundings,  of 
kindred  spirits,  to  the  patronising  friendship  and  the 
luxurious  days  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  amongst 
the  titled  and  the  wealthy,  whose  salons  were  open  to 
him.  He  did  spend  a  few  months  in  luxury  though  not 
in  comfort  or  contentment,  in  the  palace  of  Count 
Esterhazy,  for  he  yearned  continually  for  his  less  con- 
ventional life  in  Vienna.  This  was  in  the  year  1818 
when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  and  there  is  a  story  told, 
probably  mythical,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  daughter 
of  the  house. 

It  was  possibly  this  same  Count  Esterhazy  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Barney  Maguire  in  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  made  such  a  show  at  Queen  Victoria's 
coronation  20  years  later  in  1838.  You  remember  the 
lines  :  — 

'T would  have  made  you  crazy  to  see  Esterhazy 
All  jools  from  his  jasey  to  his  dimond  boots. 

Another  Bohemian  trait  was  his  improvidence,  his 
prodigality ;  though,  of  course,  he  never  had  a  surplus 
in  the  bank.  Yet  he  usually  made  short  work  of  the 
little  that  came  to  him,  and  probably  those  few  coppers 
which  he  received  for  six  of  his  immortal  songs  were 
immediately  spent  in  providing  a  jovial  hour  or  two  for 
a  select  party  of  his  often  impecunious  friends. 

Judged  by  ordinary  standards  Schubert's  life  was  a 
failure.  He  seems  to  have  got  nothing  out  of  it  except 
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disappointment  and  the  bufferings  of  outrageous  fortune. 
In  this  respect  he  fared  as  many  a  genius  both  before 
and  after  him  have  fared.  One  recalls  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  lines  :  — 

Seven  cities  warr'd  for  Homer  being  dead; 
Who  living  had  no  roofe  to  shrowd  his  head. 

We  think  of  that  tragic  failure,  Burns,  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  all  time,  just  as  Schubert  is  the  greatest  lyric 
musician.  Other  instances  will  occur  to  you. 

In  all  probability  we  are  wrong  in  attempting  to  apply 
ordinary  standards  of  judgment  in  cases  to  which  they 
do  not  and  never  can  apply,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
Schubert,  in  spite  of  his  almost  squalid  and  poverty- 
stricken  condition,  experienced  more  real  happiness  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  successful  business  man. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  what  constituted  happiness  for 
him  in  his  diary  where,  a  mere  lad  of  19  years,  he  writes  : 

June  13,  1816.  I  shall  remember  this  clear,  bright,  beautiful  day 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Softly,  as  if  from  afar,  the  magic  tones  of 
Mozart's  music  echo  in  my  ears.  Schlesinger's  masterly  playing 
impressed  them  deep  on  my  heart,  so  powerfully  and  yet  so  tenderly. 
In  such  wise  doth  beauty  impress  the  soul — immune  from  time — 
to  work  for  our  good.  In  life's  darkest  day  there  is  thus  a  shining 
horizon  of  hope.  O  Mozart !  immortal  Mozart !  what  countless 
images  of  a  brighter  and  better  world  hast  thou  stamped  on  our 
souls. 

There  you  have  the  poet — floating  in  ether  up  yonder 
above  the  clouds,  gazing  in  ecstasy  on  a  world  of 
hidden  from  the  limited  vision  of  the  common 
herd  whose  highest  thoughts  are  of  :  — 

What  shall  we  eat?  or,  what  shall  we  drink?  or,  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ? 

To  Schubert  anxirtirs  of  this  kind  -  which  occupy  the 
ordinary  mind  from  <I;i\\n  to  dusk — came  ai  intervals 
only;  as  when  his  shoes  insisted  upon  being  attended 
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to;  when  his  clothes  became  too  hygienic  to  keep  the 
wind  away ;  or  when  his  stomach  reminded  him  of  the 
continued  existence  of  his  body.  Then  only  he  came  to 
earth  and  straightway  bewailed  his  empty  larder  and  his 
equally  empty  purse. 

Put  all  this  seeming  misery  in  the  balance  against  the 
unalloyed  happiness  of  a  life  spent  almost  entirely  in 
the  realisation  of  great  ideals,  a  life  which  was  in  effect 
one  long  period  of  inspiration,  of  exaltation,  and  who 
shall  say  that  such  a  life  was  not  rich  in  priceless  com- 
pensations ? 

At  the  early  age  of  31  years  Franz  Peter  Schubert  died 
of  typus  fever  on  the  igth  November  1828.  The  official 
inventory  of  his  worldly  goods  is  a  grim  curiosity.  Here 
it  is  with  the  valuation  for  probate  attached  :  — 

3  Dress  coats; 

3  Walking   coats; 
10  Pairs  of  trousers; 

9  Waistcoats;  37  florins 

1  Hat; 

5  Pairs  of  shoes; 

2  Pairs  of  boots ;  2  florins 

4  Shirts; 

9  Cravats,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs ; 

13  Pairs    of    socks; 

1  Towel,   1   sheet,  2  bed-oases;  8 florins 

1  Mattress; 

1  Bolster; 

1  Quilt ;  6  florins 

A  quantity  of   old   music  10  florins 

63  florins  (about  £2-10-0), 


He  just  escaped  the  workhouse  :  but  what  does  that 
matter?  In  1872  the  proud  city  of  Vienna  saw  ample 
amends  made,  for,  in  that  year  a  monument,  which  cost 
42,000  florins,  about  ;£  1,700,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

A  gloomy  life  but  a  glorious  life  :  a  life  spent  in  lofty 
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achievement,  in  unselfish  devotion  to  his  heaven- 
appointed  task.  To  that  he  gave  his  all.  Nothing 
daunted  him,  nothing  deterred  him;  neither  hunger  nor 
thirst,  nor  still  worse,  cold  neglect.  He  gave  with  lavish 
hand  and  received  nothing! 

The   evil   that   men    do   lives    after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

The  good  that  Schubert  did  could  not  be  interred  with 
his  bones,  it  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live  so  long  as 
men  have  souls  to  uplift  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful. 


RANUNCULUS  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Versified  by  JOSEPH  HAWLEY. 


A    CLEVER  boy  who  must  depart 
To  supervise  a  distant  school, 
Received  in  friendship,  sweet  and  cool, 
A  biscuit,  shape  of  maiden's  heart. 

His  wish  awoke  in  later  spring, 
To  let  his  friend  of  early  youth 
Redeem  her  pledge  in  holy  truth, 

That  each  to  each  some  joy  may  bring. 

Gay  music  charmed  the  lover's  ears 
When  he  approached  the  village  street. 
Alas  !  sad  fate !  he  could  not  greet 

The  friend  he'd  loved  from  tender  years. 

Perceiving  that  she  was  the  bride, 

He  felt  dismayed ;  he  nearly  swooned. 
He  must  alone  endure  the  wound, 

And  hence  in  anguish  must  abide. 

As  through  the  sunlit  street  he  walked 
With  eyes  diverted  from  the  glare, 
A  man  named  Grumbler,  strolling  there, 

Some  glasses  proffered  as  they  talked. 
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His  eyes  were  eased  by  Grumbler's  glass, 
But  saw  that  all  things  seemed  dull  grey  : 
He'd  lost  the  power  of  feeling  gay 

At  school  or  'midst  the  flowers  and  grass. 

He,  out  one  day  to  botanize, 

Unlocked  a  trap  and  freed  a  mole — 
A  trivial  act,  but  to  his  soul 

It  brought  reward  beyond  surmise. 

When  deep  in  thought  he  later  sat, 
In  through  the  open  window  came, 
A  meadow  sprite  of  fairy  fame 

Upon  the  back  of  elfin  bat. 


Ranunculus,  in  green  and  gold, 
Expressed  his  thanks  for  that  release 
Which  let  him  work  God's  will  in  peace, 

And  where  to  find  the  "  Heart's  Joy  "  told. 

"  This  rare  but  charming  flower  appears 
Within  the  goblin's  cave  at  dawn, 
But  only  on  one  sacred  morn 

Of  Trinity  each  hundred  years." 

"  In  goblin's  cave,"  did  grandma  tell, 
"A  man  entranced  arose  to  view 
Once  every  hundred  years  to  sue 

For  maiden's  kiss  to  break  the  spell. 

'  The  maid  who  thrice  the  sleeper  kissed 
Received  a  husband  in  reward." 
Ranunculus  with  j^ood  accord 
The  grandma's  fable  did  assist. 
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The  miller's  daughter  dreamt  that  night 
She  saw  an  elf  in  green  and  gold, 
Who  said  that  she  must  soon  behold 

And  help  the  man  regain  his  sight. 

The  lovelorn  man  from  sleep  profound 

Awoke  to  gentle  maiden's  kiss. 

His  sight  returned.     Oh  rapture!  bliss! 
His  life  with  "  Heart's  Joy  "  bloom  was  crowned, 
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A  mouse  which  prayed  for  Allah's  aid, 
Blasphemed  when  no  such  aid  befell. 

A  cat  which  feasted  on  that  mouse, 
Thought  Allah  managed  vastly  well. 

we  have  the  shreds  and  patches — the  wit, 
fatalism,  comic  touch,  irony  and  knowledge  of 
animals — from  which  Saki  made  his  suit  of  motley. 
"  Let  us  be  serious ;  here  comes  a  fool,"  said  Dr.  Johnson 
wisely,  knowing  that  it  takes  something  more  than  a  fool 
to  laugh  rightly  at  the  right  things,  or  even  to  understand 
aright  the  laughter  of  others.  And  at  what  can  the 
satirist  laugh  more  justly  than  at  humanity's  little  foibles 
and  weaknesses?  This  Saki  can  do  as  well  as  another, 
for  lie,  like  Tchekov,  Leacock  and  O.  Henry,  uses  not 
the  lash,  but  quip  and  jest;  he  puts  erring  folk  to  the 
blush  rather  than  to  the  whipping  post,  and  thus  we 
may  enjoy  the  discomfiture — of  others — without  a  tear; 
and  further,  though  we  cannot  allow  the  facts  of  a  man's 
life  to  affect  our  judgment  of  his  work,  we  can  at 
rrm.-mber  that  among  the  King's  warriors  who  will  light 
no  more,  lies  the  King's  \  ho  fell  fight  ing  1) rawly, 

with  them,  for  Hugh  Hector  Munro — Saki  —was  killed 
at  i)<-aumont  Hamel  in  November  1916. 

It  is  a  strange  figure  that  emerges  from  a  reading  of 
Saki's  stories,  a  faun  clad  in  the  most  expensive,  most 
fashionable  garm< -nts  of  Bond  Street,  yet  with  all  that 
legendary  being's  love  of  life  and  youth  and  brightness, 
a  being  without  a  soul,  untouched  by  good  or  evil,  love 
nt  to  .suffering.  Well  mav  the  Author's 
Note  prefixed  to  "  The  Unbearable  Hassington  "  run: 

A 
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"  This  story  has  no  moral.  If  it  points  out  an  evil,  at 
least  it  suggests  no  remedy." 

This  "  Unbearable  Bassington  "  was  described  on  its 
appearance  as  being  "unbearably  witty,  if  it  were  not 
also  so  human,  so  extraordinarily  pathetic,  so  poignant." 
Nevertheless  I  venture  to  say  the  book  is  a  failure,  a 
brilliant  failure  it  is  true,  nevertheless  a  failure.  Comus 
Bassington  is  meant  to  be  a  modern  incarnation  of  the 
faun  of  Roman  mythology,  youth  inviolate,  a  beautiful 
care-free,  unmoral  Pagan,  dancing  through  life  untouched 
by  care,  sorrow,  toil  or  fear,  loving  none  but  attracting 
love  unconsciously,  irresistibly ;  and  the  modern  world 
has  no  place  for  such ;  it  is  too  crowded,  too  civilised ; 
they  are  cast  aside  as  the  wild  bird  fleeing  south  is  tossed, 
bleeding,  aside  by  the  telegraph  wires  of  so-called  modern 
progress. 

That  is  the  purposed  aim.  What  is  achieved  is  the 
picture  of  a  selfish,  unlicked  cub;  a  society  waster 
incapable  of  making  a  success  of  his  one  attempt  at  a 
career — marrying  for  money.  And  the  reason  for  this  is, 
that  while  young  Bassington 's  cruelty,  selfishness, 
idleness,  and  impudence  are  depicted  in  action  skilfully 
in  scene  after  scene,  you  are  merely  told  of  his  charm 
and  lovableness;  for  Saki  could  not  create  such  charac- 
teristics, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  never  did,  being  that 
rara  avis  an  unsentimental  Scot.  So  young  Comus 
Bassington 's  death  in  West  Africa,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  wearied  relatives,  far  from  the  cards,  theatres  and 
restaurants  which  his  soul  craved,  leaves  me  unmoved. 
The  book  is  given  the  value  it  possesses  by  what  amounts 
to  a  series  of  short  stories,  many  of  which  have  little  to 
do  with  the  plot,  but  forming  an  exceedingly  amusing 
commentary  upon  some  phases  of  London  society  ways 
in  pre-war  days — an  afternoon  bridge-party  at  which  the 
conversation,  between  games,  at  half-a-dozen  tables  is 
wittily  suggested ;  a  private  view  of  an  artist's  work 
forming  an  amusing  satire  upon  much  current  art 
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criticism ;  a  dinner  table  with  its  guests  and  conversation 
painted  with  a  deft  hand.  We  have,  too,  a  gallery  of 
portraits  painted  with  a  few  rapid  strokes — Henry  Creech, 
whose  political  views  no  one  accepted  as  revelation  or 
gospel,  but  which  always  reminded  Comus  of  Exodus — 
Lady  Caroline,  who  was  a  Socialist  because  it  enabled 
her  to  differ  from  all  the  Liberals,  all  the  Conservatives 
and  most  of  the  Socialists  of  the  day — the  Dramatist  of 
ideas  who  had  given  so  ungrudgingly  of  his  discovery 
to  the  public,  and  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  would 
die  during  an  election  to  the  reduction  of  his  obituary 
notices — the  Serene  Highness  who  caused  a  perfect 
draught  she  opened  so  many  bazaars — these  and  the  rest 
talk  away  as  wittily  as  Oscar  Wilde  and  G.  B.  S.  rolled 
into  one  : — 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  the  Church  sympathises  with  the  message 
of  Shaw,  while  neither  the  man  nor  his  message  find  acceptance  with 
an  unbeliever  like  you?"  said  the  Archdeacon. 

My  dear  Archdeacon,  no  one  can  be  an  unbeliever  nowadays ;  the 
Christian  Apologists  have  left  us  nothing  to  believe." 

"  When  William  Came,"  Saki's  other  attempt  at  the 
novel,  depicts  London  under  the  rule  of  the  conquering 
Hohenzollern  ;  his  witty  satire  spares  not  the  acceptors 
of  the  accomplished  fact,  the  self-excusers  and  the 
slackers;  and  if  late  events  have  rendered  the  fear  of 
such  a  conquest  somewhat  more  remote  and  thus 
<>yed  much  of  the  impressiveness,  we  havevsufficient 
of  these  gentry  with  us  even  now  to  make  an  ample 
supply  of  models  for  satin-.  Though  more  closely  knit 
'  The  Unbearable  Bassington."  it  is  still  rathrr  a 
series  of  disconnected  pictures  o:  -ratio  idling  than 

a  novel.  It  has,  however,  all  Saki's  genius  for  the 
epigram,  for  impudent,  amusing,  flippant  conversation 
for  depiction  laracter  in  a  phrase.  Could 

anvthing  lx»  more  happy  than  the  t'ount»-ss  von  Tolb's 
comment  on  seeing  the  Bunny-Cuddle  danced  in  a 
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London  ballroom  :   "  If  they  love  each  other,  I  suppose 
it  doesn't  matter  really." 

But  it  is  the  short  story  which  best  displays  the  quality 
of  Saki,  his  love  of  animals  and  knowledge  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  shooting,  even  though  one  of  his  characters 
did  say  that  he  saw  nothing  in  partridge-shooting,  because 
"  when  you've  missed  one  you've  missed  the  lot  "  ;  his 
astounding  success  in  choice  of  names,  in  which  he  rivals 
O.  Henry ;  his  gift  for  epigram,  making  you  on  almost 
every  page  find  something  that  you  wish  you  could 
remember;  his  love  of  practical  jokes,  a  development  of 
his  calm  indifference  to  pain  and  suffering ;  his  power  to 
create  atmosphere,  whether  of  horror  or  merely  of  the 
country-house  week-end ;  his  belief  in  country  supersti- 
tions; his  never-failing  supply  of  bizarre  and  startling 
plots;  a  wit  that  if  it  can  sink  to  "  Beauty  is  only  skin 
deep  "  can  rise  to  "  Never  be  flippant  to  inoffensive, 
grey-bearded  strangers  you  meet  in  the  pine-forests  or 
smoking-rooms  on  the  Continent.  It  is  always  the  King 
of  Sweden  "  ;  and,  finally,  a  technical  skill  in  producing 
his  effects,  which  sets  his  laughing  mockery  shimmering 
over  the  page,  like  the  glitter  upon  the  surface  of  a 
polished  stone. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  elusive 
charm  of  Saki's  best  work,  for  as  the  dragon-fly  dancing 
irridescent  in  the  sun  is  a.  far  different  thing  from  the 
poor  lifeless  specimen  pinned  down  upon  the  collector's 
board,  so  it  escapes  largely  under  definition.  Perhaps 
it  depends  on  form ;  he  begins  prosaically  enough,  then 
passes  by  subtle  gradations  to  impish,  freakish  phantasy, 
rising  often  to  the  height  of  the  truly  comic,  then,  his 
purpose  accomplished,  back  he  falls  to  earth.  The  story 
"  Ministers  of  Grace  "  illustrates  this  admirably ;  from  a 
discussion  between  two  gilded  youths,  on  political 
matters,  it  passes  through  the  moral  "  Koepenicking  " 
of  those  in  authority,  to  the  story  of  the  angel  who 
"  Koepenicked  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily  with  such 
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brilliant  results,  to  the  calm  statement  of  one  of  the 
youths  that  he  can  bring  about  the  substitution  of  an 
Angel-Quinston  for  that  volatile  minister  who  is  just 
passing,  the  original  going  into  temporary  retirement  in 
a  cheeky  London  sparrow  :  — 

'  How  happy  you  two  look  sitting  there,"  said  the  Angel  Quinston 
wistfully. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you'd  care  to  change  with  us,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  don't  know,  said  the  Angel  Quinston  modestly ;  "  I've  got  to 
run  about  behind  the  wheels  of  popularity,  like  a  spotted  dog  behind 
a  carriage,  getting  all  the  dust  and  trying  to  look  as  if  I  was  an 
important  part  of  the  machine.  I  must  look  a  perfect  fool  some- 
times." 

Later  Lord  Kedzon  was  seen  speaking  to  a  passing 
stranger  as  though  he  were  a  fellow  human-being;  Mr. 
Ap  Dave  rose  in  the  House  to  make  an  unprovoked 
apology  ;  Lord  Hugo  Sizzle  caused  a  flutter  of  astonish- 
ment by  an  outspoken  appreciation  of  the  Chancellor 
and  the  entire  Cabinet,  a  circumstance  which  caused  a 
member  to  move  an  adjournment  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  circumstance  which  had  arisen.  A  panic 
very  nearly  caused  by  Lord  Thistlebery.  He  did 
mg.  I  le  said  it  was  a  time  for  action,  not  speechify- 
ing. 

The  crisis  passed  as  quickly  as  it  arose,  and  next 
:nn<^  there  was  not  a  trace  of  An^el  anywli- 

Then  too  there  being  nothing  so  contagious  as 
enthusiasm,  Saki's  gay  joy  in  mere  being  creates  a 
similar  delight  in  us.  He  is  determined  to  be  perennially 
young,  to  ignore  age,  not  to  defy  it,  to  retain  undimmed 
his  pleasure  in  friendship,  li^ht  life,  even  in  good  food 
and  fine  \\ines,  in  citv  haunts  and  dtv  ways,  and  too  in 
the  counti  v.side  and  its  deni/ens.  its  "  Beasts  and  Super- 
beasts  "  ;  to  live  as  though  he  had  unlimited  credit  at  the 
bank  of  Time,  and  had  tin-  determination,  the  en<-r-\  and 
,  to  live  every  second  of  it  to  the  full.  If  Trhekov's 
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work  is  like  his  fine  native  astringent  tea  which  puts 
heart  into  a  man  enabling  him  to  face  the  stern  cold 
reality,  Saki's  may  be  compared  to  the  champagne  which 
enables  a  man  to  forget  reality  for  a  little  while. 

Tchekov,  Leacock,  O.  Henry,  Saki — one  might  ask 
what  Tchekov  is  doing  in  this  galley,  for  has  he  not  been 
described  as  the  greatest  of  all  modern  writers  ?  And  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  quaint,  plaintive  undertone  of  beauty  in 
his  best  work  which  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
work  of  the  other  three,  the  famous  "  Russian  gloom  " 
having  mellowed  in  his  case  to  the  sweet  melancholy  of  an 
<^Eolian  harp  heard  as  the  laughter  dies  away.  His  story 
for  instance  of  the  old  Abbot  who  ventured  upon  a 
personal  examination  of  the  gay  follies  and  pomps  of 
the  world,  and  on  his  return  preached  so  eloquently 
upon  them  that  he  awoke  next  morning  to  a  silent 
monastery,  and  found  that  the  brethren  had  departed,  to 
a  man,  to  scenes  so  seductive ;  we  laugh  at  that  story,  and 
then  we  do  not  laugh  quite  so  heartily,  as  a  sudden 
thought  comes  to  us  that  there  are  many  monasteries, 
though  they  call  them  clubs  nowadays  and  perhaps — 

And  so  Tchekov  may  be  included  (or  at  least  one 
aspect  of  him)  in  the  little  band  of  laughing  philosophers 
who  use  the  short  story — Leacock  traversing  some 
problem  with  professorial  skill  to  a  conclusion  "  which 
is  absurd."  O.  Henry,  quite  unmoved  as  long  as  the 
swindler  swindles  with  a  grin,  and  the  swindled  accepts 
the  situation  with  a  smile  or  a  clever  turning  of  the  tables. 

Saki's  jesting  is  of  another  type,  it  is  witty  rather  than 
humorous,  and  implies  some  sort  of  a  standard,  his  men 
must  be  sportsmen  in  the  best' sense  of  that  overworked 
term,  and  his  women  quick-witted,  amusing,  fair.  In 
one  respect  he  is  not  the  least  capable,  none  of  them  can 
more  quickly  by  the  prick  of  wit  reduce  the  irridescent 
bubble  of  our  conceit  to  the  wet  blob  of  reality.  And 
we  can  always  blow  another.  In  "  Mappined  Life  "  the 
gentle  irony  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Russian  master. 
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We  all  have  friends  who  believe  themselves  free  yet  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  narrow  grooves  of  habit 
or  the  trammels  of  make-believe. 

A  favourite  target  of  Saki's  arrows  is  the  popular  fad 
of  the  day,  or  the  craze  of  the  moment  which  is  generally 
silly  and  often  vulgar.  There  is  too  much  truth  for 
comfort  in  the  storv  of  the  man  who  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire,  keeping  peace 
ani<>ng  the  wild  clansmen,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
found  that  his  futile  brother  had  achieved  fame  and 
fortune  with  the  latest  musical  ditt 

Cousin   Teresa  takes  out  Caesar. 
Fido,  Jock  and  the  new  Borzoi, 

with  procession  of  fancy  dogs  and  drum  business  on  the 
last  two  syllables. 

"  Rather  a  popular  move  if  we  knighted  this  Harrowcliff  person," 
said  the  Minister. 

•  Which  ?"  asked  the  Secretary. 

1  here's  only  one,  isn't  there  ?     The  Teresa  man.     Put  him  down 
under    L." 

Vralism  or  Liberality?"  said  the  Secretary. 
itli-T.     Literature,"  said  the  Minister. 

In  "  The  Background  "  Saki  tilts  gaily  at  the  inter- 
national art  critics  and  art  patrons.  The  unfortunate 
Henri  Deplis,  who  was  by  birth  a  native  of  Luxemburg, 
but  became  on  maturer  reflection  a  commercial  traveller, 
having  been  foolish  enough  to  have  tattooed  upon  his  back 
The  Fall  of  Icarus  (which,  by  the  way,  h«-  half  suspected 
was  a  fortress  captured  by  Wallenstein  in  th<-  Thirty 
Years'  War)  by  the  Italian  master  Pincini,  cannot  pay 
for  the  work,  which  is  thereupon  presented  to  the 
municipality  of  Bergamo,  as  a  maM«-rpircr  «»;  Italian  art. 
new  ov  --cure  an  injunction  to  prevent  his 

bathing   under  any   circumstances,    he   is   forbidden    to 
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leave  Italy  under  the  law  which  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  Italian  works  of  art,  a  German  critic  declares  him  to 
be  a  spurious  Pincini,  probably  the  work  of  pupils. 
Finally,  the  Fall  of  Icarus  (attributed  to  Pincini,  Andreas, 
early  Twentieth  Century)  is  damaged  beyond  recall  by 
the  corrosive  sublimate  of  Anarchism. 

Naturally  the  Suffragettes  provide  Saki  with  material 
for  laughter.  He  tells  us  in  "  The  Threat  "  how  those 
determined  ladies  threatened  to  purchase  sites  on  every 
high  road  out  of  London  in  order  to  erect  thereon  replicas 
of  the  Albert  Memorial,  a  horrible  proposal,  which  caused 
the  Premier  to  rush  a  Bill  through  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  Giving  votes  to  women  ?  No, 
certainly  not,  but  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  erect 
commemorative  statuary  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
high-road,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  Saki's  method  of 
pointing  out  that  the  streets  of  our  modern  cities  seem 
no  fit  places  for  statues,  or  he  may  be  cruel  enough  to 
mean  that  some  of  our  statuary  is  of  doubtful  merit.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  Saki  deals  with  the  basic  facts  of 
human  nature,  but  believing  that  man  is  born  a  fighter, 
he  laughs  at  those  who  would  preach  otherwise.  So 
failure  meets  the  uncle  who  presents  "The  Toys  of 
Peace"  to  his  youthful  nephews,  instead  of  the  cannon, 
the  horse  and  foot  their  souls  craved  :  — 

"  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
branch  at  Manchester,"  said  he. 

"  Are  there  any  lions  ?"  asked  Eric,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  where 
you  have  early  Chrstians  there  you  may  expect  lions  also. 

"  This  is  a  municipal  dustbin,  and  this  is  another  municipal  dust- 
bin— no,  it's  the  model  of  a  municipal  Library  and  Opera-house,  and 
this  is  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  was  an  authority  on  Political  Economy." 

"Why?"    asked   Bertie. 

"  Oh,  he  thought  it  a  useful  thing  to  be." 

And  uncle  departs  to  consider  the  possibility  of  leaving 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  out  of  history,  and  getting 
children  to  fix  their  attention  on  calico-printing  instead  of 
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the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Needless  to  say,  he  returns  to 
find  the  sacking  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  building  in  bloody 
progress,  and  decides  that  even  at  seven  and  eleven, 
the  ages  of  his  nephews,  he  has  begun  too  late. 

Clovis  on  "  Parental  Responsibility  "  is  worth  hearing 
though  I  do  not  suggest  him  as  a  safe  guide  for  young 
parents,  but  Reginald  on  "  Christmas  Presents  "  is  fairly 
sound ;  a  prayer-book  with  the  names  of  the  Royal 
Family,  corrected  to  date,  is  not  usually  our  heart's  desire 
at  the  festive  season.  As  an  organiser  of  Christmas 
revels  he  is  not  so  successful;  to  spend  forty  minutes 
in  the  pantry  playing  wine-glass  skittles  with  the  page- 
boy, and  then  claim  that  he  was  "  At  the  end  of  the 
Passage,"  as  the  book  he  represented  hardly  seems  likely 
to  add  to  the  general  gaiety  ;  in  the  thought-reading  which 
follov  ., -lined  a  little  ground,  by  saying  the  hostess 

hinking  of  poetry,  and  then  passing  one  of  Austin's 
odes  as  near  enough.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for  his 
removing  the  early-call  notice  from  the  bedroom  door  of 
the  strong-minded  Miss  Langsham-Smith,  replacing  it 
\\ith  a  notification  that  she  had  ended  a  miss-spent  life 
and  desired  a  military  funeral,  thereafter  exploding  a 
paper-bag  in  the  corridor  and  giving  a  hollow  groan, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  cellars.  As  he  said,  he 
had  a  splendid  Christmas  Eve,  but  a  rotten  Christmas. 

Th«  cap  and   suit  of  mot  lev   like  the  clown's 

-up  form  an  impregnable  armour  within  which  the 

r.-al    man   is  saf<-  from   <>iir   retorts,   we  cannot  even  sec 

if  we  score  a  hit.     Thus  safe  from  prying  eyes,  Sak 

keep    up    his    pretence   of   caring   as   little  whether    wo 

our  necks  or  our  hear;  the  mtomo' 

for  the  immediate  love  affairs  of  his  latest  capture. 

Darting  hither  and  hhher,  Saki  ban^s  his  bladder 
about  our  ears,  and  we  ran  hut  lau^h,  if  on  occasion  a 
trifle  ruefully. 

The  first  to  receive  a  blow  arc  the  social  "climb' 
and  Saki  tells  them  slvlv  of  the  man  who.se  reference  to 
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the  Duchesses  he  knew  was  such  a  success  that  he  was 
tempted  to  go  on  and  claim  that  they  knew  him. 

Those  who  like  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  and 
gather  up  the  ashes  of  repentance  from  their  own  burnt- 
out  fires  may  study  the  case  of  Marion  Mulciber  whose 
bridge-playing  was  so  atrocious  that  she  entered  a 
Sisterhood — having  lost  all  she  had  she  gave  the  rest  to 
heaven.  While  the  misunderstood  geniuses  who  look 
to  posterity  for  fame  are  reminded  with  a  grin  of  the 
mediaeval  saints  whose  names  are  associated  nowadays 
chiefly  with  racehorses  and  the  cheap  kinds  of  claret. 

But  Saki  can  give  a  blow  on  occasion  with  his  bladder 
quite  hard  enough  to  sting  :  — 

Children  are  given  us  to  discourage  our  better  emotions.  That  is 
why  the  stage  with  all  its  efforts  can  never  be  as  artificial  as  life; 
even  in  an  Ibsen  drama  one  must  reveal  to  the  audience  things  one 
would  suppress  before  the  children  or  the  servants. 

However,  he  is  rarely  troubled  long  by  seriousness, 
and  soon  he  is  rattling  away  about  the  lady  whose 
besetting  sin  was  truth-telling,  till  Nemesis  descended 
upon  her  on  the  morning  she  told  her  cook  that  she 
drank.  "  She  was  a  good  cook  as  cooks  go,  and  as  cooks 
go  she  went." 

But  enough.  It  is  a  poor  confection  which  can  stand 
having  all  the  plums  picked  out  of  it,  nor  is  it  after  all 
the  best  way  to  get  at  the  flavour  of  the  whole — to  get 
what  the  critics  call  "  unity  of  aesthetic  impression," 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  short  story  writer,  ,who 
naturally  presents  many  facets  to  the  eye  and  none  very 
large,  which  is  true  of  Saki.  His  stories  are  very  highly 
finished;  within  their  range  they  are  little  works  of  art; 
and,  like  thistledown  sailing  in  the  sunshine,  they  are 
either  beautiful  delicate  things,  or  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Either  you 
laugh  with  that  young  scamp  Clovis  or  for  you  Saki 
his  written  in  vain. 
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And  the  standpoint  of  that  gay  youth  is  not  hard  to 
find.  He  says  :  — 

You  needn't  tell  me  that  a  man  who  doesn't  love  oysters  and 
asparagus  and  good  wines  has  a  soul.  He's  simply  got  the  instinct 
for  being  unhappy,  highly  developed. 

jester  is  for  ever  jesting,  the  clown  traditionally 
has  his  moods  of  melancholy,  even  W.  Jacobs  wrote  the 
"  Monkey's  Paw."  which  I  venture  to  say  is  as  good  a 
"horrible  tale"  as  was  ever  written.  "Shredni  Vashtar" 
is  Saki's  "  Monkey  Paw."  By  the  simplest  of  means 
he  creates  the  atmosphere  of  a  dreary  home  in  which  the 
bigoted  old  aunt's  greatest  happiness  lies  in  finding 
conscientious  reasons  for  saying  No  to  the  smallest  thing 
than  can  give  pleasure  to  her  sickly  young  nephew,  so 
that  we  almost  sympathise  with  the  lad's  calm,  ruthless 

ling  of  the  purblind  old  dame's  entry  into  the  old 
potting-shed  in  which  he  keeps  his  one  treasure,  "Shredni 
Vashtar,"  the  great  pole-cat  ferret.  And  as  the  minutes 

and  the  aunt  comes  not  forth  again,  being  dead,  we 
get  the  real  thrill  as  we  watch  the  nephew  absorbing 
the  buttered  toast  hitherto  denied  him. 

In  "The  Music  on  the  Hill"  we  are  told  of  the 
distamv  town-bred  folk  have  travelled  from  a  love  and 
understanding  of  nature.  The  young  London  wife 
laughs  at  her  husband's  love  of  the  open  air  and  country 
sports,  his  almost  real  belief  that  Pan  still  haunts  the 
copse  and  woodland  nook  ;  till  on  a  day  she  hears  the 
piping-  of  a  reed  upon  tin-  hill,  and  dies  amid  the  heather 
on  tin-  horns  of  a  hunted  stag,  in  her  ears  the  echo  of  a 

s  laughter  golden  and  equivocal. 

This  idea  is  used  also  in  the  storv  "  The  Cobweb,"  but 
here  rather  to  emphasise  the  stranger's  lack  of  reverence 
for  country  mann.-rs  and  customs  rendered  venerable  by 
th«  passage  of  tune.  He  returns  once  more  to  his 

eptiOD  of  the  farm  as  so  apparently  remote,  so  still, 
yet  actually  so  great  a  centre  of  far-flung  activity  in  the 
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endless  processes  of  reproduction  in  bird,  vegetable  and 
beast.  The  gay  young  wife  stirs  the  calm  surface  of 
this  life  as  little  as  would  the  butterfly  drifting  in  through 
an  open  window;  her  reforms  in  dairy,  yard  and  kitchen 
come  to  nothing  in  face  of  customs  centuries  old,  and 
when  death  heralded  by  howling  of  sheep-dog  and  cry  of 
screech-owl  visits  the  old  farm  it  is  not  "The  Cobweb," 
the  old  persistent  Martha  of  ninety-four,  who  passes 
from  it,  but  the  young  widow. 

When  dealing  with  the  denizens  of  the  rivers,  woods 
and  farm-yards,  the  animals  are  not  humanised  out  of  all 
recognition,  in  fact  they  act  in  a  perfectly  natural  way, 
the  fun  arises  largely  from  the  strange  settings  in  which 
they  find  themselves ;  they  are  by  no  means  disconcerted, 
it  is  the  humans  who  are  discommoded.  The  small  pig 
and  the  cockerel  in  "  The  Lull"  introduced  into  the 
bedroom  of  the  prospective  M.P.  by  the  small  daughter 
of  the  house  who  has  overheard  the  remark ,  that  he 
should  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  politics — they 
spend  an  enjoyable  if  varied  night,  if  the  politician  does 
not,  but  certainly  his  mind  does  not  dwell  on  politics. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Hugh  Walpole's  novels 
which  defines  Saki's  attitude  towards  life  perfectly  :  — 

It's  nothing  to  do  with  goodness,  and  it's  nothing  to  do  with  evil, 
it's  nothing  to  do  with  strength,  and  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
weakness ;  it  simply  is  that  there  are  some  people  who  want  what 
they  can  see  with  their  eyes  and  no  more,  and  there  are  the  others, 
the  baffled,  fighting  and  disordered  others,  for  whom  nothing  that 
they  can  see  with  their  mortal  eyes  is  enough,  and  who  will  be 
restless  all  their  days,  with  their  queer  little  maps  and  their  mysterious 
thumbed  directions  to  some  island  or  other  that  they'll  never  reach, 
and  never  even  get  a  ship  for. 

Saki  is  of  those  who  want  what  they  can  see  with  their 
mortal  eyes  and  very  certainly  is  not  of  the  dreamers. 
And  they  have  great  qualities  many  of  those  who  find  the 
world  a  fine  place  to  live  in  and  wish  nothing  more ; 
they  have  unselfishness,  courage,  cleanness  of  mind  and 
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body,  good  sportsmanship.  If  their  faith  is  a  simple 
creed  to  the  effect  that  their  King,  their  country,  their 
friends  are  the  best  in  the  world,  they  will  fight  bravely 
for  it  and  play  the  game,  as  they  know  it. 

There  is  nothing  subtle  about  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  subtle  about  the  characters  of  the  children  of 
Saki's  imagination;  they  are  types  observed,  and  it  is 
their  manners,  conduct  and  activities  which  are  noticed, 
their  thoughts,  motives,  desires,  their  fears,  loves,  hates — 
their  souls,  if  one  may  be  allowed  so  large  a  term,  are 
not  mentioned,  a  well-bred  man  in  company  conceals 
these  unsocial  adjuncts. 

\\V11  there  is  room  for  the  comedy  of  manners  in  this 
queer  world,  in  which  even  simple  remedies  seem  so  hard 
:tply,  and  the  ignoble  and  beautiful  are  jumbled 
together  inextricably.  And  there  are  moods  in  which  we 
red  of  the  solving  of  problems  and  wish  only  to  be 
allowed  to  smile,  even  though  the  figures  at  which  we 
smile  are  marionettes  as  conventional  as  the  sailors  of 
\V.  facobs  or  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  Post-Reformation 
Drama.  And  Saki's  characters  do  something  more  than 
talk,  they  act,  and  their  actions  are  often  as  funny  as 
tlx-ir  speech,  a  little  matter  in  which  humourists  of  much 
greater  renown  than  Saki  sometimes  fail — Wilde  and 
Shaw,  to  go  no  further. 

I   have  mentioned  the   invariable  ingenuitv  of  Saki's 
not  possible  to  say  that  even  his  polished 
st\l<-  and  technical  skill  can  invariably  give  them  an  air 
of  versimilitude  or  even  of  plausibility,  but  the  writer 
possesses  no  small  power  of  imagination  who  can  i 
n  the  talking  cat  of  "  Tob^rrnory  "  arn  qtii: 

em  of  "Vice- Versa"  Anstey  to  the  mock  heroics 
of  "The  Recessional  "  with  its  concluding — 

The  tawny  tigreaa  'mid  the  tangled  teak 
Drags  to  her  purring  cubs'  enraptured  ears 
ttl<>  in  the  pea  fowl's  beak, 
A  junglo  lullaby  of  l>U>od  and  tears. 
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A  quatrain  at  which  Bertie  van  Tahn  might  well  exclaim 
that  the  improvised  rattle  in  the  tiger  nursery  was  about 
the  limit;  or  pass  from  the  discovery  of  the  united  lovers 
of  "  A  Baker's  Dozen,"  that  since  their  parting  long 
ago  the  lady  has  acquired  a  family  of  eight,  and  the 
gentleman  one  of  five — a  rather  unfortunate  total  with 
which  to  begin  married  life,  to  the  swift  fun  of  Esm6  or 
"  The  Quest." 

Esme"  is  a  typical  Saki  story.  Mark  Twain  would  not 
have  disdained  the  authorship  of  the  tale  of  the  florid 
lady  (who  went  so  well  with  autumn  tints  and  Christmas 
decorations)  and  the  hyena.  The  casual  way  in  which 
Saki  refers  to  the  gipsy  child  the  hyena  ate  in  passing 
is  horribly  comical  and  in  the  true  Saki  vein. 

Or  consider  "The  Romancers."  For  sheer  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  simplest  of  materials  could  anything  be 
better  or  more  amusing  than  the  story  of  the  whining 
mendicant's  fruitless  efforts  to  extract  a  loan  from  a  casual 
stranger  by  whom  he  is  sitting  in  the  park  ?  He  tries  a 
dozen  paths  to  his  hearer's  pocket,  only  to  be  headed 
off  each  time  with  a  deftness  which  at  last  leaves  him 
with  only  breath  to  curse.  More  than  one  story  of  Saki's 
turns  on  this  ability  to  talk  out  time,  and  his  puppets  do 
it  with  a  flow  of  reminiscence  and  fertility  of  invention 
well-nigh  miraculous. 

So  much  for  the  content  of  Saki's  work,  its  outward 
form  is  neat,  delicate,  accurate ;  it  is  not  colourful,  being 
rather  drawing  in  pencil  than  painting,  but  he  gets  the 
atmosphere  and  "  feel  "  of  his  subject  and  setting  for  all 
that. 

Nor  does  his  fun  lie  in  distortion  of  feature,  but  rather 
he  hits  off  to  the  life  the  manners,  speech  and  appearance 
of  a  considerable  range  of  accurately  observed  types, 
which  give  themselves  away  in  ways  which  display  both 
their  own  limitations  and  their  creator's  power,  while 
their  mannerisms,  foibles  and  weaknesses  are  heightened 
sufficiently  to  lift  the  sketch  above  the  dead  level  of  mere 
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reproductive  photography  into  the  realm  of  art,  a  small 
matter  in  which  some  of  our  moderns  might  still  learn 
something  from  Dickens. 

I  fear  that  there  are  no  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  Saki ;  but  there  is  this  bit  of  Pagan  wisdom,  that 
the  Philosophy  of  most  use  is  an  attitude  of  mind,  an 
attitude  which  enables  a  man  to  turn  a  cheerful  counten- 
ance to  the  world  whatever  his  private  troubles  may  be. 
It  needs  courage  to  do  this,  but  it  is  of  course  a  trifle  light 
as  air  compared  with  those  weighty  systems  which  have 
produced  the  superman  and  other  such  uncanny 
isters. 

You  will  tind  the  following  passage  in  the  last  story 
Saki  wrote  in  the  trenches  shortly  before  his  death  :  — 

They  breathed  a  spirit  of  comfortable,  even-tempered  satire,  a 
philosophy  disclosing  a  mockery  that  did  not  trouble  to  be  bitter,  a 
joy  in  life  not  passionate  to  the  verge  of  being  troublesome. 

I  seem  to  see  the  player  make  that  modest  and  true 
claim  for  his  own  work,  and  then  step  from  the  lighted 
stage  to  be  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  beyond. 

rising  moon  that  looks  for  us  again, 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane, 

How  oft  hereafter  look  for  us 
In   this  same  garden — and  for  one   in   vain? 

And  when,  like  her,  O  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  guests  star  scattered  on  the  grass, 

i  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  1  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  glass. 

Th«Tr  has  come  a  time  \\lirn  S;iki  himself  is  no  more 
to  be  seen  in  the  moon-lit  garden  ;  he  has  at  least  merited 
that  we  turn  down  an  empty  glass  to  the  memory  of  the 
fa  Urn  jVster. 


"  PREFACES." 
By  F.  HARTLEY. 

WONDER  at  what  age  a  person  usually  begins  to 
read  the  prefaces  of  books.  The  other  day  I  put  a 
story-book  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  of  about  fifteen, 
being  curious  to  see  how  he  would  begin  with  it.  Well, 
he  simply  turned  straightway  to  the  opening  chapters; 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  preface  was  non-existent ; 
he  did  not  care  about  the  author's  explanation  or  advice ; 
he  wanted  the  tale,  and  the  tale  only.  Moreover,  I  am 
afraid,  judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  certain 
pages  were  turned  over,  that  many  passages,  probably 
descriptive  work,  were  not  interesting  him  very  much. 
If,  however,  the  thing  to  be  read,  had  been  one  of  those 
pieces  of  literature  which  can  be  folded  up  and  put  in 
the  pocket,  to  be  pulled  out  at  any  opportune  moment, 
then  every  word,  from  the  first  crack  of  the  pistol  to 
the  final  undoing  of  the  desperadoes,  would  have  been 
swallowed  with  avidity.  But  this  attitude  with  regard 
to  books  is  not  confined  to  young  people ;  it  is  one  out 
of  which  many  people  never  emerge.  A  preface  is  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  Only  that  portion  of  a  book  is 
interesting  which  deals  with  action.  If  the  author  checks 
the  onward  march  of  the  story  with  a  piece  of  very 
necessary  descriptive  work,  or  even  to  analyse  a  character, 
such  passages  are  religiously  passed  over.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  public  are  readers  of  this  description, 
and  yet  to  read  the  preface  is  a  simple  act  of  courtesy 
to  the  writer.  If  you  intend  to  read  the  book,  surely 
it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  its  creator  thinks  about  it. 
It  is  probably  the  last  thing  written,  but  it  is  put  at  the 
beginning,  and  should  be  read  first.  It  is  the  entrance  to 
possibly  mansion,  palace,  cottage,  or  hovel ;  but  at  any 
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rate,  it  is  the  front  door,  and  the  one  bv  which  a  gentleman 
would  prefer  to  enter. 

In  the  early  days  of  printed  books,  we  sometimes 
find  that  the  preface  is  the  work  of  the  printer,  who 
considered  that  he  was  in  some  manner  responsible  for 
the  book.  He  was  the  vendor  of  Literature,  the  one  who 
brought  the  wares  and  merchandise  of  the  mind  to  the 
public  notice,  and  he  took  his  position  seriously.  What 
a  grand  ideal  Caxton  had  of  the  printer's  art,  and 
much  the  world  is  indebted  to  his  decision  to 
print  the  Morte  D'Arthur.  And  yet  he  seems  to  have 
had  doubts  at  one  time  as  to  the  wisdom  of  printing  a 
book  about  a  man  who  possibly  may  not  have  existed, 
and  when  he  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Arthur's 
existence,  he  is  careful  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  belief. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  present  day  editors  and  printers 
are  not  as  scrupulous  as  their  great  predecessor  \\as. 
<  >n  is  also  more  modest  when  speaking  of  his  work 
than  a  modern  publisher  usually  is. 

Wherefore,  he  says,  I  have,  after  the  simple  cunning  that  God  hath 
sent  me,  enprised  to  imprint  a  book  of  the  noble  histories  of  King 
Arthur;  wherein  may  be  seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity, 
friendliness,  hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
,e  and  sin.  Do  after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  and  it  shall 
bring  you  to  good  fame  and  renown.  And  for  to  pass  the  time,  this 
book  shall  be  pleasant  to  read  in,  but  for  to  give  faith  and 
that  all  is  true  that  is  contained  herein,  ye  be  at  your  own  liberty. 

Another  fifteenth  century  author,  speaking  of  his  b 
says  it  may  be  likened  unto  a  cheese  :  — 

For  they  are  wares  both,  to  be  looked  on  for  love,  and  K 
money.     The  cheese,  like  the  book,  is  placed  in  shops,  where  many 
taste  before  they  buy.    Some,  having  tasted,  will  say  the  cheese  is 
too  dry,  or  too  full  of  whey,  another  will  say  the  meat  is  good  but  it 
is  too   ill   handled,   or   it  looks   better   than    it  will    say, 

Tis  cheese,  that*  a  blunt  person. 

Some  will  say,  Twill  servo,  he  is  to  be  borne  withal. 

Some  will  say,  Tis  good  meat  when  one  is  hungry.     He  is  w< 
to  have  a  piece  of  it,  if  he  can  get  it. 

B 
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Some  will  like  it  very  well  and  give  money  for  it,  Ac  is  most 
worthy  to  have  it,  and  much  good  may  it  do  him. 

And  so  with  books,  some  will  praise  and  some  will  say  it  is  mean 
stuff. 

Some  will  praise  it  more  than  it  deserves,  and  give  coin  for  it 
rather  than  go  without.  Such  are  best  worthy  to  have  it,  and  well 
may  it  like  them  when  they  have  bought  it.  Well,  such  as  like  it 
not,  I  pray  you  bear  a  good  tongue,  and  let  it  alone,  and  God  be 
with  you. 

I  like  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  many  of  these 
early  prefaces.  Here  is  the  book,  the  author  seems  to 
say,  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  just  as  you  please;  but  he 
sometimes  qualifies  this  seeming  rudeness  by  quaintly 
hoping  that  the  reader  will  be  blessed  with  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits. 

Some  prefaces  would  never  be  skipped  by  the 
reader.  The  type  of  reader  attracted  by  "  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholly  "  would  not  be  likely 
to  pass  by  the  introduction.  If  he  did,  he  would 
miss  a  fine  piece  of  writing.  A  deep  insight  into  the 
reality  of  things.  A  revealing  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  A 
philosophy  perhaps  more  concerned  with  the  dark  and 
sombre  side  of  existence,  but  still  one  that  stands  forth 
stark  and  uncompromising,  and  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
Here  we  have  a  scornful  indictment  of  the  follies  of  the 
world.  The  author  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the 
terrible  wars  for  which,  up  to  his  day,  man  had  been 
responsible.  He  laments  that  people  will  not  heed  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  What  would  he  say  now  ?  And 
there  is  some  justification  for  his  bitter  invective  against 
the  silly,  ridiculous  ways  of  men,  for,  after  all,  the  awful 
suffering  and  torment  of  the  world  are  due  to  foolish, 
rather  than  wicked  hearts.  Little  puny  men  drift  into 
positions  where  they  imagine  they  are  controlling  mighty 
forces,  whereas  they  are  but  bubbles  on  a  mountain 
stream  in  spate.  We  readily  grant  all  this  is  very 
familiar,  but  then  which  of  us  does  not  like  to  read  the 
familiar?  Are  we  not  delighted  when  a  chance  word  or 
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phrase  recalls  a  favourite  author,  book  or  picture.  When 
a  person  unexpectedly  gives  expression  to  a  sentiment 
which  is  one  of  our  cherished  ideals,  do  not  we  recognise 
him  at  once  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  taste? 
The  things  we  are  interested  in  are  never  commonplace. 
After  a  night  at  the  opera  or  play  we  are  eager  to  see 
what  the  critics  say  next  morning. 

The  author  of  the  "  Anatomy  "  has  a  timely  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  indiscriminate  reading. 

I  had,  he  says,  a  great  desire  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat, 
to  taste  of  every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup.  I  have  read  many 
books  to  little  purpose  for  want  of  good  method,  I  have  confusedly 
tumbled  over  divers  authors  with  small  profit  for  want  of  art  and 
judgement. 

In  the  preface  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  author's 
Individuality.  He  throws  aside  his  reserve.  It  gives 
him  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  position,  the 
circumstances  that  gave  birth  to  the  book,  the  justification 
or  origin  of  some  opinion  or  incident.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  utilised  as  an  opportunity  for  making 
excuses.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  book  is  a 
collection  of  essays  or  sketches  which  have  previosuly 
appeared  in  print.  We  are  told  now  that  they  have  been 
written  more  or  less  hurriedly,  they  have  faults  of  which 
the  author  is  only  too  conscious,  but  he  offers  them  to  ilu» 
public  just  as  they  are.  "  There  you  are,"  he  seems 
to  say,  "you  see  what  I  can  do  when  1  am  really  not 
extended,  you  can  imagine  ot  what  I  should  be  capable 
if  I  gave  of  my  best." 

Not  of  this  type  is  John  Ruskm.  It  he  thinks  the 
writing  is  good,  he  does  not  lu-sitatc  to  say  so.  Speaking 
of"  Unto  this  Last  "and11  The  Two  Paths,"  he  says :- 

I  believe  them  to  be  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  tlu-  trm-st,  Tightest 
worded,  and  most  serviceable  things  I  have  ever  written;  and  the 
last  of  them,  having  had  especial  pains  spent  on  it,  is  probably  the 
beet  I  shall  ever  write. 
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I  do  not  think  the  writing  of  prefaces  is  as  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  as  formerly.  Writers  took  themselves 
more  seriously  in  the  old  days,  when  the  making  of  a 
book  was  an  event,  not  a  habit.  In  the  preface  to  "  Don 
Quixote  "  we  read  :  — 

Mine  only  wish  was  to  offer  the  tale  clear  and  clean,  unadorned 
with  prologue  and  the  countless  customary  fopperies  of  sonnets, 
epigrams,  eulogies,  that  are  wont  to  find  place  at  the  beginnings  of 
books,  for  I  can  tell  them  that  though  the  tale  itself  cost  me  some 
labour,  I  met  with  none  greater  than  composing  this  preface  now 
before  mine  eyes.  Many  times  I  took  pen  in  hand,  and  as  many 
times  laid  it  down,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Making  no  bones  of  it. 
it  so  baffled  me,  I  was  on  the  point  not  only  of  bidding  it  farewell, 
but  of  suppressing  the  deeds  of  the  noble  knight  altogether. 

The  preface  is  still  met  with  in  the  more  serious  books, 
but  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  modern  novel.  I 
suppose  it  is  no  use  writing  if  people  will  not  read. 
A  useful  idea,  however,  is  to  get  another  writer  to  do 
the  preface.  If  he  is  a  well-known  man,  it  will  probably 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book ;  also  this  plan  opens  up  other 
possibilities.  The  preface  writer  may  do  what  the  author 
himself  may  not,  viz.,  praise  and  point  out  the  merits 
of  the  work.  Viewed  from  the  highest  standpoint,  and 
given  a  conscientious  writer,  this  is,  of  course,  all  to  the 
good.  The  later  editions  of  Leonard  Merrick's  works 
well  illustrate  this  particular  phase,  many  well-known 
literary  men  having  kindly  undertaken  to  introduce  the 
public  to  this  able  writer.  H.  G.  Wells  says  :  "  The  chief 
fault  of  'The  Quaint  Companions'  is  that  it  ends." 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll  "  is  astonished  that  a  talent  so  fine 
and  true  and  rare  as  that  of  Mr.  Merrick  has  been  so 
inadequately  recognised  in  this  country.  His  splendid 
literary  power  cannot  long  be  unknown  to  the  world." 
Whilst  J.  M.  Barrie  says  "  that  a  new  novel  by  Leonard 
Merrick  is  to  him  one  of  the  events  of  the  year." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement  has  been  in  this 
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case,  but  we  must  admit  that  these  men  should  know  what 
good  work  is,  and  if  their  opinions  are  conscientiously 
and  honestly  given,  then  Leonard  Merrick  is  a  very  fine 
writer.  Still  there  is  a  suggestion  about  them  of  a  kindly 
and  encouraging  pat  on  the  back,  and  it  is  perhaps  easier 
to  praise  an  inferior  than  a  rival. 

The  other  day  a  cheery  individual  met  me  with  the 
greeting,  "My  word,  have  you  read  so  and  so?  I 
couldn't  put  it  down,  kept  me  up  until  two  o'clock  in 
norning."  As  it  happened  I  had  read  the  book, 
and  did  not  fancy  it  overmuch,  but  having  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  cheery  one's  enthusiasm  I  put  to  him  a 
few  questions  :  — 

I  suppose  you  had  a  nice  cheerful  fire  to  sit  beside?" 
"  Oh   yes." 

"  Pipe  drawing  well  ?" 
"  Oh  yes.     I  had  two  pipes  and  a  cigar." 
"Wife  gone  to  bed?" 
"  Ah,  yes." 

"  Exactly.     I   thought  so,  conditions  ideal.    And  you  come  to  me 
claiming  as  a  virtue  what  is  only  an  excuse." 

The  book  was  only  one  of  many  influences  keeping  him 

out  of  bed.     Now  if  a  man  tells  me  that  a  book  has 

n   him  out  of  bed  at  half-past  five  on  a  wet,  cold 

February  morning,   I   should  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his 

n  of  praise  and  delight. 

He  who  avoids  a  preface  will  miss  many  a  treasure. 
The  "Virginibus  Cuerisque"  is  a  collection  of  delightful 
essays,  but  it  is  in  the  preface  we  find  the  reference  to 
"  Life  at  twenty-five."  R.  L.  S.  says  :- 

I  clung  hard  to  that  entrancing  age,  bat  with  the  beet  will,  no  man 

can  be  twenty-five  f  It  is  good  to  have  been  young  in  youth, 

and  as  the  years  go  by,  to  grow  older.    Many  are  already  old  before 

are  through  their  teens,  but  to  travel  deliberately  through  one's 

ages,  is  to  get  the  heart  out  of  e  liberal  education. 
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I  think,  gentlemen,  there  are  those  in  this  room  who 
have  proved  by  practical  experience  the  soundness  and 
wisdom  of  these  words. 

Mark  Twain  can,  of  course,  always  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  something  original.  In  one  case  he  writes, 
satirising  some  of  the  excuses  which  authors  put  forward  : 

This  book  was  not  written  for  private  circulation  among  friends ;  it 
was  not  written  to  cheer  and  instruct  a  deceased  relative  of  the 
author's ;  it  was  not  thrown  off  during  hours  of  wearing  labour  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour.  It  was  not  written  for  any  of  these  reasons,  and 
therefore  it  i?  submitted  without  the  usual  apologies. 

The  opening  sentences  of  another  of  Twain's  prefaces 
fairly  left  me  guessing  :  — 

No  weather  will  be  found  in  this  book.  This  is  an  attempt  to  pull 
a  book  through  without  weather. 

What  did  the  fellow  mean.  I  know  that  the  weather  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  daily  intercourse  and 
conversation  is  built.  We  use  or  abuse  it  with  so  much 
regularity  and  familiarity  that  we  do  not  always  recognise 
how  it  is  interwoven  into  our  lives.  But  I  did  not  realise 
that  it  was  of  so  much  importance  in  literature.  Careful 
analysis,  however,  will  quickly  show  how  much  it  is 
utilised  by  writers.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  a  dull, 
grey,  cheerless  day  corresponds  with  the  hero's  dull, 
grey,  cheerless  thoughts.  When  there  is  dirty  work  to 
be  done  at  the  cross  roads  there  will  be  weather  accord- 
ingly, and  how  brightly  the  sun  shines  as  the  wedding 
bells  ring  out. 

Twain,  however,  is  going  to  dispense  with  weather, 
but  is  not  blind  to  the  risks  he  is  running : — 

This  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  fictitious  literature,  it 
may  prove  a  failure,  but  it  seemed  worth  the  while  of  some  dare- 
devil person  to  try  it,  and  the  author  was  in  just  the  mood.  Nothing 
breaks  up  an  author's  progress  like  having  to  stop  every  few 
pages  to  fuss  about  the  weather.  Of  course,  weather  is  necessary, 
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but  it  ought  to  be  put  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  And  it 
ought  to  be  the  ablest  weather  that  can  be  had,  no  ignorant,  poor 
quality,  amateur  weather.  Weather  is  a  literary  speciality,  and  no 
untrained  hand  can  turn  out  a  good  article  of  it.  The  present 
author  can  only  do  a  few  trifling  ordinary  kinds  of  weather,  and 
he  cannot  do  those  very  well.  So  it  has  seemed  wisest  to  borrow 
such  weather  as  is  necessary  for  the  book  from  qualified  and  recognised 
experts.  This  weather  will  be  found  over  in  the  back  part  of  the 
book  out  of  the  way.  The  reader  is  requested  to  turn  over  and  help 
himself  from  time  to  time  as  he  goes  along. 

I  dare  say  there  are  those  here  who  think  that  the 
proper  study  of  man  is  literature,  that  he  who  would 
be  counted  as  a  man  of  understanding  must  give  much 
time  and  thought  to  this  subject.  To  those  of  this  way 
of  thinking  the  following  lines,  culled  from  the  preface 
of  a  book  on  chess,  may  not  be  without  interest  :  — 

The  glory  of  men  then,  is  knowledge ;  and  chess  is  the  nourishment 
of  the  mind,  the  solace  of  the  spirit,  the  polisher  of  the  intelligence, 
the  bright  sun  of  understanding,  wherefore  it  has  been  justly  preferred 
by  the  philosopher,  to  all  other  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  wisdom. 

I  fancv  I  have  heard  some  of  these  virtues  and  advantages 
claimed  as  the  prerogative  of  literature. 

The  best  of  prefaces  are  often  found  in  the  most 
unlike! v  places,  and  of  such  is  the  one  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  It  is  a  favourite  of  mine.  I  wonder  how 
that  Johnson's  personality  seems  to  have  such  a 
real  tangible  presence.  The  man  and  his  work  seem 
inseparable.  When  we  read  of  him  it  is  as  though  the 
mind  visualises  him  in  the  flesh.  Is  it  because  his 
biographer  has  given  us  such  a  vivid  picture  of  him, 
because  his  dominating  presence  was  so  impressive  that 
un<  MiiM-iouslv  his  contemporaries  have  handed  on  the 
unforgettable  influence,  or  is  this  characteristic  of  all  big, 
burly  men,  for  I  find  the  same  unification  ot  man  and 
deed  with  other  men  of  might. 

Ch<-strrton,  Johnson,    FalstatT.  Ilenrv    VIM.   whenever 
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I  read  of  these  I  immediately  have  a  mental  picture  of 
their  physical  appearance.  The  very  first  paragraph  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Dictionary  is  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing and  insight.  Johnson  had  the  seeing  eye  for  the 
miseries  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  the  understanding  heart  to  pity  and  sorrow  for 
them  :  — 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employments  of  life,  to 
be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  good,  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  hope  of  praise;  to  be 
disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for  neglect,  where  success  would 
have  been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without  reward. 

These  few  sentences  picture  very  vividly  the  condition 
under  which  a  great  part  of  humanity  exists,  and  Johnson 
himself  knew  something  of  the  driving  power  of  fear  and 
the  sting  of  unearned  censure.  He  was  a  word  builder, 
he  earned  his  bread  by  the  manipulation  and  arrangement 
of  letters,  he  built  a  storehouse  from  which  later  writers 
could  draw  valuable  and  necessary  information  which 
made  their  work  easier  and  more  profitable,  but  he  can 
still  write  :  — 

I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words  are 
the  daughters  of  the  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of  hearen. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  that  writers  and  men  who 
pass  their  time  among  books,  may  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  their  own  point  of  view,  and  the  "  doers  of 
things  "  are  probably  deserving  of  a  little  more  than  the 
tolerant  pat  on  the  back  with  which  the  men  who  write 
generally  reward  them.  This  preface  is  a  mine  of 
information.  Hints  of  the  methods  and  difficulties  of  his 
work.  His  experiences.  Here  and  there  passages  show- 
ing his  deep  knowledge  of  human  frailties  and  aspira- 
tions. It  is  a  human  document  throughout.  And  it  is 
brimming  with  the  personal  and  revealing  element.  It 
makes  such  difference,  gentlemen,  doesn't  it,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  work  is  done.  Milton  honoured  and 
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respected  by  the  learned  and  great.     Bunyan  degraded 
and  in  prison.    Johnson  says  :  — 

The  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great,  not  in  the  soft  obscurities 
of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amid 
inconvenience  anB  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow. 

And  then  :  — 

I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which 
if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me? 
I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to 
please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are 
empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquility,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY. 

By  OLIVER  C.  DE  C.  ELLIS,  M.Sc.,  R.N. 

§  i. 


peripatetic  poet  who  having  made  good  in 
London  but  finding  no  money  there,  tours  the 
country  (which  he  has  now  learned  to  term  the  provinces) 
reading  his  works,  generally  prefaces  these  latter  by  a 
more  or  less  relevant  dissertation  on  "  Poetry  and  Life." 
But  while  he  may  be  irrelevant  (and  often  is)  if  we  take 
the  subject  in  its  narrower  scope,  within  the  wider  limits 
irrelevance  is  impossible  ;  for  the  boundaries  of  Life  are 
large  indeed,  embracing  all  but  Death  ;  and  poet  and  seer 
from  time  immemorial  have  told  us  that  Death  is  not,  — 
from  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  English  transla- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  poems,  to  our 
own  recent  Maeterlinck.  You  are  familiar  with  both  of 
these  writers  :  Job  must  be  read,  but  Maeterlinck  can  be 
acted,  and  I  can  recall  no  moment  at  the  theatre  more 
dramatic  than  that  in  "  The  Bluebird  "  when  Tyltyl, 
with  the  enchanted  jewel  in  his  hat  by  which  he  can 
perceive  the  invisible,  —  when  Tyltyl,  in  answer  to  his 
sister's  awed  enquiry  as  she  stands  beside  him  in  the 
graveyard  :  "  Where  are  the  Dead?",  answers  with  the 
true  air  of  one  who  makes  a  tremendous  discovery, 
"There  are  no  dead,"  —  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  is  true  !  There  is  no  Death  ;  only  change  ..... 
which  is  Life  !  Though  all  the  myriad  bodies  of  the 
infinite  Universe  sink  to  rest,  and  all  the  sempiternal 
vibrations  of  their  constituents  cease  at  last  in  the 
unutterable  cold,  Life  will  still  be;  but  in  those  other 
regions  where  matter  is  unregarded,  and  we  "  Fear  no 
more  the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  the  furious  winter's  rages." 
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Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  that?  In  that  case  it 
would  be  well  to  discover  a  Poetry  of  Death ;  but  for  me, 
Death,  were  there  such  a  thing,  would  be  the  enemy  of 
all  poetry. 

As  for  human  death,  I  think  we  only  understand  its 
significance  when,  standing  before  the  tombs  of  our  dear 
ones,  we  become  aware  of  the  Angel  whose  errand  it  is 
to  say  to  the  bereaved  :  "  They  are  not  here ;  they  are 
risen." 

Poetry  itself  is  immortal,  transient  as  any  one  of  its 
single  manifestations  may  be.  Like  the  radiations  from 
the  aerial  of  a  wireless  station,  the  message  pulses  on  for 
ever,  sometimes  awakening  responses  which  return  on 
their  own  tides.  Let  us  take  an  example :  Harold 
Simpson  heard  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  something 
which  to  his  ear  was  poetry.  He  went  home  and  wrote  : 

Down  in  the  forest  something  stirred, 

So  faint  that  I  scarcely  heard  : 

But   the  forest   leaped    to    the   sound    like   a   good    ship    homeward 

bound  

It  was  only  the  voice  of  a  bird  ! 

Landon  Ronald,  moved  by  these  words,  wove  them 
into  glorious  song. 

Simpson  and  Ronald  may  leave  us;  the  little  bird  was 
frozen  long  ago;  but  for  ages  to  come,  wherever  some 
liquid  soprano  sings  that  lyric,  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
will  respond. 

§ a. 

If  there  be  no  Death,  then  Poetry  enters  into  every- 
thing. What  is  Poetry?  It  is  impossible  to  define  a 
thing  co-terminous  with  Life  itself,  the  indefinable.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  one  avenue  of  approach.  Poetry, 
I  think,  is  Brautittil  Expression.  If  we  have  perfect  ' 

ression  then  we  have  perfect  poetry.  An  idea,  then, 
is  expressed  in  Poetry  when  it  is  expressed  beautifully — 
it  may  be  in  music,  it  may  be  in  drawing,  painting,  or 
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even  in  photography;  it  may  be  in  dancing,  it  may  be 
in  language.  Yet  what  have  these  in  common,  save  their 
functions  which  are  one?  Why,  Motion.! — not  to  speak 
of  the  waves  of  light  and  sound,  additional  motions 
which  are  a  poem  in  themselves.  I  think  it  is  true,  both 
superficially  and  fundamentally,  that  rhythmical  motion 
is  the  whole  basis  of  poetry.  I  believe,  speaking  with 
diffidence  and  under  correction,  that  even  in  such  a  small 
matter  as  a  border-design,  your  tutor  asks  for  Repetition 
and  Continuity  :  What  is  that  but  Rhythm  and  Motion  ? 

It  would  seem  that  Language  is  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  expression.  While  it  is  true  that  a  gesture, 
an  attitude,  will  sometimes  overcome  a  difficulty  with 
which  Language  will  strive  in  .vain,  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  their  relative  general  usefulness. 
Speaking  with  small  reservations  such  as  this,  we  can 
say  lhat  Language  is  not  only  the  most  permanent 
instrument,  but  that  it  is  the  most  susceptible  to  modula- 
tion and  nuance ;  further,  it  is  the  most  easily  compre- 
hended ;  lastly,  it  has  a  range  extending  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  all  other  forms  of  expression. 

Of  all  languages,  the  English  language  is  the  most 
beautiful.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  strongly 
stressed  (except  when  spoken  by  an  uneducated 
American),  and  so  lends  itself  supremely  well  to  rhythm ; 
the  other  is  that  it  is  the  most  cosmopolitan.  It  has 
drawn  into  the  meshes  of  its  vast  vocabulary  words  and 
phrases  from  every  other  tribe  and  nation  on  the  earth. 

I  fear  there  is  a  grave  danger  at  the  present  time  that 
we  lose  this  splendid  quality  of  rhythm.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  improve  our  articulation.  Under 
cover  of  this  aim  two  things  are  happening  :  we  are 
losing  the  stresses  on  words ;  and  we  are  the  victims  of 
acts  of  vandalism  on  our  pronunciation.  To  give  one  or 
two  examples :  we  are  losing  the  indeterminate  vowel, 
generally  denoted  in  our  text-books  by  a  capsized  e. 
We  hear  speakers  say  G6ss-pell,  when  obviously  they 
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mean  gospsl,  Je£-zuss  for  J£sss,  Chi-nah  for  China, 
O-pall  for  Opal.  We  are  losing  our  short  a.  We  have 
countless  people  to-day  saying  glahss  for  glass,  although 
all  the  dictionaries  give  the  correct  pronunciation,  *'  a  as 
in  fat."  (Still,  these  people  probably  call  that  word 
"  /V/.")  What  are  we  to  expect  of  lesser  breeds  of  men 
when  the  admirable  E.  V.  Lucas  can  rhyme  half  and 

Let  us  have  articulate  pronunciation  by  all  means,  but 
let  us  preserve  our  rhythms  and  stresses.  They  provide 
us  with  possibilities  of  verse  structure  that  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  realised.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
followed  the  correspondence  in  the  Westminster  Gazette 
recently  ?  It  was  begun  by  a  correspondent  who  had 
rediscovered  the  Amphibrach,  which  is,  of  course,  a  long 
between  two  shorts.  I  wrote  the  following  week  to  show 
that  you  may  have  two  longs  and  one  short;  or  one  short 
and  two  longs.  What  I  meant  to  add,  but  forgot,  was 
that  the  number  of  feet  possible  in  English  poetry  is  only 
limited  by  its  vocabulary.  If  you  take  the  following 
line,  absurd  as  it  is,  you  cannot  split  it  up  into  any  known 
feet,  although  the  true  unit  of  scansion  is  obvious  :  — 

The  high  priest  |  has  large  stones  |  arranged  round  j  his  doorstep. 

The  example  I  sent  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  has  a 
more  local  interest  :  — 


The  Lord  Mayor  |  of  Whltefield  |  has  called  forth  |  Ins  brave  men, 
Hia  old  men  |  his  young  men,  |  bis  bold  men,  |  his  grave  men. 

The   true  unit,   of  course,    is   what    I    have   termed   the 
Prolonged  Iambus. 

It    is  possible,   within   the   limits  which    I    have  sug- 
gested,  to   transplant    any    musical    formation    wha 
into  verse  of  the  sam«'  timing.     And  the  two  things  \\  hirh 
make  that  possible  are,  as  I  have  said,  our  rich  ness  in 
ses  and  our  richness  in  words. 
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At  the  same  time,  any  such  arrangement  would  be 
mechanical.  It  might  be  excellent  verse,  but,  subjec- 
tively, would  it  ever  be  poetry  ?  The  poet  himself  would 
always  see  the  marks  the  machinery  left.  Besides  that, 
it  is  very  unusual  to  be  able  to  split  a  poem  up  into 
similar  and  equal  units  of  scansion.  When  this  is 
possible  the  effect  is  striking  of  course,  and  I  think  it 
might  very  beautifully  be  used  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  musical  composers  have  inserted  a  solemn  and 
dignified  slow  march  movement  in  the  midst  of  some 
light  allegro  or  brilliant  scherzo.  But  as  a  rule,  as  I  have 
said,  the  traditional  scansion  is  absurd.  Let  me  quote 
from  my  old  school-friend,  W.  J.  Halliday,  in  the 
Saturday  Westminster  for  January  i5th  of  this  year  :  — 

To  how  many  of  the  laws  of  the  prosodist  does  "  The  life  and 
death  of  Jason"  conform?  How,  for  example,  would  your  corre- 
spondents scan  the  following  lines  ?  : — 

"  Therewith  from  out  her  wallet  did  she  draw 
The  phial  and  a  crystal  without  flaw 
Shaped  like  an  apple,  scored  with  words  about  ; 
Then  said  :  '  But  now  I  bid  thee  have  no  doubt. 
With  this  oil,  hidden  by  these  gems  and  gold, 
Anoint  thine  arms  and  body;  and  be  bold; 
Nor  fear  the  fire-breathing  bulls  one  whit, 
Such  mighty  virtue  have  I  drawn  to  it, 
Whereof  I  give  thee  proof.' " 

The  attempt  to  impose  a  classical  prosody  on  English  verse  is 
pathetic  and  fundamentally  wrong.  In  English  verse,  accentuation 
and  pause  are  the  basal  considerations.  I  am  altogether  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  marks  only  accented  syllables  and  indicates  the 
pause  in  the  reading.  This  method  does  ensure  honesty  in  one's 
attempt  to  capture  the  poet's  rhythm,  to  see  as  he  sees,  and  to 
interpret  as  he  interprets. 

I  too  am  in  favour  of  this  system  ;  let  the  rhythm  run  like 
a  rivulet,  free,  in  the  open;  not  like  some  tired  old 
Manchester  stream,  trapped  in  a  culvert.  But  when  this 
has  been  said  it  still  remains  true  that  there  can  be  no 
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poetry  without  rhythm.  Much  of  the  vers  libre  we  see 
is  merely  wretchedly  constructed  conversation.  There 
must  be  banks  to  the  river.  What  these  are  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  to  suggest  in  a  further  short  paper. 

§  3- 

Personally  I  should  lay  down  three  essentials  for 
poetry  :  (i)  rhythm,  (2)  preponderance  of  arrestingly 
beautiful  words,  and  (3)  unhackneyed  thoughts.  Com- 
pare this  wretched  jingle,  taken  from  4i  Poetry  of  To- 
day "  :  — 

Grim   are   thy   chimney-stacks,   county   of  mine 
Standing  in  forests  by  slag-heap  and  pit, 

(which  is  verse,  but  not  poetry)  with  this  little  gem  of 
description,  which  I  found  (among  many  others)  in  a 
novel  :  — 

Through  all  the  high-flung  prospect,  far  and  wide, 

Shone  out  in  gleamings  of  the  sun, 

Rare  mystic  streaks  of  gold  and  emerald  and  softest  azure, 

Mapped  with  threads  of  water-courses  like  the  tracks  of  snails. 

This  is  prose  but  it  is  poetry  too.  Poetry  and  prose  are 
not  antonymous. 

Then  as  to  unhackneyed  thoughts  :  we  are  of  course 
constantly  meeting  the  other  sort ;  and  it  is  only  likely, 
when  we  remember  that  the  English  schoolboy  learns 
hundreds  of  pure  cliches  by  heart  in  his  English  Com- 
position lesson ; — one  of  the  taults  of  the  large-class 
system  to  which  our  teachers,  h.r  some  sin  in  a  previous 
incarnation,  are  condemned.  Hut  in  any  case,  the  most 
commonplace  thought  .  oim-s  into  tin- mind  of  a  youngster 
as  original.  What  young  poet  has  not  written  some- 
thing almost  identical  with  tin 

Onward,    onward,    ever    onward, 
Flows  the  river  to  the  sea. 
So  our  life,  with  all  its  trials, 
Onward  flown  for  you  and  me. 
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Yet  I  found  something  not  much  more  original  in  a 
modern  published  poem  :  — 

0  raise  thy  head,  my  little  flower, 
The  rosy  dawn  has  tinged  the  skies; 

The  sun  sends  down  a  brilliant  shower 
Of  golden  rays  to  dry  thy  eyes. 

How  many  poets  paid  toll  to  the  making  of  that  verse, 
and  how  long  ago?  How  different  is  this  description 
of  a  shooting  star  ! — 

A  tear  ran  down  the  gloomy  face  of  night. 

Any  discovery  of  novelty  in  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas 
tends  to  make  either  grotesquesness  or  poetry ;  but  most 
often,  poetry.  Let  me  quote  from  another  novel  :  — 

Slim  and  small  she  was,  all  eyes  and  golden  hair — the  hair  that 
flies  out  at  a  breath  of  wind  like  rays  of  light;  a  tress  flew  out  of 
window  now,  like  to  a  belated  sunbeam.  The  smoke  from  the 
tavern  turned  to  rose  as  it  left  the  chimney  mouth.  The  pink  cloud 
wreathed  upward  and  melted,  and  wreathed  again. 

"  Oh,  father,  come  and  see  the  tavern-smoke !  It  groweth  out 
o'  chimney-pot  like  a  flower.  I  mind  me  of  the  rose  o'  love  in 
the  Romaunt.  't  is  of  a  pale  colour. 

A  rose  and  a  chimney-pot !  Poetry.  Her  father's  rebuke 
was  almost  as  fine  :  — 

The  rose  of  love  is  a  red  rose ;  neither  doth  it  flower  in  a  tavern  ! 

§  4- 

Then  I  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  ornaments 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  me  that  alliteration  and  onoma- 
topoeia are  admirable  if  not  overworked,  particularly  the 
latter  :  — 

They'll  hear  trees  tip-toe  on  the  hill, 
The  winnowing  of  hands  o'erhead. 

Our  delightful  language  is  full  of  such  words.  What 
could  the  word  wind  mean  but  what  it  does  mean  ?  The 
pity  is,  it  is  so  often  mis-pronounced  in  the  reading  of 
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poetry,  the  reader  generally  even  looking  conscious  of 
having  done  rather  a  fine  thing. 

Then  there  is  the  relation  of  line-endings.  Let  the 
relation  be  definite  in  its  choice  of  similarity ;  or  let  there 
be  none  !  Blank  verse  never  jars  on  us  till  a  rhyme 
creeps  in.  I  think  a  rhyme  in  blank  verse  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  as  great  a  fault  as  is  a  failure  to  satisfy  the 
attuned  ear  in  rhymed  verse. 

Leaving  blank  verse  on  one  side,  in  any  two  mono- 
syllabic line-endings  we  may  have  the  following  condi- 
tions :  — 

1.  Consonants  the  same,  vowel  different. 

2.  The   initial  consonant  different;  the  rest  of  the 

syllable  the  same. 

3.  Both   consonants  different;   the   enclosed   vowel 

the  same. 

4.  Consonants  and  vowels  all  the  same. 

The  first  is  Dissonance,  the  second  Rhyme,  the  third 
Assonance,  and  the  fourth,  an  Outrage.  Here  we  have 
three  of  the  ornaments  of  Poetry  and  one  of  its  diseases. 

The  Outrage,  as  I  have  termed  the  simple  repetition 
of  the  whole  syllable,  is  much  affected  by  French  poets, 
who,  to  do  them  justice,  appear  to  regard  it  as  rhyme. 
I  am  told  that  they  write  to  please  not  the  ear  but  the 
eye.  The  reason  is  unsound  in  itself,  but  it  is  also 
unfounded.  Here  are  two  examples  from  Corneille  :  — 

....  leur  querelle, 

Dont  le  recit  fatal,  sitot  qu'on  vous  1'a  fait 
D'une  si  douce  attente  a  ruin6  1'effet. 

And  again  :  — 

Dans  leur  sang  repandu  la  justice  6touffee 

Au  crime  du  vainqueur  sort  d'un   nouveau  trophee. 

Victor  Hugo,  too,  writes  : — 

Done,  c'est  moi  qui  suu  1'ogre  et  le  bouc  emisnairc, 
Dans  co  chaos  du  siecle  ou  votre  cceur  so  serre  .  . 
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But  we  are  dealing  with  English  poetry.  What  excuse 
can  we  offer  for  a  giant  like  Byron  that  he  should  write  : 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 

Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent  dew, 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever  with  love's  last  adieu. 

There  you  have  a  magnificent  metaphor,  spoiled  by  the 
creeping  in  of  an  identity  where  there  should  be  a  rhyme. 
As  for  Dissonances,  they  can  be  wrought  into  a  won- 
derful fabric  by  such  a  master  as  Wilfrid  Owen,  whose 
work  has  lately  been  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus. 

It  seemed  that  out  of  the  battle  I  escaped 
Down  some  profound  dull  tunnel,  long  since  scooped 
Through  granites  which  titanic  wars  had  groined 
Yet  also  there,   encumbered  sleepers   groaned  .... 

I  believe  I  like  that;  but  I  must  confess  I  don't  like 
Assonance.  It  always  sounds  to  me  like  a  miscarried 
rhyme;  no-one  could  so  mistake  the  dissonance. 

As  to  Rhyme,  what  is  there  new  under  the  sun  to  say  ? 
It  was  said  of  one  poet  that  "  Rhyme  was  the  rudder  of 
his  verse."  There  could  be  few  severer  condemnations. 
It  is  the  great  danger  of  rhyme  that  it  urges  one  into  all 
sorts  of  inversions,  all  sorts  of  insertions  (such  as  do  and 
did  immediately  preceding  a  verb),  but  worst  of  all,  that 
like  a  planchette,  it  takes  the  poet's  message,  and,  amend- 
ing it,  or  even  totally  discarding  it,  substitutes  some  new 
phrase  which  rhymes. 

Yet  rhyme,  bad  master  as  it  is,  is  a  glorious  servant; 
it  takes  up  the  rhythm  of  the  poet's  narrative,  punctuates 
it,  accentuates  it,  and  accompanies  it  with  an  elfin  music 
of  its  own. 

§5. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  the  inspiration  of  Poetry  ?  It 
is  Life. 

It  is  the  all-pervading  poetry  of  existence  which  is  the 
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source  of  the  poetry  of  language.  Beautiful  expression 
cannot  begin  till  we  have  something  to  express.  We 
must  live,  and  live  awake,  to  find  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of. 

Consider  the  poetry  of  the  Universe ;  its  constant 
rhythmical  motion  and  interplay;  suns  and  cold  suns; 
comets  shooting  from  vortices ;  planets  circling  the  suns 
with  their  attendant  moons.  The  strange  form  of  energy 
which  we  call  light,  travelling  its  wrinkled  path  with 
inconceivable  velocity.  Nature  in  the  naturalist's  sense; 
nature  in  the  farmer's  sense;  nature  in  the  scientist's 
sense  :  all  poetry.  All  the  great  scientists  were  poets. 
'  Nothing  is  too  wonderful  to  be  true,"  said  Faraday. 
"  Let  us  dream,"  said  Kekule",  "  then  perhaps  we  shall 
discover  something  !  " 

And  they  did!  and  the  poetry  of  what  they  found! 
Each  atom  a  little  solar  system,  the  proton  nucleus  with 
its  positive  electric  charge  at  the  centre,  and  a  constella- 
tion of  negative  electrons  round  about,  little  particles  so 
loosely  attached  that  a  ray  of  light  will  release  them  .  .  . 
The  molecule,  or  little  belfry  of  atoms  where  for  ever  and 
ever  the  atoms  beat  against  each  other  in  regular  order 
like  a  peal  of  bells  .... 

Consider  that  the  whole  Universe  is  made  up  of  these 
little  belfries,  from  the  rings  of  Saturn  to  the  breath  even 
now  escaping  from  our  noses;  the  foundation  of  life  is 
rhythm. 

The  things  we  see  are  poetry;  but  the  imaginations 
\vhirh  they  suggest,  the  dream-stuff  they  beget,  are  these 
not  poetry  too? 

We  are  living  now  among  the  realised  dream-stuffs  of 
our  ancestors.  It  is  strange  to  see  our  "  modern  dis- 
coveries "  peering  asham^dly  at  us  out  of  the  old  fables 
so  seldom  taken  down  from  high,  dustv  shelves.  You 
may  read  in  the  story  of  Kilhwch  and  Ohven  in  the 
Mabinogion,  for  instance,  the  following  remarkable 
*ge:— 
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No  vessels  will  keep  warm  the  liquor  that  is  put  therein  save  the 
bottles  of  Gwyddolwyd  Gorr  which  preserve  the  heat  of  the  liquor 
that  is  put  into  them  in  the  East  until  they  arrive  at  the  West. 

And   this  ancient   premonition   of   the   vacuum-flask   is 
closely  followed  by  a  reference  to  sterilising  bottles  :  — 

The  bottles  of  Ehinnon  Rhin  Barnawd  wherein  no  liquor  ever 
turns  sour. 

I  have  selected  these  two  instances  merely  because 
they  are  not  commonplace.  Do  we  not  fly  through  the 
air?  Man  has  dreamt  of  it  always,  desire  easily  out- 
pacing the  evolution  of  the  idea  from  considerations  of 
mechanical  theory.  Think  too  of  the  nursery  rhyme  of 
the  cow,  who  could  not  wait  for  our  mathematicians  with 
their  gradually  developing  ether-grip  by  means  of  which 
we  shall  yet  on  holidays  go  in  parties  a-picking  rare 
lichens  in  the  crenellated  cockpits  of  the  moon. 

After  all,  this  digression  shows,  among  other  things, 
that  the  pure  scientist  may  be  in  debt  to  the  pure  fabulist 
or  poet  just  as  there  is  certainly  a  debt  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  was  trying  to  indicate  how  in  the  rhythm  of  life  lies 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet ;  and  I  affirm  that  wherever 
you  see  motion,  progress,  rhythm,  call  it  what  you  will, 
round  about  you,  you  have  material  for  poetry.  Cer- 
tainly the  material  often  looks  better  at  a  distance,  just 
as  a  picture  does. 

Take  History  :  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
stained  by  the  foulest  crimes,  such  as  the  betrayal  of 
good  faith  at  the  end  of  the  Punic  Wars,  but  taken  in 
sum  there  is  something  attractive  about  that  steady 
growth.  Rome  assumes  the  leadership  of  Latium ; 
Latium  conquers  the  peninsula  of  Italy ;  Italy  conquers 
the  known  world. 

Was  it  the  poetry  of  this  that  inspired  the  devilishly 
alluring  dream  of  those  who  sought  to  put  Prussia  in  the 
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place  of  Latium  ?  There  is  the  same  sequence — Prussia, 
Mittel-Europa,  Weltmacht. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  growth  of  a  town  under  normal 
conditions — though  admittedly  not  always  in  the  finished 
product. 

The  poetry  of  Geography  and  Physiography  is  about 
us  always  :  how  lands  sink  beneath  the  sea ;  like  Atlantis, 
or  the  land  of  Arthur's  knights  just  north  of  the  Scillies. 

Motion  everywhere  !  How  often  have  a  train,  a  ship, 
inspired  poetry  !  .  .  .  but  the  stoker  is  too  close  to  be 
inspired. 

We  need  not  mention  the  poetry  of  Love,  and  of 
parenthood,  old  as  the  hills.  The  poetry  of  moods  is 
equally  familiar  :  what  comfort  it  is  capable  of  giving  to 
the  reader !  There  is  true  fellowship  and  sympathy  ! 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  felt  as  I  do !  "  Yet  there  are  some 
things  before  which  expression  fails.  They  are  sacred. 
It  needs  an  inspired  finger  to  touch  them  without  blas- 
phemy. A  modern  poet  has  introduced  into  recent  work 
a  description  of  connubial  union  which  outrages  the 
sanctities  that  hang  about  the  marriage-bed.  His  art  is 
flawless ;  but  one  turns  away  from  his  work  with  loath- 
ing. 

Then  again,  why  are  comparatively  so  few  hymns  great 
poetry  ?  A  glimmer  of  eternal  truth,  small  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  were  sufficient;  for  even  Science  has  no 
alternative  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  Source  of  Things; 
and  the  elementary  questions  of  Job  still  remain  un- 
answered :  — 

Knowest  thmi  the  ordinances  of  Heaven?  Const  thou  set  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth?  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  Wli.-iv  is  the  way 
where  light  dwelleth?  And  as  for  darkness,  where  is  the  place 
thereof?  Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds  that  abundance 
of  waters  may  cover  thee?  Who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  Heaven? 
Who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew?  Who  hath  put  wisdom  in 
the  secret  part*?  Or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart? 
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Stupendous  inspiration  !  that  even  the  asking  of  the 
question  should  lead  to  pure  poetry  ! 

I  suppose  the  idea  that  one's  own  personal  life  may 
be  a  poem  is  a  very  old  one.  The  Psalmist  came  near 
it  when  he  was  "  encompassed  about  with  songs."  The 
Apostle  came  nearer  when  he  wrote  "  Ye  are  the  epistles 
of  Christ,  written  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  on 
hearts  of  flesh." 

And  after  all  it  is  no  cant  but  sober  fact.  A  man  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  life,  but  that  is  the  tragedy  of  all 
poets,  be  they  musicians,  painters  or  what  not.  Always 
they  feel  that  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  best. 

The  poet's  dissatisfaction  is  a  measure  of  his  sincerity ; 
and  hence  the  measure  of  the  delight  he"  gives  to  others. 

ON    KEKULE'S    DEFENCE    OF    HIS   BENZENE 
FORMULA. 

A  CHEMICAL  FRAGMENT. 
By  OLIVER  C.  DE  C.  ELLIS. 

infinite  complexities  there  muster 
Within  the  compass  of  a  needle's  eye  ! 
The  tiny  atoms  gravitate  and  cluster; 

Chime  each  on  each  in  measured  euphony, 
Each  molecule  a  belfry,  where  the  ears 

Of  some  minute  homunculus  or  elf 
Might  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 

Or,  greatly  daring,  play  on  them  himself; 
Until,  ecstatic  at  the  endless  pageant 

He'd  dance  in  rhythm  upon  the  great  stage  set; 
And  we  should  call  him  "  Catalytic  Agent  "  .  .  .  . 

But  he'd  reck  naught  of  our  long  epithet. 

The  bells  we  fashion  mutter  and  are  still 
Or  e'er  the  sexton's  locked  the  belfry  door; 

But  these  will  beat  and  quaver,  throb  and  thrill, 
"  Timing  and  chiming  "  so  for  evermore. 
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SEA-FRUIT  (No.  3)- 

THE   SEAGULL. 
By  OLIVER  C.  DE  C.  ELLIS. 

man  Gillymot  perches  on  a  buoy 
With  his  bow-sprit  veering  round; 
For  our  little  cutter  passes  yelling  "  Gillymot  ahoy, 

Oh  Gillymot,  whither  bound?" 
And  he  says,  "  You  impudent  sailormen, 

How  dare  you  speak  to  me 
With  your  bell-bottomed  trousers  and  your  funny  round 

hats 
A-toiling  on  the  sea?  " 

Gillymot  is  listening ;  he  has  heard  a  siren  snort 

And  a  pinnace's  wheels  lap  round ; 
And  an  officer  has  hailed  him,  shouting  "  Gillymot,  old 
sport, 

Pray  do  you  own  the  Sound  ?  " 
Then  he  bends  his  head  to  the  whirling  screw 

And  he  flies  to  the  pinnace-bow 
And  he  preens  his  feathers  and  whets  his  beak  : 

"  My  company  suits  me  now." 

Old  man  Gillymot,  back  on  his  retreat, 

Is  lost  in  his  lofty  dreams; 
But  a  brown  arm  rises  from  the  sea-moss  at  his  feet 

Gripping  him  abaft  his  bran 
And  we  served  him  hot  on  the  galley-deck 

And  a  first-class  dish  made  he 

With  his  funny  webbed  stockings  and  a  lanyard  round 
his  neck 

And  the  gravy  flowing  free. 
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Dead  of  night,  at  two  bells,  we  woke  in  sudden  fear, 

For  there  came  a  sound  like  rain  : 
Dead  man  Gillymot,  plain  for  all  to  hear, 

Tapping  on  the  port-hole  pane ; 
And  he  squawked  "  You  impudent  sailormen, 

You've  dared  to  feast  on  me  : 
You  shall  never  rest  content  in  your  island  homes  again ; 

You  are  married  to  the  deep  green  sea." 


THE  LARGESS  OF  THE  TROUBADOUR. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

"Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow." 

—GOLDSMITH,  The  Traveller. 

HP  \V I  LIGHT  was  changing  into  night,  and  a  drizzling 
rain  was  descending  as  Jonathan  Bailey — more 
commonly  known  as  "Jaunty  Jomy  '  —turned  out  from 
the  "  Bold  Rodney  '  Inn  and  stood  on  its  front  step 
looking  on  the  wet  and  shining  pavement  of  Newton 
Lane.  He  was  gravelv  considering  what  he  should  do 
with  the  remaining  hour  or  two  of  his  holiday,  and  also 
with  the  residue  of  a  sum  of  five  shillings  which  he  had 
won  in  a  late  "  pidgin  fleighV 

A  tattered  and  woe-begone  creature  was  shuffling  his 
"  t rashers  "  along  in  the  gutter  at  the  edge  of  the  curb, 
and    essaying — with    many    interruptions    from    a    bad 
cough — to  fill  the  night  with  music.     He  was  howling  : 
"  Hime   but   a  strynger  'ere  ; 
'Eaven — is — mi    'ome," 

and  Jonty  stayed  the  course  of  his  deliberations  to  listen 
with  much  seeming  interest.  Anon  having  obtained  a 
hazy  notion  of  the  minstrel's  theme,  he  crossed  the 
pavement  murmuring  : 

'Well!    that's   a   corker.     'Eaven's   his   home,   poor 
divul."      And    then    raising    his   voice    he   called   out: 
"  Heigh,  Matey  !    Why  dost'na  goo  whom  then,  th< 
maybe  wait  in'  up  |"«.r  ti 

The  troubadour  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder, 
looking  aslant  at  Jontv,  pulled  his  coat  over  his  narrow 
chest,  wiped  his  nose  on  his  cuff,  and  then  quickened  his 

"  Here,  Delavanti,  wait  a  bit.  <>\\<1  nmn,  aw '11  ^oo  wi* 
thee,  and  see  thee  safe  in.  Aw'v<-  bin  to\\d  <>li  that  aw 
wtir  gooin1  rung  fn,-'t,  but  a\\  'm  reet  neaw,  belike! 
Aw've  fun'  a  native.  '  And  he  chuckled  as  he  st< ; 
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out  after  the  now  silent  singer,  who  stopped,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  over  a  bad  fit  of  coughing,  said  : 

"  Luk  'ere,  Guv'nor,  cheese  it.  I'm  nark'i  anuff,  and, 
cowd  an'  starv'd  anuff,  an'  I'm  not  doin'  you  no  'arm, 
am  I?" 

As  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  Jonty  saw  the 
signs  of  real  starvation  in  the  poor  wretch's  whole  aspect, 
and  his  mood  changed.  His  sense  of  humour  became 
one  of  pity,  and  at  the  moment  his  eye  chanced  to  fall 
upon  an  example  of  those  depots  of  "  delicatessen  "  (so 
familiar  in  Lancashire  towns),  a  tripe  shop,  which  stood 
at  a  few  doors'  distance  from  the  "  Bold  Rodney." 

'  Nay,  nay,  an'  aw  meean  thee  no  harm  noather. 
We're  o'  mother's  chilther,  ar'  na  we.  Neaw,  heaw  wud 
a  cowheel  an'  sum  cowd  ale  fit  thee,  dost  think  ?  " 

The  minstrel  passed  his  tongue  over  his  thin  lips, 
blinked  once  or  twice,  took  a  long  sniff,  and  then  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  trouser  pocket  in  which  Jonty  had  placed 
his  hand,  he  said  slowly  and  with  intensity  : 

"  Think?  Why,  if  I  got  'em,  I  wouldn't  think,  I'd 
know.  I'd  know  as  you  was  a  bloomin'  hangel." 

'  That's  me,  Sims,  but  tha  met  ha  known  it  by  sect,  as 
weel's  by  taste.  But  chusheaw  !  coom  on,  an'  ha'  sum." 

Jonty  led  the  way  with  all  the  air  of  a  millionaire  to 
the  shop  where  tripe,  trotters,  and  cowheels  were  dis- 
played for  sale,  and  speedily  the  two  were  sprinkling  salt 
and  vinegar  with  lavish  hands  on  some  of  these  delica- 
cies. 

Having  taken  the  raw  edge  off  their  appetites,  Jonty, 
pointing  to  something  that  looked  like  a  wet  bath  towel 
which  lay  on  a  big  dish  on  the  window-board,  said  : 

"  Here,  Missis,  we'll  tay'  that  wi'  us.  Put  it  up  i' 
papper.  This  Evenin'  Noos  '11  do.  An'  dunna  yo  say 
as  yo  aw  sen,  as  it's  t'  best  thing  'at's  bin  i'  t'  papper 
for  a  lung  while,  aw  pray  yo." 

The  dispenser  of  delicacies  laughed  as  she  was 
expected  to  do,  and  the  comestibles  having  been  paid  for, 
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Jonty  observed  that  he  had  'levenpence  left,  and  gather- 
ing this  in  one  hand,  with  the  tripe  in  another,  he  led  his 
grateful  and  admiring  "  Man  Friday  "  into  the  taproom 
of  the  "  Bold  Rodney." 

There  he  seated  him  in  front  of  a  big  fire  and  then 
rung  the  bell  with  great  dignity.  The  guest  heaved  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  stool, 
blinking  at  the  copper  "  fountain  ''  which  swung  on  a 
rack  over  the  glowing  embers ;  or  casting  glances  of  a 
seemingly  puzzled  gratitude  at  his  benefactor. 

"  Two  carter's  pints,"  said  Jonty  to  the  chucker-out 
waiter  who  had  answered  the  bell. 

"An'  sithee,  Dan  we'n  ha'um  fettle  't.  Fot  the 
warmer,  an'  ginger,  an'  breawn  shugger,  an'  luk  slippy. 
We're  beawn  t'  Halley's  at  t'  Free  Trade  Ho'  to  neet. 
It's  this  chap's  benefit.  Him  an'  Sims  Reeves  is  singin' 

th'  Halliloojer  Chorus An'  neaw  then,  owd  lad, 

tell  us  what  wur  ta  doin'  for  a  livin'  afore  tha  tuk  to 
music." 

"  Well,  Guv'nor,  th'  last  thing  I  dun  was  shoutin'  for 
a  rag  an'  bone  chap  as  'ad  no  vice,  an'- 

"  No  vice,  saysto?  Why,  Heaven  wur  his  home  too, 
then,  wur  it?"  interrupted  Jonty. 

"Oh!  come  off  o'  yer  perch,  Guv'nor,"  said  the 
minstrel  reproachfully.  "  Wot  I  mean,  'e  'ad  no  vice 
to  shout  '  San-Bone,'  an'  so  I— 

"  Oh  !  aw  see,  theau  meeans  veighce,"  said  Jonty. 

"Ay,"  said  the  minstrel.  "Well,  'e  pinched  some 
things  off  of  a  line,  an'  'e  got  run  in  for  a  month,  an' 
I'm  doin'  this  buskin1  fake  till  he  comes  out,  or  agen  I 
pick  up  summat  else." 

"  Tha'll  ha*  to  tay*  care  what  tha'  picks  up  or  tha '11 
happen  be  like  Peg  Mellit  as  fun'  some  cobs  in  a  coal- 
yard,  an'  they  fun'  her  some  oakum  to  pick." 

"  \y,"  said  the  waif,  dispiritedly,  "but  I'm  goin'  to 
th'  Armv  an' " 
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"Th'  Army,"  said  Jonty.  "  Why  they'll  noan  ha' 
thee  i'th*  Army,  win  they?" 

"  I'll  get  a  doss  all  right,  Guv'nor,  but  I'll  ha'  to  do 
some  wood-choppin'  for  it." 

"  Oh  !  that  Army  ?  Ay,  aw  know.  Well,  here,  get 
that  into  thee,"  and  he  handed  over  the  frothing  liquor 
which  had  now  been  turned  out  of  the  cone-shaped  tin 
vessel — like  a  giant  extinguisher — in  which  it  had  been 
"  fettled." 

When  the  poor  fellow  had  been  warmed,  refreshed, 
and  partially  dried,  Jonty  handed  him  the  few  remaining 
coppers  of  his  "  spendin'  brass  "  and  rose  to  depart. 

"  Well,  Guv'nor,  yer  done  me  champion,"  said  his 
guest,  "an'  if  I  could  do  you  same,  well  I  would,  s'elp 
me " 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  a  thought  had  struck 
him  which  wanted  following  up,  before  he  put  it  into 
speech.  He  looked  at  Jonty  vaguely  for  a  few  seconds, 
as  if  he  were  considering  some  grave  question,  and  then 
as  he  tore  off  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  newspaper, 
which  lay  on  the  brass-rimmed  round  table,  he  said 
excitedly  : 

"  'Ere,  put  yer  name  an'  wheer  you  live  on  this,  an* 
I'll  show  yer  somethin',  Guv-nor." 

After  some  hesitation,  and  then  some  careful  prepara- 
tion, Jonty  did  as  requested,  using  for  the  purpose  a  lead 
pencil,  supplied  by  the  waiter,  which  needed  much 
wetting  from  Jonty's  tongue,  and  then  the  waif  having 
put  this  M.S.  away  in  some  part  of  his  rags  and  carefully 
closed  the  door  on  the  dismissed  "  chucker-out,"  showed 
on  the  dirty  palm  of  his  hand  a  wad  of  paper  tied  round 
with  string. 

"  This  is  yours,  Guv'nor,"  he  said  impressively,  "  an1 
its  got  honist.  That's  wot  it  is.  Bli'  me  !  wot  I  say, 
straight.  No  good  to  me,  so  put  it  in  yer  kecks.  Don't 
luk  at  it  now,  an' — well,  maybe  you'll  gi'  me  summat  for 
it  some  time,  iv  I  arsk  yer — Eh  !  Savvy?  " 
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Jonty  put  it  in  his  pocket  carelessly,  whilst  the  waif 
watched  the  operation  with  some  concern,  and  possibly 
with  some  doubt  of  his  own  discretion,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  twooddlv  associated  convives  separated  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Inn,  amidst  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude from  the  guest,  and  humorous  disclaimers  from  the 
host  of  the  occasion. 

Jonty  reached  his  home  at  Mossbrook  unwontedly  soon 
for  him  on  a  holiday  night,  and  for  the  next  month  he 
went  on  as  usual,  that  is,  as  the  steady,  reliable  workman 

of  ordinary  days. 

*  *  * 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  standing  in  the  lane 
watching  his  pigeons  as  they  flew  to  and  fro,  or  alighted 
on  the  roof  of  his  cottage,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
lad  or  man — it  was  difficult  to  discover  which  from  his 
appearance — who  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
whom  Jonty  had  noticed  speaking  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours as  he  came  up  the  lane. 

"Are  yo'  Mester  Jonathan  Bailey?"  said  the  new- 
comer. 

"  That's  me,"  said  Jonty,  "especially  of  a  Sunday. 
What  dost  want?  " 

"  Well,  do  yer  know  Charley  Dutton  ?  " 

"Aw  dunnot,"  said  Jonty.  "  Is  he  at  th'  pit.  Or  a 
wayver,  dost  think?*' 

"  \<>.  mester,  'e  does  nowt  now,  'e's  dead,  an'  berricl. 

'E  use't  t'be  about  th'  Meddrr'  an'  Oor-. -'s  I. an.   i'  th' 

town.     Said  as  'e  know'd  yer  an'  you  know'd  'im,  an' 

>u'd  gi'  me  summat  it  I'd  come  an'  tell  yo  as  'e  wuz 

badly,  but  now  'e's  dead,  an'   V  IK-MT  ^.-m  m»-  n<>\vt." 

"Aw  know  no  Dutton,"  said  J«nr  :>bur  a  chap 

'at  kept  a  stuff  shop  i'  Illarklry.  \\hni  aw'rr  a  lad.  an' 
he  legged  it  t'  Ameriker  amon-  the  Mawmons.  h's 
noan  him,  is  it?  I  Iraw  monny  wives  had  h<1  ?  " 

"  I  shudn't  think  V  '.id  any,  ,  'e  cudn't  keep 

hisser." 
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"  Oh !  that's  nowt,  mon,  but  heawsever  his  name 
wurna'  Charley,  and  he'se  th'  only  Dutton  as — 

"  But  yo're  Jonathan  Bailey,  Nab  Fowt,  Mossbrook, 
arn't  yo?  " 

"  Yigh,"  said  Jonty. 

"  Well,  'e  said  as  yo'd  gi'  me  summat  iv  I  cum  an* 
towd  yo." 

"  Towd  me  what.  As  he  wur  deead  dost  meean  ? 
But  aw  dunnot  see  givin'  thee  summat  for  tellin'  me  'at 
somebry's  deead.  Aw'm  no  saxton.  It's  noan  my 
buryin',  belike  !  Whooa  arta?  " 

"  Well,  I  'elp  th'  depitty  at  a  lodgin'  house  in  th' 
Medder,  wheer  Charley  Dutton  use't  to  come  for  a  doss, 
an'  'e  come  theer  a  week  o'  Setterday,  an'  'e  gen  me  this 
paper"— here  he  produced  the  scrap  of  newspaper  on 
which  Jonty  had  written  his  address  for  the  minstrel— 
"  'an  'e  sed  as  you'd  gi'  me  summat  for " 

"Here,  stop!  "  said  Jonty,  ''aw  know  neaw.  Wur 
he  a  chap  wi  a  split  lip  an'  a  squint?  " 

"  That's  'im,  Mester,"  said  the  deputy's  assistant, 
"an  'e  said,  as  that  tip  as  'e  gen  yo  in  them  papers  tied 
wi'  string,  wuz  as  reet  as  the  mail  an'  as  yo'd  gi'  me 
summat  for  comin'  to  tell  yer." 

"  Well  ger  on  wi'  thee,"  said  Jonty,  "  tha's  said  that 
afore,  twiste." 

"  Well,  'e  did,  Mester — as  yo'd  gi'  me  summat  for 
tellin'  yo  as  'e  wuz  very  bad,  an'  as  'e  was  comin'  to  see 
yer  when  'e  got  better,  but  'e  did'n  get  better,  'e  deed 
first,  an'  I  cudn't  come  any  day,  ony  uv  a  Sunday." 

Jonty  rubbed  his  head  awhile,  staring  at  the  messenger 
and  considering  what  he  had  done  with  the  little  packet 
given  to  him  by  the  street-singer,  but  he  could  not 
remember,  and  for  the  time  gave  it  up,  and  then  he  took 
some  coppers  from  his  pocket  and  handed  them  over  to 
the  post-mortem  envoy. 

"  Theer,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  iv  tha  ma'es  that  mich  on 
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every  poor  divul  as  dees  i'  th'  Medder  tha'll  be  a  depitty 
thisel'." 

'  Thenk  you,  Gaffer,"  said  the  envoy — though  he  did 
not  seem  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got — and  then 
he  would  fain  have  stayed  a  while  to  help  Jonty  with  the 
"  birds,"  and  possibly  have  told  him  more  of  Charley 
Button,  but  Jonty,  who  had  become  curious  as  to  what 
the  gift  of  the  minstrel  was,  and  what  he  himself  had 
done  with  it,  bade  the  Angel  Meadow  emissary  a  curt 
"  Good-bye  "  and  went  in  at  his  garden  gate. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  had  gone  Jonty  began  a  search 
for  the  missing  article  which  he  found  at  last  in  the  inner 
pocket  of  a  coat  which  he  only  wore,  as  he  said,  on 
"  halidays,  an'  better  days  nor  Sundays." 

"  Anyheaw,  it's  no  use  neaw  iv  its  nobbut  a  racin'  tip," 
he  said,  "  but  lets  see." 

He  took  off  the  string  and  opened  out  the  closely 
folded  wad  which  consisted  of  three  pieces,  two  of  which 
had  evidently  been  part  of  a  placard,  and  between  the.se 
there  was  something  which  was  unfamiliar  to,  but  quite 
recognisable  as  valuable,  by  Jonty.  He  stared  at  it  as  if 
stunned  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  cried  : 

"  \\V11  !   aw'll  goo  to  Persha.     It's  a  fi'  poun'   note 

hi'   th'   muss  I  '      He  smoothed   it  out,  and   spelt   in  a 

whisper  "  Be — Ah — En — Bank — off — England.       Yigh, 

fiver  reet  anuff.     Well,  aw    never— -Gooin'  abeawt 

11'  for  coppers  wi'  this  on  him.     But  ther's  summat 

;    it,    belike.     Aw   nuin'    saw    nowt   to  < 
Milly  abeawt  this,  till  aw've  seen  into  things  a  bit. 

He  sat  down  in  his  study — the  pigeon-cote — to  think 
the  matter  out,  and  in  the  end  he  determined  to  say 
nothing  of  it  until  he  had  consulted  his  brother-in-law 
who  managed  a  Co-Op.  Store  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
and  uh<>  \\ as  soon  to  come  on  a  visit  to  his  birthplace 
\Iossbrcx 

When  this  event  occurred,  and  ihr  two  \\ere  alone, 
J"im  made  his  Statement  Of  the  alTair,  and  handed  Over 
the  small  panel  which  he  had  hasiilv  wrapped  up,  as  it 
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was  when  he  received  it.  His  relative  opened  it  out  care- 
fully, glanced  at  the  enclosure,  examined  it  again,  and 
then,  looking  over  his  glasses,  he  said:  "  Um-m,  ay! 
What  dost  expect  to  get  for  this,  Jonty?  " 

"Why,  five  peaund,  Abel,  what  else?" 

"  Well !  tha'll  maybe  get  five  ye'r,"  said  Abel. 

"  Why  !  it's  a  good  un',  isna  it  ?  "  said  Jonty. 

"  Yigh,  it  luks  like  a  good  un,"  said  Abel.  "  Will 
tha  tek  five  peaund  for  it,  deawn  on  th'  nail  ?  " 

"Yigh,"  said  Jonty,  sorely  puzzled,  "why  not?" 

"  Well,  aw  wouldn't,  iv  aw  wur  thee,"  said  Abel. 

"What  i'  th'  name  o'  Katty's  to  do  wi'  it?  "  burst 
out  Jonty. 

"  Why,  mon,  it's  a  fifty  peaund  note."  And  he 
slapped  it  down  on  the  table. 

And  so  it  was.  It  was  paid  into  Bank,  duly  credited, 
and  as  no  enquiry  was  ever  made  about  it  Jonty  became 
the  possessor  of  a  sum  which  started  him  in  business  as 
a  cart-owner — and,  as  he  proudly  puts  it — his  "  own 
mester  ";  which  boast  any  sensible  observer  who  knows 
Mrs.  Milly  Bailey  may  well  take  leave  to  doubt. 

He  made  certain  cautious  enquiries  about  Charley 
Button  from  time  to  time,  but  the  only  information  he 
ever  obtained  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  mystery 
of  that  individual's  possession  of  the  note  was  that  he 
had  been  at  one  time  a  collector  of  waste  paper  and 
string  at  rubbish  tips  (and  elsewhere)  which  he  sold  to 
marine-store  dealers. 

The  questions  as  to  why  the  poor  wretch  carried  it 
about  with  him  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  why  in  the  end  he  so  suddenly  parted  with  it,  and  of 
whether  he  parted  with  it  then  out  of  fear  or  gratitude, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  could  only  have  been  answered  by 
himself.  Possibly  had  he  lived  he  would  have  called 
upon  Jonty  to  see  how  he  had  fared  with  it,  and  if  he 
had  found  the  signs  favourable  would  have  put  in  his 
claim  for  some  share  of  good  fortune.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is — still  under  consideration. 


CHILD  THEATRICALS  AND  EDUCATION. 
By  HENRY  CADNESS. 

'TMIE  educational  value  of  child  theatricals  is  worthy 
of  the  fullest  consideration  in  this  age  of  recon- 
struction, for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  education 
properly  applied  is  intended  to  lead  out  the  inherent 
faculties  of  the  individual,  to  develop  his  creative  and 
appreciative  sides,  and  to  give  joy  in  a  fuller  life.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  is  ever  proceeding  even  without 
scholastic  aids,  and  environment  is  a  most  important 
fan«>r  in  its  shaping  and  development. 

The  child  is  a  potential  savage,  a  potential  creator,  often 
enough  a  potent  genius  for  good  or  ill.  It  inherits. 
besides  some  of  the  physical  pecularities  of  its  progenitors, 
a  variable  mental  capacity  with  certain  definite  tendencies, 
and, as  it  does  not  inherit  the  recently  acquired  habits  and 
abilitv  of  its  parent,  it  must  acquire  wisdom  and  strength 
- ;  therefore,  according  to  its  opportunities 
and  activity  it  will  be  more  or  less  successful.  It  is 
•;is  that  the  sympathetic  aid  of  the  experienced 
teacher  will  ensure  for  these  tendencies  and  efforts  a 
greater  certainty  of  success, and  worthy  individuality  will 
find  encouragement. 

Man  is  comparatively  the  most  helpless  of  creatures 
until  he  exercises  his  creative  power  in  contriving  aids  to 
his  existence ;  tool  making  and  usin^  enables  him  to  build 
shelter,  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  follow  many  other  crafts. 
Hard  necessitv  o.mpHs  him  to  mv.-nt,  his  imagination 
conceives  means  to  the  ends  of  his  phvsical  being, and  he 
seeks  to  satisfy  his  spiritual  and  mental  cravings  1>\ 
Change  of  ideas  and  thoughts  \\hich  an-  expressed 
in  the  language  of  Literatim-  and  Art,  and  are  ultimately 
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rendered  in  permanent  form  and  colour,  or  by  symbols 
which  stimulate  his  successors  to  greater  achievements  in 
many  directions. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  child  of  the  savage  differs 
but  little  from  the  child  of  civilization.  Making  some 
allowance  for  racial  differences,  which  intensify  in  the 
later  years  of  life,  both  are  subjected  to  inherited  circum- 
stances and  have  similar  preferences,  each  is  subjected 
to  parental  control,  yet  each  one  displays  a  personality 
peculiar  to  itself.  Whilst  the  savage  in  the  primaeval 
wilds  is  little  better  than  he  would  have  been  in  pre- 
historic times,  the  child  of  civilization  in  a  richer  mind 
environment  acquires  on  every  hand,  readily  absorbing 
and  adding  to  the  heritage  he  receives,  so  strengthening 
the  kingdom  of  man  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

In  thex normal  child  the  imitative  instinct  is  exercised 
in  playful  form,  experiments  are  made  in  attempts  to  do 
as  adults  do,  and  an  eternal  inquisitiveness  prompts  him 
to  ask  the  reason  why.  Questions  are  asked  which  are 
often  bewildering,  research  forms  no  small  part  of  the 
game — cutting  the  bellows  to  see  where  the  wind  comes 
from  has  something  of  the  spiritual  about  it. 

The  gift  of  imagination,  which  is  the  happy  possession 
of  many,  prompts  to  creating  "  castles  in  the  air " 
mentally  built  of  impressions  and  experiences  of  the 
world  around.  These  are  rendered  in  the  concrete  with 
success  according  to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the 
individual,  sometimes  these  conceptions  do  not  mature 
until  later  in  life. 

By  carefully-planned  courses  educationalists  have 
provided  means  for  systematic  and  economical  develop- 
ment ;  after  much  experiment  numerous  methods  have 
been  devised,  from  the  rigid  academic  to  the  go-as-you- 
please  training  modified  by  American  and  other  continental 
treatments  which  all  claim  to  lead  out  the  best  that  is  in 
the  child.  Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer,  Montessori  and 
others  have  arranged  schemes  which,  at  least,  go  to  show 
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that  the  child  has  many  sides  from  which  it  can  be 
approached,  and  one  of  the  most  important  on  which 
they  all  agree  is  the  play  side. 

The  child,  if  left  alone,  will  play  at  that  which  it  sees 
others  doing — soldier,  sailor,  busman,  engine-driver, 
whip-top,  skip-rope,  drawing,  modelling.  Just  as  the 
kitten  exercises  its  muscular  and  visual  power  in  seizing 
a  sham  prey,  so  the  boy  child  will  exercise  mind  and  body 
in  playing  mimic  battle  of  offence  and  defence  with 
wooden  sword  and  gun  or  building  castles  on  the  sands. 
The  girl  child,  with  instinct  of  motherhood,  gets  joy 
from  the  doll  and  cradle,  and  endless  imitations  of  the 
games  of  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  education  to-day  includes 
organised  games  which  have  proved  helpful  to  the 
academic  side,  showing  that  "the  play's  the  thing"  in 
the  early  acts  on  the  world's  stage.  The  advocates  of 
this  have  natural  law  to  their  support,  and  amongst 
systematised  games  and  recreations  that  of  theatricals  is 
proving  very  helpful. 

We  can  all  remember  that  in  the  days  of  childhood  the 
attraction  of  theatricals,  even  though  of  a  very  primitive 
kind,  was  most  fascinating.  The  possession  of  a  tiny 
stage  with  proscenium  and  drop-curtain,  drop-scenes  and 
\vings,  with  painted  footlights,  was  a  source  of  great 
delight.  The  cardboard  figures  of  pirates,  of  captives, 
dukes  and  other  exalted  characters,  with  heaps  of  plunder, 
including  barrels  of  gunpowder,  were  slid  on  to  the  stage 
in  cleft  sticks  or  dangled  from  the  skies  on  fine  thread 
gave  rich  pastime  to  the  assembly  of  critical  kiddies, 
k  and  the  Giants,"  "The  Hn-and,"  and  oilier 
familiar  stories  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
child's  repertoire,  which  to-day  is  filled  with  the  many 
illustrated  children's  papers,  and  this  miniature  stage  led 
t<>  more  realistic  n-nd.-rm-s  in  which  the  children  them- 
selves improvisatized  cost nines,  and  played  the  parts  on  a 
temporised  stage.  What  a  swagger  each  took  on,  how 
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keen  to  learn  the  parts,  not  always  the  ones  we  preferred, 
for  everyone  wanted  to  play  Hamlet  or  other  leading  part. 

In  the  absence  of  costly  scenery  the  setting  included 
symbols  which  were  imagined  into  the  real,  and  properties 
were  contrived  on  parental  sufferance,  and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  means,  at  the  best,  were  extremely  limited 
compared  with  those  of  to-day. 

Much  of  the  joy  of  those  days  was  moulded  by  the 
theatricals  of  the  time,  which  were  not  of  the  best.  There 
was  "  Punch,"  with  his  fellow  puppets,  who  gave 
evidence  of  ancient  players  tricked  out  in  Elizabethan 
ruff  and  blouse ;  they  had,  and  still  have,  a  fascination 
for  adults  as  well  as  children,  even  though  they  under- 
stand the  gloved  hand-working  of  the  puppets;  it  carries 
them  back  and  echoes  the  joys  of  childhood. 

The  raree-show — the  tiny  theatre  built  somewhat  like  a 
piano  packing-case  on  wheels,  as  it  trundled  into  our 
ken, — had  a  strange  charm  when  the  small  coin  or  rag 
barter  gave  us  entry  below  the  weighted  curtain  to  view, 
through  glazed  peep-holes,  the  gorgeous  cavern  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  AH  Baba,  whichever  you  liked, 
having  paid  your  money,  and  passing  on  to  the  next  view, 
where  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  or  St.  Helena's 
Isle,  danced  in  humility  before  the  agile  Duke  of 
Wellington,  both  actuated  with  strings  pulled  by  the 
showman  outside,  to  the  tune  of  pan-pipes  and  drum. 
Surely  queue  never  waited  more  impatiently  than  that 
which  saw  the  slow  emergence  from  the  curtain  of  its 
other  end,  after  seeing  through  the  third  peep-hole,  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  some  terrible  criminal  who  terminated 
his  career  on  the  scaffold  to  the  beat  of  drum,  shriek  of 
pipes  and  rattle  of  ringed  strings,  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  which  we  all  remember  actually  took 
place  on  one  occasion  when  the  candle  fell  over  and  set 
the  show  afire. 

What  a  strange  preparation  for  appreciation   of  the 
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real  stage,  where  the  magical  lamp  of  Aladdin  with  its 
svmbolic  light  and  power  worked  wonders,  where  the 
enterprising  AH  Baba  uttered  the  magical  "  sesame  "  that 
opened  unto  him  the  gates  to  untold  treasure,  which  we 
did  not  then  know  svmbolised  the  wisdom  that  is  greater 
than  gold ;  where  the  tragic  Jack,  slayer  of  giants,  was 
reminiscent  of  Perseus,  David,  or  St.  George,  slayers  of 
evil;  where  the  sleeping  Beauty  typified  the  sun-kissed 
earth  awakening  to  life,  or  the  powder  of  Education 
arousing  from  the  sleep  of  Ignorance.  We  can  all  recall 
the  fays  and  faeries  who  tripped  so  gracefully,  the  imps 
and  demons  who  demonstrated  so  mischievously,  the 
giants  and  ogres  who  gave  contrast  in  some  fairy  play, 
before  the  days  of  jazz  and  revue  and  of  principal  boy 
girl,  when  the  tray-thunder  and  slash-scene  lightning 
filled  us  with  delightful  horror.  When  Diana  or  Titan ia 
and  her  train  of  opalescent  clad  faeries  pirouetted  in  the 
forest,  and  the  forest  was  transformed  into  castle,  and 
e  into  street  of  shops,  in  which  spangled  harlequin 
with  mask  of  invisibility  changed  everything  In  touch  of 
( 'aduceus  wand,  thereby  suggesting  his  mercurial 
n  ;  where  the  silent  columbine  with  dove-like 
buoyancy  skipped  in  aerial  flight  and  fanciful  dance, 
reminiscent  of  Psyche,  the  soul  of  butterfly  joy;  and  the 
rustic  clod  clown — with  face  painted  like  broad-^rinned 
Momus  mask  of  ancient  days — clumsily  stole  the  goose 
and  the  endless  chain  of  sausages,  which  he  stowed  away 
in  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  baggy  trousers.  Truly, 
these  simple  creations  were  to  the  child  not  in  the  least 
inferior  to  the  changed  rendering  ot  to-day,  even  with 
all  the  wonderful  scientific  aids  «.t  lighting,  staging, 
music  and  general  catering  whieh  tempts  the  hearty 
patronage  of  the  adult,  who,  sa\  \\hat  \ou  will,  does  not 
in  his  heart  like  to  "  put  a\\a\-  childish  things."  To  the 
child  they  were  actualities  in  a  world  of  mystery,  though 
deeper  meanings  were  swamped  under  incrustations 
of  gorgeous  scenery, or  \  <  n  n<>t  understood  even  by  the 
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adults  who  took  the  child  to  its  revels,  after  fighting  the 
way  into  the  theatre  in  pre-queue  days. 

Who  does  not  recall  with  joy  the  travelling  show  which 
devolved  from  religious  pageant  and  festival  play,  where 
we  sat  on  six-inch  seats  with  feet  dangling,  to  see  the 
ravings  of  "Richard  the  Third,"  the  "Murder,  in  the  Red 
Barn,"  or  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  in  the  circus,  always  with  a 
moral  in  which  vice  of  course  was  vanquished.  Of  the 
actors,  pathetic  in  the  double  life  they  led,  I  need  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  the  sympathetic  pourtrayals  of  their 
life  by  Charles  Dickens  and  other  eminent  writers. 

Much  of  this  primitiveness  of  procedure  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  travelling  shows  or  gaffs  at  country  wakes ; 
at  the  same  time  village  plays  and  dances,  and  classical 
eurythmics  are  breaking  through  the  old  time  ban,  and 
under  careful  lead  will  surely  have  an  influence  in  the 
direction  of  refinement  and  true  pleasure. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  remember  not  many  years  ago,  in 
,my  peregrinations  round  town  to  see  how  the  youth  used 
his  leisure  hours,  I  went  to  a  little  theatre  on  Oxford 
Road  and  took  my  seat  in  the  threepenny  gallery,  after 
climbing  a  hundred  steps,  and  being  informed  many 
times — lest  I  should  have  made  a  mistake — that  it  was 
the  gallery.  I  saw  there  eighty  or  more  boys  and  girls, 
15  to  1 8  years  of  age,  seated  round  three  sides  of  a  deep 
chasm,  the  sides  of  which  showed  the  effects  of  excessive 
salivation.  A  "  chucker-out  "  held  control,  and  I  had  the 
peculiar  experience  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  play  in 
which  there  were  three  or  more  murders,  two  suicides, 
a  ship  on  fire,  with  a  man  tied  to  the  mast,  who  was 
rescued  of  course,  before  he  was  properly  cooked,  or  even 
licked  by  the  angry  real  flames,  gaining  the  plaudits  of 
the  audience,  and  the  grand  finale  was  reached  when  the 
villain  was  duly  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  but,  owing  to 
the  meddling  of  the  authorities  the  execution  was  not 
made  in  public  who  had  to  be  content  with  hearing  the 
drop  stage  fall  with  a  bang.  Those  youngsters  fully 
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appreciated  the  virtue  of  the  hero  and  expressed  con- 
demnation of  the  villain ;  whilst  in  the  interval  they 
adjourned  to  the  bar  where  "pop"  was  dispensed  the 
tragedy  discussed  and  speculation  made  as  to  the 
termination.  Truly  education  proceeded  apace,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  led  out  the  best  in  those  youths,  though  it 
mav  have  been  a  fine  antidote  to  the  otherwise  colourless 
lives  of  the  town  lads  of  that  time. 

Thanks  to  the  spread  of  education  since  1870  there  is 
to-day  signs  of  wonderful  progress.  Such  plays  as 
"Peter  Pan,"  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  other 
beautiful  productions  are  available  and  are  helpful  in 
every  way. 

I  have  ventured  to  offer  these  reminiscences  because  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  efforts  in  which  child 
theatricals  have  been  made  the  subject  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment,  the  children  themselves,  under 
experienced  leadership,  playing  the  parts,  making  their 
own  properties  and  costumes,  and  giving  the  entertain- 
ments to  crowds  of  little  ones,  with  intense  delight  to  all. 
Some  of  the  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  now  have 
their  little  shows,  even  Greek  plays,  and  Shakespearian 
ones,  being  simplified  to  meet  the  age  and  power  of  the 
juvenile;  and  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  this  great 
educational  factor,  this  great  aid  to  the  appreciation  of 
Art  and  Literature  is  gaining  its  rightful  position  early 
in  life,  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  and  surely  it  will 
stimulate  and  help  the  great  Renaissance  that  is  no\\  in 
progress,  and  will  add  t<>  the  purer  joys  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  valuable  work  proceeding 

at  th»-  II<>r.stall   Museum.     Miss  Himlshaw,  tin-  Curator, 

i raged   by   the   Art   Gallery   Committee,   with    true 

ion,    has    established    a    child    theatre,    at    which 

hundreds  of  the  little  ones  of  Ancoats  see  their  chums  in 

playlets,  such  as  "  Rohm  Hood,"  "  Midsummer  Night's 

•n,"  and  even  "  Julius  (\-i-sar."  also  original   plavs, 

\\hich    are    rendered    with    remarkable    enthusiasm    and 
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beauty  of  effect.  In  this  unfortunate  district  many 
attempts  to  brighten  the  environment  have  been  made  by 
the  members  of  the  University  Settlement  and  others  to 
the  child  some  participation  in  the  pleasure  that 
more  fortunate  children  have  in  abundance.  The  child, 
the  future  man,  has  been  given  contact  with  colour  and 
themes  which  call  to  mind  once  more,  poor  old  Bully 
Bottom  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  who  had 
Titania's  festal  joys  in  the  woods,  revealing  to  him  a 
marvellous  world  of  beauty,  who  had  faeries  to  "  fetch 
him  jewels  from  the  deep,"  which  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  precious  treasures  from  heart -mines  of  great  men ; 
he  had  the  song  that  uplifted  him  to  the  skies  as  he 
revelled  on  ''his  scented  flowery  bed"  and  had  "  his 
mortal  grossness  purged  away,"  so  that  he,  "  like  an  airy 
spirit  might  go  "  buoyed  and  supported,  a  richer,  happier 
man.  Thus  it  is  that  the  stage,  properly  used,  can  elevate 
and  give  joy  to  the  child,  the  parent,  the  whole 
community. 

We  may  look  upon  theatricals  as  a  means  of  exercising 
the  imagination,  the  development  of  initiative  and  of  practise 
in  little  crafts  which  exercise  head  and  hand  in  making 
things  with  a  definite  object  in  view  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasurable  pastime  they  afford;  but  we  must  not 
overlook  a  danger  which  lurks  here,  as  always  in  the 
region  of  good  things,  in  this  case,  the  danger  of  undue 
development  of  a  precocity  that  is  too  often  the  hindrance 
if  not  the  ruin  of  the  child.  To  encourage  full  fruiting 
at  too  early  a  stage  is  to  weaken  the  adult  tree.  No  one 
has  yet  answered  the  question,  What  becomes  of  all  the 
wonderful  child  artists?  How  their  names  vanish  after 
a  short  period  of  notoriety.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  the  child  really  at  heart  to  avoid  exploiting  it  whilst 
young,  especially  for  pecuniary  gain.  The  education 
authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  control — by  means 
of  licensing, — the  little  ones  who  display  more  than  usual 
ability,  they  do  so  to  ensure  their  education  in  general 
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subjects,  and  to  prevent  unscrupulous  people  from 
greedily  appropriating  the  very  high  remuneration  their 
ability  commands.  A  large  percentage  of  this  is  set  to 
the  child's  credit  in  a  bank,  so  that  we  are  assured  it 
has  its  health  and  schooling  cared  for  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  means  for  its  future. 

One  reads  with  regret  of  "  London's  triumph  of 
Manchester  mites,"  who  imitated  the  mannerisms  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  in  the  pantomimes,  discovering  talent 
enough  to  play  Widow  Twankrv,  Pepoe  and  other 
adult  characters;  it  is  unsafe  ground.  We  see  also  at  the 
seaside,  where  entertainment  of  a  cheaper  kind  served  for 
n  holiday,  village  children  competing  for  small  reward, 
the  vagaries  of  buskers  not  too  refined,  certainly  very 
comic,  but  not  quite  educating  in  the  best  sense.  Both 
education  and  the  stage  can  only  be  made  truly  successful 
by  dealing  with  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report. 


THREE-PENNYWORTH. 

By  EDWIN  ROYCE. 

C  OME  time  ago,  whilst  prospecting  in  the  threepenny 
box  of  a  second-hand  bookshop,  a  friend  of  the 
writer's  unearthed  a  volume  which  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. He  decided  that  it  was  worth  the  sum  asked,  and 
threepence  before  1914  was  not  considered  to  be  the 
contemptible  sum  which  it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  say  what  summation  of  factors  brought  about 
this  decision,  it  may  have  been  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  jumped  at  the  chance  of  getting  a  glorious  drink 
at  the  price  of  a  more  material  pint.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  merely  the  "ninepence  for  fourpence"  instinct, 
where  the  pleasure  of  acquisition  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  one's  cash  disbursements.  The  book  is  by  no  means 
insignificant  in  size,  and  it  contains  899  pages.  Its 
weight  is  exactly  one-and-a-half  pounds,  so  that  its  value 
is,  or  rather  was,  two  pence  per  pound,  which  is  a  trifle 
more  than  it  would  have  been  worth  as  waste  paper  when 
that  Ishmael  of  commodities  once  held  a  lordly  place  in 
the  world  of  commerce. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Maunder's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge,"  and  if  you  had  been  absolutely  compelled 
to  get  this  book  in  1859,  the  year  of  its  publication,  you 
would  have  had  to  pay  ten  shillings.  In  this  particular 
instance,  therefore,  knowledge  has  not  grown  from  more 
to  more.  The  frontispiece,  which  is  the  only  illustration 
in  the  book,  is  a  steel  engraving  from  Bacon's  monument 
at  St.  Michael's  Church,  St.  Albans,  with  the  legend  :  — 

No  doubt  the  sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge,  wherein 
many  things  are  reserved  which  kings  with  their  treasure  cannot 
buy,  nor  with  their  force  command. 
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The  contents  of  this  treasure-house  of  knowledge 
make  a  really  imposing  list  :  — 

A  Compendious  English  Grammar. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations,  etc.,  used  in  the  Dictionary. 

General  Directions  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Words. 

Scripture  Proper  Names,  accented  for  pronunciation. 

Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women. 

English  Verbal  Distinctions  with  occasional  illustrations. 

Proverbs,   Terms   and   Phrases. 

A  New  and  Compendious  Universal  Gazetteer. 

Population  of  European  Capitals. 

Population  and  other  Statistical  Tables. 

Cities,  Borough  and   Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  List  of  Animal,  Vegetable   and   Mineral   Productions  with  the 

names  of  the  countries  producing  them. 
A  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary. 
A  Compendium  of  Modern  Chronology  and  History. 
Correspondence  of  Eras  with  the  year  1859. 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Index   to  the  Mottoes  of  the   Peerage. 
Coroneta  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the  Peerage. 
Privileges,  etc.,  of  the  Peers. 
Tables  of  Precedency. 
Forms  of  Epistolary  Address. 
A   Compendious   Law    Dictionary. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Principal  Tax  Acts. 

:nercial  Tables. 
Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  Tables. 

It  is  quite  a  pertinent  question  in  a  day  of  fallen  idols 
to  ask  how  many  readers  have  made  it  a  duty  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  Privileges  of  the  Peers.  This  i>  an 
opportunity  to  rectify  that  regrettable  deficiency,  for  the 
principal  of  these  privileges  are  as  follo\\>  : 

(1)  That  they  are  free  from  All  arrest  for  debt*  as  being 

hereditary  counsellors.  .  -he  same  reason  they  are  exempt 

from  attending  courts  leet,  or  sheriff's  turns ;  or  in  cases  of  riot, 
attending  the  posse  comitatus. 
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(2)  In  criminal  causes  they  are  only  tried  by  their  peers,  who  give 
their  verdict  not  upon  oath  as  other  juries,  but  upon  their  honour; 
and  then  a  court  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle  of 
Westminster  Hall,  at  the  King's  charge. 

(3)  To  secure  the  honour  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  any 
scandal  upon,  peers,  or  any  great  officers  of  the  realm,  by  reports, 
there  is  an  express  law,  called  scandalum  magnatum,  by  which 
any  man  convicted  of  making  a  scandalous  report  against  a  peer 
of   the  realm   (though  true)    is  condemned  to   an   arbitrary   fine, 
and  to  remain  in  custody  until  the  same  be  paid. 

(4)  Upon  any  great  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  peer  may  come  into 
the  court,  and  sit  there  uncovered.     But  no  peer  can  be  covered 
in  the  royal  presence  without  permission  for  that  purpose,  except 
Lord  Kingsale,  who   enjoys   that  privilege  by  hereditary   right, 
originally  granted   to  his   ancestor,   Baron   de    Courcy,  by   King 
John. 

Privilege  Number  Three  merits  our  special  attention. 
In  these  degenerate  days  our  old  nobility  finds  itself  in 
a  shockingly  disrespectful  world,  and  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  our  aristocracy  acts  upon  the  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige,  graciously  permitting  the  general 
public  to  make  "  scandalous  though  true  "  remarks  upon 
the  purple-blooded  ones  of  the  land.  The  Emergency 
Powers  Bill  and  D.O.R.A.  notwithstanding,  liberty  is 
not  yet  dead  in  England. 

Another  interesting  section  is  the  one  on  English 
verbal  distinctions.  This  explains  the  difference  between 

I.  Words  differently  spelt,  but  pronounced  exactly  alike. 
II.  Words  differently  spelt,  but  pronounced  nearly  alike. 

III.  Words   spelt  alike,  but   differently  pronounced. 

IV.  Words    spelt   and    pronounced    alike,    but    differing    widely    in 

meaning. 
V.  Words   spelt   alike  but    differently    accented    and  belonging    to 

different  classes. 

VI.  Words  accented  on  the  same  syllable,  but  of  which  the  spelling, 
or  pronunciation,  or  both,  are  changed  by  change  of  accent. 

A  more  appalling  catalogue  of  the  eccentricities  of  our 
tongue  could  hardly  be  placed  before  an  unfortunate 
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foreigner  contemplating  the  study  of  English,  but  the 
interest  of  this  section  lies  not  so  much  in  these  amazing 
inconsistencies,  as  in  the  anecdotes  which  here  and  there 
are  inserted  to  assist  the  befogged  reader.  Thus  in 
explaining  the  three  similar  sounding  words,  "  two," 
"  too  "  and  "  to,"  we  get  the  following  story  :— 

Three  gentlemen,  meeting  to  sup  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them  wished 
for  partridges.  A  brace  was  accordingly  brought,  which  he  was 
requested  to  carve.  On  this  he  took  one  to  himself,  leaving  the  other 
for  his  friends.  "  Stop,  stop,"  cried  one  of  them ;  "  that  is  not  fair." 
"  Perfectly  fair,  I  think,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  there  is  one  for 
you  two,  and  one  for  m> 

Here  is  another  story  to  bring  home  the  two  meanings 

of  the   word   "  cry  "  :  — 

A  judge   did  once  his   tipstaff  call, 

And  say,  "  Sir,  I   desire 
You  go  forthwith  and  search  the  hall, 

And  send  me  in  the  crier." 
"  And  search,  my  lord,  in  vain  I  may," 

The  tipstaff  gravely   said ; 
"  The  crier  cannot  cry  to-day, 

Because  his  wife  is  dead." 

The  Table  of  Animal,  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Produc- 
tions is  not  so  unpromising  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  It  helps  to  emphasize  how  much  the  world  has 
moved  since  1859.  If  we  turn  up  "  Indigo,"  for 
instance,  we  are  told  it  is  a  deep  blue  vegetable  dye  from 
Africa,  America,  and  the  Indies.  There  were  no  coal- 
tar  products  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  .iml 
the  whole  of  that  long  series  of  chemical  discoveries 
which  began  with  indigo  and  culminated  in  T.N.T.  uere 
then  things  of  the  future.  Almost  equally  unknown 
were  rubber  and  petrol,  the  twin  pillars  of  to-day's  world 
of  transport.  The  former  was  called  "  indiarubber  "  or 
"caoutchouc,"  or  "elftStk  i:mn."  ami  the  latter  only 
appears  as  naptlia  and  petn.l.-nm.  obtained  then  from 
an v where  except  the  ^reat  oil-fields  of  to-<l 
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The  most  entertaining  part  of  this  book,  however,  is 
something  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  imposing 
array  of  the  contents.  At  the  top  and  bottom,  and  also 
at  each  side  of  every  page  is  a  proverb  or  a  motto.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  Grammar  section,  where  instead 
of  wise  saws  we  have  examples  of  syntax.  This,  how- 
ever, still  gives  a  nett  total  of  836  pages  which,  at  the 
rate  of  four  proverbs  per  page,  yields  a  total  of  3,344. 
Personally  I  was  unaware  there  were  so  many  proverbs 
in  existence — several  languages  by  the  way  have  been 
drawn  upon — and  I  feel  sure  some  of  them  must  be 
unfamiliar  even  to  the  learned.  To  allay  any  possible 
apprehension  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  three  thousand  odd,  but  to  make  a 
selection,  more  or  less  judicious,  of  the  quaintest  and 
most  interesting.  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  not  yet 
read  all  of  them,  but  meditation  over  a  very  large 
number  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  most  useless  and 
suspicious  members  of  society  are  lawyers,  doctors  and 
priests,  that  poverty  is  almost  always  preferable  to 
wealth,  wisdom  a  better  thing  than  pride,  and  industry 
finer  than  patents  of  nobility.  Lest  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  reader  should  conclude  that  this  is  not  a 
serious  paper  I  beg  first  to  submit  some  proverbs  which 
point  out  the  evil  results  of  levity  :  — 

Never  disturb  useful  conversation  with  an  ill-timed  jest. 
Jollity  often  exists  without  a  spark  of  friendship. 
Levity  is  the  forced  production  of  vice. 

Profane  sallies   are  no  proof  of   wit,   but  rather  the   mark  of   a 
shallow  mind. 

A  jest  is  no  argument,  and  loud  laughter  no  demonstration. 
Use  your  wit  as  a  buckler,  not  as  a  sword. 

A  suitable  frame  of  mind  having  been  thus  engen- 
dered we  may  now  consider  what  our  collector  of  tabloid 
wisdom  has  to  say  about  fools.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
him  of  the  same  mind  as  Carlyle  regarding  their  high 
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percentage  in  the  population,  for  we  are  told  *'  If  all 
fools  wore  white  caps  we  should  look  like  a  flock  of 
geese."  The  same  sentiment  is  obviously  at  the  bottom 
of  the  saying,  "  Let  every  man  mend  himself  and  all 
will  be  mended,"  but  it  is  expressed  much  more  nicely 
and  tactfully.  "  Many  talk  like  philosophers  yet  live 
like  fools "  is  another  cap  which  may  fit  numerous 
heads,  whereas  "  the  wise  man  is  like  a  spring  lock  more 
ready  to  shut  than  open."  And  as  a  parting  injunction, 
"  Cater  frugally  for  the  body  if  you  would  feed  the  mind 
sumptuously." 

Fools  and  wise  men  disposed  of,  we  will  seek  the 
advice  of  the  oracle  upon  matters  matrimonial.  Those 
about  to  marry  should  certainly  know  that  "It  is  hard 
ive  and  thrive  both  in  a  year,"  and  that  "a  blow 
from  a  frying  pan  blacks  one  though  it  may  not  hurt." 
Learn  also  that  *'  Marriage  with  peace  is  the  world's 
paradise,  marriage  with  strife  is  life's  purgatory." 
Distance  may  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  but  we  are 
warned  "  He  that  marries  afar  off  either  would  cheat,  or 
will  be  cheated."  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  it  a 
remarkable  fact  or  not,  but  out  of  some  hundreds  of 
proverbs  I  have  noted,  very  few  were  uncomplimentary 
to  the  ladies.  One  explanation  is  quite  obvious,  but 
obviously  ungallant  to  set  down.  I  need  only  quote 
"  Unlucky  is  the  house  where  the  hen  crows  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  discerning  reader.  But  "  Silence  in  a 
woman  is  a  true  virtue  "  does  seem  to  have  the  genuine 
experto  crede  ring. 

As  readers  and  critics  of  books  we  rejoice  to  be 
informed  that  "  by  reading  we  enrich  the  mind,  by 
conversation  we  polish  it,"  and  we  should  also  ruminate 
upon  the  warning  that  "  Great  talkers  fire  too  fast  to  lake 
true  aim."  I  do  not,  however,  think  we  can  entirely 
ith  the  dictum,  "  Whatever  is  much  read  is  sure 
to  be  much  criticised,"  that  remark  being  evidently 
coined  before  the  era  of  the  "  best-seller."  Page  608 
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assures  us  that  "  a  goose  quill  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  lion's  claw,*1  being  our  old  much  quoted  friend,  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  "  in  a  new  dress.  And 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  section  we  should  all  glow 
with  satisfaction  to  find  that  "  the  most  lasting  memories 
are  memories  of  paper." 

We  may  also  learn  something  from  these  pages  of 
our  duty  towards  our  neighbour.  "  Charity  should 
begin  at  home  but  should  not  end  there."  "  Love  thou 
thy  neighbour  "  we  are  exhorted ;  Tt  but  pull  not  down 
thine  hedge."  After  this  frank  specimen  of  sophistica- 
tion it  is  uplifting  to  be  assured  that  "  The  best  way  to 
keep  good  acts  in  memory  is  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

But  the  patient  reader  is  beginning  to  yawn,  so  as 
final  examples  I  ask  him  to  note  carefully  the  following 
curiosities  :  — 

The  more  you  stroke  a  cat's  back  the  higher  she  raises  her  tail. 
Whoso  wipes  the  child's  nose  kisses  the  mother's  cheek. 
The  higher  the  ape  climbs  the  more  he  shows  his  tail. 

Comment  would  be  superfluous  and  imprudent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB  ON  THE 

FIFTY-NINTH  SESSION. 

The  Fifty-Ninth  Session,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Attkins,  has  been  interesting  and  successful,  the 
papers  read  before  the  Club  have  been  more  than  usually 
varied  in  matter,  and  the  standard  set  by  the  Club  has 
been  well  maintained. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  one 
taking  the  form  of  a  Literary  Symposium  and  two  the 
form  of  Review  Nights,  and  in  addition  a  Complimentary 
Dinner  to  Professor  C.  H.  Herford,  of  the  Manchester 
University. 

The  Dinner  to  Professor  Herford,  held  October  2sth, 
most  successful,  and  the  Club  is  glad  to  have  had 
the    opportunity    in    this    way    of    showing    appn 
tion  of  the  Professor's  work  in  the  field  of  Literature. 

The  Annual  Picnic  was  held  on  July  ^rd  and  a  most 
enjoyable  day  was  spent.  The  party  took  train  to  Disley, 
walked  through  Lyme  Park  and  on  to  Kettleshulme, 
where  lunch  was  served.  In  the  afternoon  the  party 
walked  to  Taxal  for  tea,  and  then  on  to  Whaley  Bridge 
for  the  train  home.  The  arrangements  worked  smoothly 
and  the  weather  was  good. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Club  :- 

1920. 
Oct.     4.—"  Jonathan  Swift  as  Man  and   I 

J.    Cuming    Walters,    M.A. 

11. — "George  Moore,  Jnvenal  and  Johnson  "  Norman  Amrlin. 

18.— "  Dorothy  Wordsworth's   Journals"   F.  W.  E.  Barker. 

Nov.     1.— "Getting  them  Back  L.  Conrad    II 

8.— "Matthew  Arnold— the  Critic  and  Poet  Criticised 

Rev.  T.  M.  P> 
„      22.— "Franz  Peter  Schubert—*  Master  Musician 

•nas   Derby. 

29.—"  Shakespeare— Some  Modern  Critics  and  the  Average  Man  " 

William  Bagshaw. 

Dec.     6.— "Some  University  Squib*  l?,-v.  A   \Y.  Fox.  M.A. 

.,      13.— "The  Icelandic  Tale*  of  Maurice  Hewlett 

Peter  Haworth,  M.A. 
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1921. 
Jan.    17. — "Urbanus — a  Tale  of  the  Fourth  Century  "...Norman  Anglin. 

„      24.— "Poetry  and  Life" Oliver  C.  de  C.  Ellis,  M.Sc. 

7.— "The  Tales,  of  Saki  " W.  D.  Cobley. 

14. — "Literature  and  Domesticity" W.  H.  Brown. 

21. — "  Pantomime  as  an  Art  and  as  a  Show  " H.  Boss  Clyne. 

28.— "Mrs.  Brookfield  and  Her  Circle" J.  E.  Balmer. 

Mar.  14.— "Henry   Vaughan— Silurist " L.    Conrad    Hartley. 

„      21.— "Israel  Zangwill" D.   E.   Oliver. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 

1920. 

Oct.      4. — "Translations  from  Baumbach  " J.  Redfearn  Williamson. 

„      11.— "The  Faith  that  is  in  Us" W.  D.  Cobley. 

.        11.— "Shafathe  the  Judge" W.  D.  Cobley. 

18.— "Spinoza  and  Wordsworth" Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

Nov.     1. — "The  Unhappy  Pickle  of  Lucian  of  Berytus"... Norman  Anglin. 

„        8.— "The  'U'  Boat" Henry  Cadness. 

8. — "How  we  brought  the  good  gents  to  Hartington  "  

J.   H.  Bobbins. 

„       15. — "Notes  on  Sea  Poetry  and  Sailing  Ships" E.  E.  Minton. 

15.— "The  Leaf  Pit" Norman  Anglin. 

„       15. — "Balzac   Speaks" Norman   Anglin. 

15.— "The  Sweet  Influence  of  the  Pleiades"... C.  H.  Bellamy,  M.A. 

„       15.— "Our   Cathedral" William    Bagshaw. 

„       15. — "Poetical  Incomprehensibility" Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„       15.— "The  Book,  the  Place  and  the   Hour " 

J.    Cuming   Walters,    M.A. 

„      15.—"  The  Filigree  Box  " W.  D.  Cobley. 

„      15. — "How   we  brought   the   good   gents   back   again" 

J.  H.  Hobbins. 

„      22.— "Man,  where  art  Thou?" I.    Wassilevsky,  Ph.B. 

,,      29. — "Public  Indifference  to  Art  and  Literature" A.  R.  Scott. 

Dec.      6.— "Cockney  Humour" A.  C.  Wilson,  B.Sc. 

„       13.— "The  Bricklayer" J.    H.   Hobbins. 

„       13.—"  The  Strolling  Player  " J.  Windsor  Burgess. 

1921. 

Jan.      17.— "The  Epistles  of  Horace" Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„      24.— "A  Winter's   Holiday"' L.    Conrad    Hartley. 

„      31.— "The  Ideal  Literary  Club" William  Bagshaw. 

„      31.— "To  Diana" L.  Conrad  Hartley. 

})      31.— "  Victory  " W.  D.   Cobley. 

„      31. — "The  Snowdrop" J.   Hawley. 

„      31. — "  Ranunculus  and  the  Schoolmaster  " J.  Hawley. 

J5      31. — "Fate" Aubrey    J.    C.    Walters. 

„      31.— "The  Largess  of  the  Troubadour" B.  A.  Redfern. 

„      31.— "Three  Pennyworth"... Edwin   Royce. 
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Feb.     7.— "The  Comedies  of  Thomas  Dekker" J.  H.  Bobbins. 

14.— "Joseph  Cronshaw— The  Lancashire  Poet  "...Walter  Emsley. 

..       14.— "Electrons" ..I.   H.   Bobbins. 

JL— "Child   Theatricals  and   Education  Henry   Cadnesa. 

JV— "Prefaces  ' F.    Hartley. 

Mar.     7.— "Is  the  Novel  Form  Played  Out?"  

W.  Begshaw,  H.  Taylor,  E.  Griffith.  T.  L.  Cooper, 
A  H.  M.  Grow,  W.  D.  Cobley,  C.  W.  Crosby,  Norman 
Anglm. 

„      14. — "Beauty  and   Self -Consciousness  " Norman   Anglin. 

„      14.— "The  Moth" Oliver  C.  de  C.  Ellifl,  M.Sc. 

14.—"  The  Lamp  C.  de  C.  Ellis,  M.Sc. 

..      14.— "The  Violet  and  its  Lore" .1.  Hawley. 

„      21. — "The  Laws  Against  Strolling  Players  "...J.  Windsor  Burgess. 

The  papers  and  short  communications  read  before  the 
Club,  numbering  69,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 
Biography  and  Criticism,  38;  Poetry,  17;  Original 
Stories,  8;  Humour,  4;  History,  2. 

The  Library  now  contains  923  volumes,  the  following 
books  having  been  added  during  the  year  :  "  University 
t-s,"  presented  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  de  C. 
Kills;  "The  Lancashire  Dialect,"  presented  by  the 
Author,  Dr.  Carl  Brunner,  of  Vienna;  "A  Volume  of 
Verses,"  presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  Rowland  Thirl- 
mere ;  "Dingle  Cottage,"  by  Joseph  Cronshaw,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  Ross  Clyne. 

The  members  have  now  the  advantage  of  having  the 
(  1  •]!>  Library  within  the  Club  Room. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  Deo  m- 
ber  2oth. 

(i  lowing  with  health  and  good  humour,  Father 
Christmas  made  his  timely  appearance  at  the  annual 
s  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  on  Monday  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  He  was  preceded  by  the  Guisers, 
introduced  in  reverberating  tones  hv  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  who  had  duly  informed  one  hundred  waiting 
guests  that— 

"An  old-time  lordh  dish  thry  fain  would  bring, 
!  m  its  praise  an  Ancient  Carol  sing." 

The   Chief  of   the    Feast,    having   duly   announced    that 
their  presence  would  be  welcome,  the  grand  retinue 
through  the  wide-flung  doors  singing  the  "  Pii*  \o\\Hl." 
aft'T  which  the  procession  traversed  the  room  while  the 
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Boar's  Head,  richly  decorated,  was  borne  aloft  in 
triumph.  The  Usher  and  Minstrels  sang  the  ancient 
carol  "  Caput  Apri  defero,"  the  whole  company  joining 
lustily  in  the  refrain ;  and  after  a  particularly  agile  Jester 
had  leaped  upon  the  table  merrily  trilling- 
Christmas  comes  t'ye  bringing  gladness — 

Tra  la  la  la. 
Care,  away  !     Avaunt  dull  sadness  ! 

Tra  la  la  la. 
Let  the  heart  that  Yuletide  mellows — 

Tra  la  la  la. 

Hail  the  King  of  all  good  fellows 
Tra  la  la  la, 

the  portals  were  again  thrown  open  wide ;  and  the 
eagerly  awaited  visitor,  crowned  with  snow  and  holly, 
and  wearing  his  richest  red  robe,  entered  amid  every 
sign  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Chief  of  the  Feast  gave  him  greeting  in  poetical 
lines,  to  which  Father  Christmas  replied  in  stanzas  of 
no  less  merit.  Claiming  the  right,  however,  to  troll  out 
a  song  before  he  departed,  he  proceeded  to  sing  an 
original  ditty,  with  the  rousing  chorus  of— 

And  here's  to  his  health,  here's  to  his  health, 
And  here's  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Usher  leading  a  vociferous 
outburst  in  commendation  of  the  jolly  Wassail  Bowl, 
and  Christmas  licence  having  been  now  fully  extended, 
the  shouts  of  the  members  in  praise  of  Wassail  were 
such  as  might  have  astonished  their  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

Taken  altogether  the  music  and  observances  were 
never  more  successful,  and  the  greatest  praise  has  to  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  as  Father  Christmas, 
Mr.  J.  Lea  Axon  as  the  melodious  Usher,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Chatfield  as  a  vivacious  Jester,  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver  as 
a  stately  Chief  Cook ;  while  in  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  a  host 
in  himself,  the  Master  of  the  Revels  was  personified  in 
all  his  greatness  and  glory.  Some  scores  of  members  in 
quaint  costumes,  which  gave  colour  and  variety  to  the 
pageant,  enacted  the  parts  of  courtiers,  singers,  and 
minstrels,  while  the  St.  Ann's  choir  boys,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Barlow  Maude,  not  only  took  their  part 
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gracefull \  in  the  retinue,  but  rendered  a  charming  series 
of  songs  during  the  process  of  the  Christmas  supper. 
That  feast,  as  usual,  had  for  its  most  important  dish  the 
Bear's  Head,  and  when  full  justice  had  been  done  to  all 
the  courses  the  members  devoted  themselves  for  the 
remainder  of  a  long  evening  to  speech  and  song. 


The  loyal  toasts  having  been  given  from  the  chair,  Mr. 
J.  Cuming  Walters  proposed  "  1  he  Manchester  Literary 
Club  and  its  President."  He  remarked  that  the  Club 

unique  in  Manchester  because  it  combines  the 
features  of  a  society  devoted  to  literature  and  kindred 
arts  with  the  spirit  which  animates  a  symposium  of 
personal  friends.  It  was  distinguished  in  having  a 
proud  unbroken  record  of  fifty-seven  years'  activity,  and 
had  maintained  the  highest  of  Club  traditions  according 
to  the  rules  laid  do\vn  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  If  it 
was  local  in  character  it  could  claim  to  be  universal  in 
sentiment,  for  whatever  was  good  and  wortliy  in  books, 
pictures,  and  music  appealed  to  its  taste.  In  all  respects 
it  iiad  fulfilled  the  definite  mission  of  its  founder.  Mr. 
Walters  then  drew  a  fancy  picture  of  what  the  Club 
mi-ht  be  like  some  fifty  years  hence,  when  the  present 
members  were  succeeded  by  their  sons,  and  in  playful 
manner  he  sketched  in  the  sons  the  leading  charactrris- 
• -f  their  fathers.  He  then  dre\\  attention  to  notabili- 

f  the  past  and  recalled  the  famous  names  which  had 
supplied  the  Club  with  its  lustre.  The\  had,  he  said, 
the  unfading  memories  with  them  of  such  men  as  Milner, 
Mortimer,  A\«>n.  NYwhig^in^,  Credland,  and  Stilton. 
about  whom  a  soft  and  tender  radiance  clings.  Such 
men  had  left  a  rich  heritage,  and  their  example  \\as  the 

ration  of  members  of  to-da\ .     Proposing  the  1- 
Of  the   President,  Mr.  Walters  then  remarked  that  in  Mr. 
1         if   Attkins  ihe  Club  had  one  who,  from   the  time  of 

'••i  tion,  had  shown  that  h«*  was  conscious  of  the  ideal 
to  be  attained,  and  during  the  past  session  had  L 

e\  -delM  e    of    his   ablllU     aTld    pc 

in  .Mi.    \itkinsdeali  with  I  he  subject 

of   Man<  -  devotion   to  lit'  despite  the  fact 

icgarded  as  pre-ommentlv  a  hard  commercial 
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centre.  He  declared  that  no  city  in  the  kingdom 
possessed  so  many  societies  in  which  literature,  art,  and 
science  were  cultivated.  In  his  own  opinion  business 
aptitude  was  no  bar  to  literary  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
certain  men  of  genius  whom  he  could  name  had  possessed 
the  business  aptitude  of  the  Manchester  merchant,  those 
geniuses,  while  fulfilling  their  high  destiny,  would  have 
avoided  having  a  distressing  personal  record. —  Mr. 
Attkins  dilated  at  some  length  on  the  extraordinary 
position  which  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  had  main- 
tained, and  he  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  fact 
that  after  so  many  years  it  retained  all  its  ancient  vigour 
and  enthusiasm. 

Some  very  amusing  verses  on  the  members  were  read 
by  Mr.  Ross  Clyne.  The  remaining  toast,  "  Our 
Guests,"  was  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox.  With  Mr. 
W.  Nesbitt  and  Mr.  Rhodes  at  the  piano  a  delightful 
concert  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  songs 
were  rendered  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  Harold  Armi- 
tage,  Mr.  F.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Peter  Wood.  Recita- 
tions came  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Chatfield,  who  again  caused 
unbounded  delight  by  his  rendering  of  Kipling's  "  If," 
and  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver,  who  convulsed  the  members 
with  his  quaint  account  of  a  Cockney's  idea  of  how 
"  Hamlet  "  should  be  acted.  A  wholly  festive  evening 
was  brought  to  a  close  when  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  led  the  way  in  the  singing  of  " Auld 
Lang  Syne." — (Manchester  City  News.) 

MEMBERSHIP   AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  12  members  by  death,  resignation, 
or  being  struck  off  the  rolls.  The  number  of  members 
now  is  1 68,  including  life,  honorary  and  corresponding. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts 
shows  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^94  iys.  gd.,  against  which 
there  are  liabilities  estimated  at  £72  IDS.  od. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

We  regret  to  report  the  loss  through  death  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Sutton,  M.A.,  Chief  Librarian  of  Manchester,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club  for  many  years  and  previously 
Hon.  Treasurer;  Mr.  James  Booth,  and  Mr.  Cammack 
Dennis,  both  members  of  old  standing. 
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RULES. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the   pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work;    and    to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating   the   Art,   literature,   and  history   of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the    furtherance   of   these   objects   can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,''  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  ita  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
•hall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
ing session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

MBBTIN08. 

The  ordinary   session   shall   begin    on    the   first   Monday    in 

October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 

il  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  furtln  r  imvt in^s   in  April. 

il    meetings   may   be   held    <lurinLr    the    vacation    at    the 

discretion   of  the   Council,   or  on   the   requisition   of   m 

members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.     The  Club, 

i  fiT  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 

6-30    o'clock     in     the     evening     and     begin     its    proceedings 

by  the  Secretary  reading  t)>  >s  of  the  previous  weekly  or 

other    meetinu      aft.  r    which    the   t.  'il    7-0,     shall    be 
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occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-0  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 

meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 

practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct   the 

correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,    convene  all    meetings, 

by  circular,  if  necessary,  and  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Club. 

He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  laat 

;ig  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work, 

:ter  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 

members.     For  his  services  he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as 

the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 


SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

8TLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
pply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
§heet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report . 

8. 

ALTERATION   OP    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
•  LT.  Khnll  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
Khali  be  given. 
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